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F we approached the religions of 

mankind without any prejudices 
or predilections, in that frame of 
mind in which the lover of truth or 
the man of science ought to ap- 
proach every subject, I believe we 
should not be long before recog- 
nising the natural lines of demar- 
cation which divide the whole 
religious world into several great 
continents. I am _ speaking, of 
course, of ancient religions only, 
or of the earliest period in the his- 
tory of religious thought. In that 
primitive period which might be 
called, if not prehistoric, at least 
purely ethnic, because what we know 
of it consists only in the general 
movements of nations, and not in 
the acts of individuals, of parties, 
or of states—in that primitive 
period, I say, nations have been 
called languages; and in our best 
works on the ancient history of 
mankind, a map of languages has 
actually taken the place of a map 
of nations. But during the same 
primitive period nations might with 
equal right be called religions; for 
there is at that time the same, nay, 
an even more intimate, relationship 
between religion and nationality 
as betweén language and nation- 
ality. In order clearly to explain 
my meaning, I shall have to refer, 
as shortly as possible, to the specu- 
lations of some German philo- 
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sophers on the true relation between 
language, religion, and nationality 
—speculations which have as yet 
received less attention on the part 
of modern ethnologists than they 
seem to me to deserve. 

It was Schelling, one of the pro- 
foundest thinkers of Germany, who 
first asked the question, What 
makes an ethnos? What is the true 
origin of a people? How did hnu- 
man beings become a people? And 
the answer which he gave, though 
it sounded startling to me when, in 
1845, I listened, at Berlin, to the 
lectures of the old philosopher, has 
been confirmed more and more by 
subsequent researches into the 
history of language and religion. 

To say that man is a gregarious 
animal, and that, like swarms of 
bees, or herds of wild elephants, 
men keep together instinctively and 
thus form themselves into a people, 
is saying very little. It might ex- 
plain the agglomeration of one large 
flock of human beings, but it would 
never explain the formation of in- 
dividual peoples. 

Nor should we advance much 
towards a solution of our problem 
if we were told that men are broken 
up into peoples as bees are broken 
up into swarms, by following dif- 
ferent queens, by owing allegiance 
to different governments. Alle- 
giance to the same government, 
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particularly in ancient times, is the 
result rather than the cause of na- 
tionality ; while in historical times, 
such has been the confusion pro- 
duced by extraneous influences, by 
brate force, or dynastic combina- 
tions, that the natural development 
of peoples has been entirely arrested, 
and we frequently find one and 
the same people divided by different 
governments, and different peoples 
united under the same ruler. 

Our question, What makes a 
people? has to be considered in 
reference to the most ancient times. 
How did men form themselves into 
a people before there were kings or 
shepherds of men? Was it through 
community of blood? I doubt it. 
Community of blood produces fami- 
hes, clans, possibly races, but it 
does not produce that higher and 
purely moral feeling which binds 
men together and makes them a 
people. 

It is language and religion that 
make a people, but religion is even 
a more powerful agent than lan- 
geage. The languages of many 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Northern America are but dialectic 
varieties of one type, but those 
who spoke these dialects have never 
coalesced into a people. They re- 
mained mere clans or wandering 
tribes; they never knew the feeling 
ofa nation because they never knew 
the feeling of worshipping the same 
gods. The Greeks, on the contrary, 
though speaking their strongly 
marked, and I doubt whether mutu- 
ally intelligible: dialects, the olic, 
the Doric, the Ionic, felt themsely es 
at all times, even when ruled by 
different tyrants, or broken up into 
numerous republics, as one great 
Hellenic people. What was it, then, 
that preserved in their hearts, in 
spite of dialects, in spite of dynasties, 
in spite even of the feuds of tribes 
and the jealousies of states, the deep 


’ Numb. xxi. 29; Jeremiah xlviii. 7: 
with his priests and his princes together.’ 
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feeling of that ideal unity which 
constitutes a people? It was their 
primitive religion; it was a dim 
recollection of the common alle- 
giance they owed from time imme- 
morial to the great father of gods 
and men; it was their belief in the 
old Zeus of Dodona, in the Pan- 
hellenic Zeus. 

Perhaps the most signal confir- 
mation of this view that it is reli- 
gion even more than language 
which supplies the foundation of 
nationality, is to be found in the 
history of the Jews, the chosen 
people of God. The language of 
the Jews differed from that of the 
Phenicians, the Moabites, and 
other neighbouring tribes much 
less than the Greek dialects differed 
from each other. But the worship 
of Jehovah made the Jews a pecu- 
liar people, the people of Jehovah, 
separated by their God, though not 
by their language, from the people 
of Chemosh (the Moabites)! and 
from the worshippers of Baal and 
Ashtoreth. It was their faith in 
Jehovah that changed the wander- 
ing tribes of Israel into a nation. 

‘A people,’ as Schelling says, 
‘ exists only when it has determined 
itself with regard to its mythology. 
This mythology, therefore, cannot 
take its origin after a national sepa- 
ration has taken place, after a 
people has become a people: nor 
could it spring up while a people was 
still contained as an invisible part 
in the whole of humanity; but its 
origin must be referred to that very 
period of transition before a people 
has assumed its definite existence, 
and when it is on the point of sepa- 
rating and constituting itself. The 
same applies to the language of a 
people ; it becomes definite at the 
same time that a people becomes 
definite.’ 2 

Hegel, the great rival of Schel- 
ling, arrived at the same conclusion. 


‘And Chemosh shall go forth into captivity, 


* Vorlesungen ither Philosophie der Mythologie, vol. i. p. 107 seq. 
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In his Philosophy of History he 
says: ‘ The idea of God constitutes 
the general foundation of a people. 
Whatever is the form of a religion, 
the same is the form of a state and 
its constitution: it springs from 
religion, so much so that the 
Athenian and the Roman states 
were possible only with the pecu- 
liar heathendom of those peoples, 
and that even now a Roman 
Catholic state has a different 
genius and a different constitu- 
tion from a Protestant state. The 
genius of a people is a definite, 
individual genius which becomes 
conscious of its individuality in dif- 
ferent spheres: in the character of 
xs moral life, its political consti- 
tution, its art, religion and science.’ ! 

But this is not an idea of philo- 
sophers only. Historians, and, more 
particularly, the students of the 
history of law, have arrived at very 
much the same conclusion. Though 
to many of them law seems naturally 
to be the foundation of society, and 
the bond that binds a nation to- 
gether, those who look below the 
surface have quickly perceived that 
law itself, at least ancient law, de- 
rives its authority, its force, its 
very life from religion. Mr. Maine 
is no doubt right when, in the case 
of the so-called Laws of Manu, he 
rejects the idea of the Deity dictat- 
ing an entire code or body of law, as 
an idea of a decidedly modern origin. 
Yet the belief that the law-giver en- 
joyed some closer intimacy with the 
Deity than ordinary mortals per- 
vades the ancient traditions of 
many nations. According to a 
well-known passage in Diodorus 
Siculus (1. 1. c. 94), the Egyptians 
believed their laws to have been 
communicated to Mnevis_ by 
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Hermes; the Cretans held that 
Minos received his laws from Zeus, 
the Lacedaemonians that Lykurgos 
received his laws from Apollon. 
According to the Arians, their law- 
giver, Zathraustes, had received his 
laws from the Good Spirit ; accord- 
ing to the Getae, Zamolxis received 
his laws from the goddess Hestia ; 
and, according to the Jews, Moses 
received his laws from the god Iao.’ 
No one has pointed out more 
forcibly than Mr. Maine that in 
ancient times religion as a divine in- 
fluence was underlying and support- 
ing every relation of life and every 
social institution. ‘A supernatural 
presidency,’ he writes, ‘is supposed 
to consecrate and keep together all 
the cardinal institutions of those 
early times, the state, the race, and 
the family’ (p. 6). ‘The elemen- 
tary group is the family ; the aggre- 
gation of families forms the gexs or 
the house. The aggregation of 
houses makes the tribe. The aggre- 
gation of tribes constitutes the com- 
monwealth’ (p. 128). Now the 
family is held together by the 
family sacra (p. 191), and so were 
the gens, the tribe, and the com- 
monwealth; and strangers could 
only be admitted to these brother- 
hoods by being admitted to their 
sacra (p. 131). At a later time, 
law breaks away from religion 
(p. 193), but even then many traces 
remain to show that the hearth was 
the first altar, the father the first 
elder, his wife and children and 
slaves the first congregation ga- 
thered together round the sacred 
fire—the Hestia, the goddess of the 
house and in the end the goddess of 
the people. To the present day, 
marriage, the most important of 
civil acts, the very foundation of 


1 Though these words of Hegel's were published long before Schelling’s lectures, they 
seem to me to breathe the spirit of Schelling rather than of Hegel, and it is but fair 
therefore to state that Schelling’s lectures, though not published, were printed and cir- 
culated among friends twenty years before they were delivered at Berlin. The question 
of priority may seem of little importance on matters such as these, but there is never- 
theless much truth in Schelling’s remark, that philosophy advances not so much by the 
answers given to difficult problems, as by the starting of new problems, and by asking 
questions which no one else would think of asking. 
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civilised life, has retained the re- 
ligious character which it had from 
the very beginning of history. 

Let us see now what religion really 
is in those early ages of which we 
are here speaking: I do not mean 
religion as a silent power, working 
in the heart of man; I mean reli- 
gion in its outward appearance, 
religion as something outspoken, 
tangible, and definite, that can be 
described and communicated to 
others. We shall find that in that 
sense religion lies within a very small 
compass. A few words, recognised 
as {names of the deity; a few epi- 
thets that have been raised from 
their material meaning to a higher 
and more spiritual stage, I mean 
words which expressed originally 
bodily strength, or brightness, or 
purity, and which came gradually 
to mean greatness, goodness, and 
holiness; lastly, some more or less 
technical terms expressive of such 
ideas as sacrifice, altar, prayer, pos- 
sibly virtue and sin, body and spirit— 
this is what constitutes the out- 
ward framework of the incipient 
religions of antiquity. If we look 
at this simple manifestation of 
religion, we see at once why reli- 
gion, during those early ages of 
which we are here speaking, may 
really and truly be galled a sacred 
dialect of human speech; how at 
all events early religion and early 
language are most intimately con- 
nected, religion depending entirely 
for its outward expression on the 
more or less adequate resources of 
language. 

If this dependence of early reli- 
gion on language is once clearly 
understood, it follows, as a matter of 
course, that whatever classification 
has been found most useful in the 
science of language ought to prove 
equally useful in the science of 
religion. If there is a truly genetic 
relationship of languages, the same 
relationship ought to hold together 
the religions of the world, at least 
the most ancient religions. 

Before we proceed therefore to 
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consider the proper classification 
of religions, it will be necessary 
to say a few words on the pre- 


. sent state of our knowledge with 


regard to the genetic relationship 
of languages. 

If we confine ourselves to the 
Asiatic continent with its important 
peninsula of Europe, we find that 
in the vast desert of drifting human 
speech three and only three oases 
have been formed in which, before 
the beginning of all history, lan- 
guage became permanent and tra- 
ditional, assumed in fact a new 
character, a character totally dif- 
ferent from the original character 
of the floating and constantly vary- 
ing speech of human beings. {These 
three oases of language are known 
by the name of Turanian, Aryan, 
and Semitic. In these three centres, 
more particularly in the Aryan and 
Semitic, language ceased to be na- 
tural ; its growth was arrested, and 
it became permanent, solid, petri- 
fied, or, if you like, historical speech. 
[ have always maintained that this 
centralisation and traditional con- 
servation of language could only 
have been the result of religious and 
political influences, and I now mean 
to show that we really have clear 
evidence of three independent 
settlements of religion, the Tura- 
nian, the Aryan, and the Semitic, 
concomitantly with the three great 
settlements of language. 

Taking Chinese for what it can 
hardly any longer be doubted that 
it is, viz. the earliest representative 
of Turanian speech, we find in 
China an ancient colourless and 
unpoetical religion, a religion we 
might almost venture to call mono- 
syllabic, consisting of the worship 
of a host of single spirits, repre- 
senting the sky, the sun, storms 
and lightning, mountains and 
rivers, one standing by the side of 
the other without any mutual at- 
traction, without any higher prin- 
ciple to hold them together. In 
addition to this, we likewise meet 
in China with the worship of ances- 
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tral spirits, the spirits of the de- 
parted, who are supposed to retain 
some cognisance of human affairs, 
and to possess peculiar powers 
which they exercise for good or 
for evil. This double worship of 
human and of natural spirits con- 
stitutes the old popular religion of 
China, and it has lived on to the pre- 
sent day, at least in the lower ranks 
of society, though there towers 
above it a more elevated range of 
half religious and half philosophical 
faith, a belief in two higher Powers 
which, in the language of philo- 
sophy, may mean Form and Mat- 
ter, in the language of Ethies, Good 
and Evil, but which in the original 
language of religion and mythology 
are represented as Heaven and 
Earth. 

It is true that we know the 
ancient popular religion of China 
from the works of Confucius only, 
or from even more modern sources. 
But Confucius, though he is called 
the founder of a new religion, was 
really but the new preacher of an 
old religion. He was emphatically 
a transmitter, not a maker.! He 
says himself, ‘I only hand on; I 
cannot create new things. I be- 
lieve in the ancients, and therefore 
I love them.’? 

We find, secondly, the ancient 
worship of the Semitic races, clearly 
marked by a number of names of 
the Deity, which appear in the 
polytheistic religions of the Baby- 
lonians, the Phenicians, and Car- 
thaginians, as well as in the mono- 
theistic creeds of Jews, Christians, 
and Mohammedans. It is almost 
impossible to characterise the reli- 
gion of people so different from each 
other in language, in literature, and 
general civilisation, so different also 
from themselves at different periods 
of their history; but if I ventured 
to characterise the worship of all 
the Semitic nations by one word, 
I should say it was pre-eminently 
a worship of God in History, of God 
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as affecting the destinies of indivi- 
duals and races and nations rather 
than of God as wielding the powers 
of nature. The names of the 
Semitic deities are mostly words 
expressive of moral qualities ; they 
mean the Strong, the Exalted, the 
Lord, the King ; and they grow but 
seldom into “divine personalities, 
definite in their outward appearance 
or easily to be recognised by 
strongly marked features of a real 
dramatic character. Hence many 
of the ancient Semitic gods have a 
tendency to flow together, and a 
transition from the worship of 
single gods to the worship of one 
God required no great effort. In 
the monotonous desert, more par- 
ticularly, the worship of single 
gods glided away almost imper- 
ceptibly into the worship of one 
God. If I were to add, as a 
distinguishing mark, that the Semi- 
tic religions e3 ccluded the femi- 
nine gender i in their names of the 
Deity, or that all their female deities 
were only representatives of the 
active energies of older and sexless 
gods, this would be true of some 
only, not of all; and it would 
require nearly as many "limitations 
as the statement of M. Renan, that 
the Semitic religions were instine- 
tively monotheistic. 

We find lastly the ancient wor- 
ship of the Aryan race, carried to 
all the corners of the earth by its 
adventurous sons, and easily recog- 
nised, whether in the valleys of 
India or in the forests of Germany, 
by the common names of the Deity, 
all originally expressive of natural 
powers. Their worship is not, as 
has been so often said, a worship 
of nature. But if it had to be 
characterised by one word, I should 
venture to call.it a worship of God 
in Nature, of God as appearing 
behind the gorgeous veil of Nature, 
rather than as hidden behind the 
veil of the sanctuary of the human 
heart. The gods of the Aryan 


i Dr. Legge, Life of Confaciu 8, p. 96. 


* Liin-yii (§ 1. a.); Schott, Chinesische Literatur, p. 7 
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pantheon assume an individuality 
so strongly marked and permanent, 
that with the Aryans, a transition 
to monotheism required a powerful 
struggle, and seldom took effect 
without iconoclastic revolutions or 
philosophical despair. 

These three classes of religion are 
not to be mistaken, as little as the 
three classes of language, the Tura- 
nian, the Semitic, and the Aryan. 
They mark three events in the most 
ancient history of the world, events 
which have determined the whole 
fate of the human race, and of which 
we ourselves still feel the conse- 
quences in our language, in our 
thoughts, and in our religion. 

But the chaos which these three 
heroes in language, thought, and 
religion, the Turanian, the Semitic, 
and: the Aryan, left behind, was not 
altogether a chaos. The stream of 
language from which these three 
channels had separated, rolled on ; 
the sacred fire of religion from 
which these three altars had been 
lighted was not extinguished, 
though hidden in smoke and ashes. 
There was language and there was 
religion everywhere in the world, 
but it was natural, wild-growing 
language and religion ; it “had no 
history, it left no history, and it is 
therefore incapable of that peculiar 
scientific treatment which has been 
found applicable to a study of 
the languages and the religions of 
the Chinese, the Semitic, and 
the Aryan nations. 

People wonder why the students 
of language have not succeeded in 
establishing more than three fami- 
lies of speech—or rather two, for 
the Turanian can hardly be calleda 
family, in the strict sense of that 
word, until it has been fully proved 
that Chinese forms the centre of 
the two Turanian branches, the 
North Turanian on one side, and the 
South Turanian on the other; that 
Chinese! forms, in fact, the earliest 
settlement of that unsettled mass 





' Lecture on the Stratification of Language, p. 4 





of speech, which, at a later stage, 
became more fixed and _tradi- 
tional; in the north, in Twngusie, 
Mongolic, Tataric, and Finnic, and 
in the south, in Taic, Malaic, 
Bhotiya, and Tamulic. Now the 
reason why scholars have discovered 
no more than these two or three 
great families of speech is very 
simple. There were no more, and 
we cannot make more. Families of 
languages are very peculiar forma- 
tions ; they are, and they must be, 
the exception, not the rule, in the 
growth of language. There wa 
always the possibility, but cue 
never was, as far as I can judge, any 
necessity of human speech leaving its 
primitive stage of wild growth and 
wild decay. If it had not been for 
what I consider a purely spontaneous 
act on the part of the ancestors of 
the Semitic, Aryan, and Turanian 
races, all languages might for ever 
have remained ephemeral, answering 
the purposes of every generation 
that comes and goes, struggling on, 
now gaining, now losing, sometimes 
acquiring a certain permanence, but 
after a season breaking up again, 
and carried away like blocks of ice 
by the waters that rise underneath 
the surface. Our very idea of lan- 
guage would then have been some- 
thing totally different from what it 
is now. For what are we doing? 
We first form our idea of what lan- 
guage ought to be from those ex- 
ceptional languages which were 
arrested in their natural growth by 
social, religious, political, or at ail 
events by extraneous influences, 
and we then turn round and wonder 
why all languages are not like these 
two or three exceptional channels of 
speech. We might as well wonder 
why all animals are not domesti- 
cated, or why, besides the garden 
anemone, there should be endless 
varieties of the same flower grow- 
ing wild on the meadow and in the 
woods. 

In the Turanian class, in which 
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the original concentration was 
never so powerful as in the Aryan 
and Semitic families, we can still 
catch a glimpse of the natural 
growth of language, though con- 
fined within certain limits. The 
different settlements of this great 
floating mass of homogeneous 
speech do not show such definite 
marks of relationship as Hebrew 
and Arabic, Greek and Sanskrit, 
but only such sporadic coincidences 
and general structural similarities 
as can be explained by the admis- 
sion of a primitive concentration, 
followed by a new period of inde- 
pendent growth. It would be wil- 
ful blindness not to recognise the 
definite and characteristic features 
which pervade the North Turanian 
languages: it would be impossible 
to explain the coincidences between 
Hungarian, Lapponian, Estho- 
nian, and Finnish, except on the 
supposition that there was a very 
early concentration of speech 
whence these dialects branched off. 
We see less clearly in the South 
Turanian group, though I confess 
my surprise even here has always 
been, not that there should be so 
few, but that there should be even 
these few relics, attesting the former 
community of these divergent 
streams of language. The point in 


which the South Turanian and 
North Turanian languages meet 


goes back as far as Chinese; for 
that Chinese is at the root of 
Mandshu and Mongolian as well as 
of Siamese and Tibetan becomes 
daily more apparent through the re- 
searches of Mr. Edkins. There is 
no hurry for pronouncing definitely 
on these questions: only we must 
not allow the progress of free en- 
quiry to be barred by dogmatic 
scepticism; we must not look for 
evidence which from the nature of 
the case we cannot and ought not 
to find; and, before all things, we 
must not allow ourselves to be per- 
suaded that for the discovery of 
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truth blinkers are more useful than 
spectacles. 

If we turn away from the Asiatic 
continent, the original home of the 
Aryan, the Semitic, and the Tura- 
nian languages, we find that in 
Africa, too, a comparative study of 
dialects has clearly proved a con- 
centration of African language, the 
results of which may be seen in the 
uniform Béntu dialects, spoken from 
the equator to the Keiskamma.! 
North of this body of Bantu or Kafir 
speech, we have an independent 
settlement of Semitic language in 
the Berber and the Galla dialects ; 
south of it we have only the Hot- 
tentot and Bushman tongues, the 
latter hardly analysed as yet, the 
former supposed to be related to 
languages spoken in Northern 
Africa from which it became sepa- 
rated by the intrusion of the Kafir 
tribes. Some scholars have indeed 
imagined a relationship between 
the language of the Hottentots, the 
Nubian dialects, and the ancient 
Egyptian, a language which, what- 
ever its real relationship may be, 
marks at all events another primeval 
settlement of speech and religion, 
outside the Asiatic continent. But 
while the spoken languages of the 
African continent enable us to see 
the general articulation of the primi- 
tive population of Africa—for there 
is a continuity in language which 
nothing can destroy—we know, and 
can know, but little of the growth 
and decay of African religion. In 
many places Mohammedanism and 
Christianity have swept away every 
recollection of the ancient gods; and 
even when attempts have been 
made by missionaries or travellers 
to describe the religious status of 
Zulus or Hottentots, they could only 
see the most recent forms of African 
faith, and those were changed 
almost invariably into grotesque 
caricatures. Of ancient African 
religion we have but one record, 
viz. in the monuments of Egypt; 


! Bleek, Comparative Grammar of the South African Languages, p. 2. 
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but here, in spite of the abundance 
of materials, in spite of the ruins of 
temples, and numberless statues 
and half-deciphered papyri, 1 must 
confess that we have not yet come 
very near to the beatings of the 
heart which once gave life to all this 
strange and mysterious grandeur.! 

What applies to Africa applies 
to America. In the North we have 
the languages as witnesses of ancient 
migrations, but of ancient religion 
we have, again, hardly anything. 
In the Sonth we know of two lin- 
guistic and political centres; and 
there, in Mexico and Peru, we meet 
with curious, though not always 
trustworthy, traditions of an ancient 
and well-established system of re- 
ligious faith and worship. 

The Science of Religion has this 
advantage over the Science of Lan- 
guage, if advantage it may be 
called, that in several cases where 
the latter has materials sufficient 
to raise problems of the highest im- 
portance, but not sufficient for 
their satisfactory solution, the 
former has no materials at all. 
The ancient temples are destroyed, 
the names of the ancient deities are 
clean forgotten in many parts of 
the world where dialects, however 
changed, still keep up the tradi- 
tion of the most distant ages. But 
even if it were otherwise, the stu- 
dents of religion would, I think, do 
well to follow the example of the 
students of language, and to serve 
their first apprenticeship in a com- 
parative study of the Aryan and 
Semitic religions. If it can only 
be proved that the religions of the 
Aryan nations are united by the 
same bonds of a real relationship 
which have enabled us to treat 
their languages as so many varieties 
of the same type; and so also 
of the Semitic; the field thus 
opened is vast enough, and its 
careful clearing and _ cultivation 


will occupy several generations of 
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scholars. And this original rela- 
tionship, I believe, can be proved. 
Names of the principal deities, 
words also expressive of the most 
essential elements of religion, such 
as prayer, sacrifice, altar, spirit, law, 

and faith, have been preserved 
among the Aryan and among the 
Semitic nations, and these relics 
admit of one explanation only. 
After that, a comparative study of 
the Turanian religions may be ap- 
proached with better hope of suc- 
cess; for that there was not only a 
primitive Aryan and a primitive 
Semitic religion, but likewise a pri- 
mitive Turanian religion, before 
each of these primeval races was 
broken up and became separated in 
language, worship, and national sen 

timent, admits, [ believe, of little 
doubt. 

Let us begin with our own ances- 
tors, the Aryans. Ina lecture which 
I delivered in this place some years 
ago, I drew a sketch of what the life 
of the Aryans must have been before 
their first separation, that is, before 
the time when Sanskrit was spoken 
in India, or Greek in Asia Minor and 
Europe. The outline of that sketch 
and the colours with which it was 
filled were simply taken from lan- 
guage. We argued that it would 
be possible, if we took all the words 
which exist in the same form in 
French, Italian, and Spanish, to 
show what words, and therefore 
what things, must have been known 
to the people who did not as yet 
speak French, Italian, and Spanish, 
but who spoke that language which 
preceded these Romance dialects. 
We happen to know that language : 
it was Latin ; but if we did not know 
a word of Latin or a single chapter 
of Roman history, we should still be 
able, by using the evidence of the 
words which are common to all the 
Romance languages, to draw some 
kind of picture of what the principal 
thoughts and occupations of those 


,) De Vogiié, Journal Asiatique, 1867, p. 136. De Rougé, ‘Sur la Religion des anciens 
Egyptiens, in Annales de Philosophie chrétienne, Noy. 1869. 
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people must have been who lived in 
Italy a thousand years at least 
before the time of Charlemagne. 
We could easily prove that those 
people must have had kings and 
laws, temples and paluces, ships and 
carriages, high roads and bridges, 
and nearly all the ingredients of a 
highly civilised life. We could 
prove this, as I said, by simply 
taking the names of all these things 
as they occur in French, Spanish, 
and Italian, and by showing that as 
Spanish did not borrow them from 
French, or Italian from Spanish, 
they must have existed in that 
previous stratum of language from 
which these three modern Romance 
dialects took their origin. 

Exactly the same kind of argu- 
ment enabled us to put together a 
kind of mosaic picture of the earliest 
civilisation of the Aryan people 
before the time of their separation. 
As we find in Greek, Latin, and 
Sanskrit, also in Slavonic, Celtic, 
and Teutonic, the same word for 
‘house,’ we are fully justified in 
concluding that before any of these 
languages had assumed a separate 
existence, a thousand years at least 
before Agamemnon and _ before 
Manu, the ancestors of the Aryan 
race were no longer dwellers in 
tents, but builders of permanent 
houses.! As we find the name for 
town the same in Sanskrit and 
Greek,? we can conclude with equal 
certainty that towns were known 
to the Aryans before Greek and 
before Sanskrit was spoken. As we 
find the name for king the same 
in Sanskrit, Latin, Teutonic, and 
Celtic,’ we know again that kingly 
government was established and re- 
cognised by the Aryans at the same 
prehistoric period. I must not allow 
myself to be tempted to draw the 
whole of that picture of primeval 
civilisation over again.* I only wish 
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to call back to your recollection 
the fact that in exploring together 
the ancient archives of language, 
we found that the highest god had 
received the same name in the 
ancient mythology of India, Greece, 
Italy, and Germany, and had re- 
tained that name whether wor- 
shipped on the Himalayan moun- 
tains, or among the oaks of Do- 
dona, on the Capitol, or in the 
forests of Germany. I pointed out 
that his name was Dyaus in Sans- 
krit, Zeus in Greek, Jovis in Latin, 
Tiu in German; but I hardly 
dwelt with sufficient strength on 
the startling nature of this dis- 
covery. ‘These names are not mere 
names: they are historical facts, 
ay, facts more immediate, more 
trustworthy, than many facts of 
medieval history. These words are 
not mere words, but they bring 
before us, with all the vividness of 
an event which we witnessed our- 
selves but yesterday, the ancestors 
of the whole Aryan race, thousands 
of years it may be before Homer 
and the Veda, worshipping an un- 
seen Being, under the selfsame 
name, the best, the most exalted 
name, they could find in their voca- 
bulary—under the name of Light 
and Sky. And let us not turn 
away, and say that this was after 
all but nature-worship and idolatry. 
No, it was not meant for that, 
though it may have been degraded 
into that in later times; Dyaus did 
not mean the blue sky, nor was 
it simply the sky personified: it 
was meant for something else. We 
have in the Veda the invocation 
Dyaiis pitar, the Greek Zev rarep, 
the Latin Jupiter; and that means 
in all the three languages what it 
meant before these three languages 
were torn asunder—it means 
Heaven-Father! These two words 
are not mere words; they are to 


1 Sk. dama, 3éuos, domus, Goth. timrjan, ‘to build,’ S$]. dom. 
Sk. vesa, olxos, vicus, Goth. veih-s. 
? Sk. pur, puri, or puri; Gr. wédcs ; Sk. vdstu, ‘house’; Gr. dere. 
* Sk. Rag, ragan, rex; Goth. reiks; Ir. riogh. 
* See Chips from a German Workshop, vol. ii. p. 22 seq. 
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my mind the oldest poem, the 
oldest prayer of mankind, or at 
least of that pure branch of it to 
which we belong—and I am as 
firmly convinced that this prayer 
was uttered, that this name was 
given to the unknown God before 
Sanskrit was Sanskrit and Greek 
was Greek, as, when I see the Lord’s 
Prayer in the languages of Poly- 
nesia and Melanesia, I feel certain 
that it was first uttered in the 
language of Jerusalem. We little 
thought when we heard for the first 
time the name of Jupiter, degraded 
it may be by Homer or Ovid into a 
scolding husband or a faithless 
lover, what sacred records lay en- 
shrined in this unholy name. We 
shall have to learn the same lesson 
again and again in the Science of 
Religion, viz. that the place where- 
on we stand is holy ground. Thou- 
sands of years have passed since 
the Aryan nations separated to 
travel to the North and the South, 
the West and the East: they have 
each formed their languages, they 
have each founded empires and 
philosophies, they have each built 
temples and razed them to the 
ground; they have all grown 
older, and it may be wiser - 
better ; but when they search for 
name for what is most exalted on 
yet most dear to every one of us, 
when they wish to express both 
awe and love, the infinite and the 
finite, they can but do what their 
old fathers did when gazing up to 
the eternal. sky, and feeling the 
presence of a Being as far as far 
and as near as near can be: they 
can but combine the selfsame words, 
and utter once more the primeval 
Aryan prayer, Heaven-Father, in 
that form which will endure forever, 
‘Our Father which art in heaven.’ 
Let us now turn to the early reli- 
gion of the Semitic nations. The 
Semitic languages, it is well known, 
are even more closely connected 
together than the Aryan languages, 
so much so that a _ comparative 
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grammar of the Semitic languages 
seems to have but few of the attrac- 
tions possessed by a comparative 
study of Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. 
Semitic scholars complain that there 
is no work worth doing in comparing 
the grammars of Hebrew, Syriac, 
Arabic, and Ethiopic, for they have 
only to be placed side by side! in 
order to show their close relation- 
ship. I do not think this i¢ quite 
the case, and I still hope that M. 
Renan will carry out his original 
design, and, by including not only 
the literary branches of the Semitic 
family, but also the ancient dialects 
of Phenicia, Arabia, Babylon, and 
Nineveh, produce a comparative 
grammar of the Semitic languages 
that may hold its place by the side 
of Bopp’s great work on the ‘ Com- 
parative Grammar of the Aryan 
Languages.’ 

But what is still more surprising 
to me is that no Semitic scholar 
should have followed the example of 
the Aryan scholars, and collected 
from the different Semitic dialects 
those common words which must 
have existed before Hebrew was 
Hebrew, before Syriac was Syriac, 
and before Arabic was Arabic, and 
from which some kind of idea might 
be formed as to what were the 
principal thoughts and occupations 
of the Semitic race in its earliest 
undivided state. The materials 
seem much larger and much more 
easily accessible.? The principal de- 
grees of relationship, for instance, 
have common names among the 
Semitic as among the Aryan 
nations, and if it was important 
to show that the Aryans had 
named and recognised not only the 
natural members of a family, such 
as father and mother, son and 
daughter, brother and sister, but 
also the more distant members, the 
father and mother in law, the san 
and daughter i in law, the brother 
and sister in law, would it not be of 
equal interest to show that the 
Semitic nations had reached the 
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same degree of civilisation long be- 
fore the time of the laws of Moses ? 

Confining ourselves to the more 
immediate object of our researches, 
we see without difficulty that the 
Semitic languages, like the Aryan 
languages, possess a number of 
names of the Deity in common, 
which must have existed before the 
Southern or Arabic, the Northern or 
Aramaic, the Middle or Hebraic 
branches became permanently sepa- 
rated, and which, therefore, allow 
us an insight into the religious con- 
ceptions of the once united Semitic 
race long before Jehovah was wor- 
shipped by Abraham, or Baal was 
invoked in Phenicia, or El in 
Babylon. 

It is true, as I pointed out before, 
that the meaning of many of these 
names is more general than the 
original meaning of the names of 
the Aryan gods. Many of them 
signify Powerful, Venerable, Exalted, 
King, Lord, and they might seem, 
therefore, like honorific titles, to 
have been given independently by 
the different branches of the Semitic 
family to the gods whom they wor- 
shipped each in their own sanc- 
tuaries. But if we consider how 
many words there were in the Se- 
miticlanguages to express greatness, 
strength, or lordship, the fact that 
the same appellatives occur as the 
proper names of the deity in Syria, 
in Carthage, in Babylon, and in Pa- 
lestine, admits 6f one historical ex- 
planation only. There must have 
been a time for the Semitic as well 
as for the Aryan races, when they 
fixed the names of their deities, and 
that time must have preceded the 
formation of their separate lan- 
guages and separate religions. 

One of the oldest names of the 
deity among the ancestors of the 
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Semitic nations was HZ]. It meant 
Strong. It occurs in the Babylonian 
inscriptions as Ilu, God,' and in the 
very name of Bab-il, the gate or 
temple of Il. In Hebrew it occurs 
both in its general sense of strong 
or hero, and as a name of God; 
and we find it applied, not to the 
true God only, but also to the gods 
of the gentiles or to false gods. We 
have it in Beth-el, the house of God, 
and in many other names. If 
used with the article as ha-El, the 
Strong One, or the God, it always 
is meant in the Old Testament for 
Jehovah, the true God. 

The same El was worshipped 
at Byblus by the Phenicians, and he 
was called there the son of Heaven 
and EKarth.? His father was the son 
of Eliun, the most high God, who 
had been killed by wild animals. 
The son of Eliun, who succeeded 
him, was dethroned, and at last slain 
by his own son E/, whom Philo iden- 
tifies with the Greek Kronos, and 
represents as the presiding deity 
of the planet Saturn.* In the 
Himyaritic inscriptions, too, the 
name of El has been discovered.* 

With the name of Z/, Philo con- 
nected the name of Hlohim, the 
plural of Eloah. In the battle 
between J] and his father, the 
allies of El, he says, were called 
Eloeim, as those who were with 
Kronos were called Kronioi.6 This 
is, no doubt, a very tempting ety- 
mology of Eloah ; but as the best 
Semitic scholars, and particularly 
Professor Fleischer, have declared 
against it, we shall have, however 
reluctantly, to surrender it. Eloah 
is the same word as the Arabic 
ilih, God. 

Inthe singular, Zloah isused inthe 
Bible synonymously with H/ ; inthe 


plural it may mean gods in general, 





' Schrader, in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesellschaft, vol. xxiii. p. 350. 


2 Bunsen, Egypt, iv. 187. 


Fragmenta Hist. Grec., vol. iii. p. 567. 


* Fragmenta Hist. Grec., iii. pp. 567-571. That El is the presiding deity of the 
planet Saturn according to the Chaldaeans is also confirmed by Diodorus Siculus, ii. 30-3. 

* Osiander, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, x. 61. 

5 Frag. Hist. Grec., iii. 568, 18. of 5 cdppuaxor”HAov Tov Kpdvou ’EXoelu erexrHOnoay, 
&s dy Kpdvior odor Foray of Aeydpevor em) Kpdvov. 
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or false gods, but it becomes in the 
Old Testament the recognised name 
of the true God, plural in form, but 
singular in meaning, In Arabic, 
ilih, without the article, means a 
God in general: with the article, 
Al-Tlah, or Allah,! becomes the name 
of the God of Mohammed, as it was 
the name of the God of Abraham 
and of Moses. 

The origin of Hloah or Iléih has 
been frequently discussed by Euro- 
pean as well as by native scholars, 
The Kamus says that there were 
twenty, Mohammad El Fasi that 
there were thirty, opinions about it. 
Professor Fleischer,? whose judg- 
ment in such matters we may 
trust implicitly, traces Hl, the 
strong one, back to a root dl 
(with middle vav, aval), to be 
thick and dense, to be fleshy and 
strong. But he takes Hloah or 


[lih for an abstract noun, in the 
sense of fear, derived from a totally 
different root, viz. alah, to be agi- 


tated, confounded, perplexed. From 
meaning fear, Hloah came to mean 
the object of fear or reverence, 
and thus became a name of 
God. In the same way we find 
pachad, which means fear, used in 
the sense of God; Gen. xxxi. 42— 
‘Except the God of my father, the 
God of Abraham, and the fear of 
Isaac had been with me.’ And 
again, v. 55—‘ And Jacob sware by 
the fear of his father Isaac.’ In 
Aramaic, dachld, fear, is the recog- 
nised name for God or for an idol. 
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The same ancient name appears 
also in its feminine form as Alldt.3 
Her famous temple at Taif, in 
Arabia, was second only in.import- 
ance to the sanctuary of Mekkah, 
and was destroyed at the command 
of Mohammed. The worship of 
Alliét, however, was not confined to 
this one place; and there can be 
no doubt that the Arabian goddess 
Alilet, mentioned by Herodotus,‘ 
is the same as the Alléi of the 
Koran. 

Another famous name of the 
deity, traces of which can be found 
among most of the Semitic nations, 
is Baal, or Bel. The Assyrians and 
Babylonians,> the Phenicians® and 
Carthaginians, the Moabites and 
Philistines, and, we must add, the 
Jews also, all knew of Bel or Baal 
as a great, or even as the supreme 
God. Baal can hardly be considered 
as a strange and foreign god in the 
eyes of the Jewish people, who, in 
spite of the protests of the Hebrew 
prophets, worshipped him so con- 
stantly in the groves of Jerusalem. 
He was felt by them almost as a home 
deity, or, at all events, as a Semitic 
deity, and among the gods whom the 
fathers served on theother side of the 
flood, Bel held most likely a very 
prominent place. Though originally 
one,” Baal became divided into many 
divine personalities through the in- 
fluence of local worship. We hear 
of a Baal-tsur, Baal-tsidon, Baal- 
tars, originally the Baal of Tyre, of 
Sidon, and Tarsus. On two can- 


? See a note by Professor Fleischer in Delitzsch, Commentar tiber die Genesis, 3rd ed., 
1860, p. 64; also Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesellschaft, vol. x. p. 60; 
and Sitzungsberichte der kinigl. Stichsischen Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Philosoph. 


Hist. Classe, vol. xviii. (1866), p. 290-292. 


Dr. W. Wright adopts Prof. Fleischer’s 


derivation ; likewise Prof. Kuenen in his work, De Godsdienst van Israel, p. 45. 
® Osiander, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesellschaft, vii. p. 479-482, 


ces | | \\, Allat, goddess, is contracted from ¥ 


* Herod. iii. 8. 
"ANAdr. In Herod. i. 


» JM Al-Tahat. 


S 


*OvoudCover (of *ApdBiot) Tov wv Ardvucov OporddA, Thy 5& Odpaviny 
131, 138, this name is corrupted to “Adrrra. 


See Osiander, 


Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, ii. 482-3. 


* Fraqmenta Hist. Grac. ii. 498, 2. 


7 M. de Vogiié, Journal Asiatique, 1867, p 


Ibid. iii, 568, 21. 
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delabra. found on the island of 
Malta we read the Phenician dedi- 
cation to ‘ Melkarth, the Baal of 
Tyre.’ At Shechem Baal was wor- 
shipped as Bual-barith,' supposed to 
mean the god of treaties ; at Ekron 
the Philistines worshipped him as 
Baal-zebub,? the lord of flies, while 
the Moabites, and the Jews too, 
knew him also by the name of 
Baal-peor’ On Phenician coins 
Baal is called Baal Shimayim, 
the Baal of heaven, which is the 
Beelsamén of Philo, identified by 
him with the sun.‘ ‘ When the 
heat became oppressive, the ancient 
races of Phenicia,’ he says, ‘lifted 
their hand heavenward to the sun. 
For him they considered the only 
God, the lord of heaven, calling him 
Beelsamén,® which with the Phe- 
nicians is lord of heaven, and with 
the Greeks Zeus.’ We likewise 
hear of Baalim, or many Baals or 
gods. And in the same way as by 
the side of the male Iléh or Allah 
we found a female Alldt, we also find 
by the side of the male Baal, a fe- 
male deity Baalt, the Baaltis of the 
Phenicians. It may be that the 
original conception of female deities 
differs among Semitic and Aryan 
nations, and that these feminine 
forms of Alléh and Baal were at 
first intended only to express the 
energy or activity, or the collective 
powers of the deity, not a separate 
being, least of all a wife. This 
opinion ° is certainly confirmed when 
we see that in a Carthaginian in- 
scription the goddess Tamnit is called 
the face of Baal,’ and that in the 


1 Judges viii. 33; ix. 4. 
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inscription of Eshmunazar, ‘the Si- 
donian Astarte is called the name of 
Baal. In course of time, however, 
this abstract idea was supplanted 
by that of a female power, and even 
a wife, and as such we find Baaltis 
worshipped by Phenicians,® Baby- 
lonians, and Assyrians,'° for the 
name of Mylitta in Herodotus !! 
is, according to Dr. Oppert, a mere 
corruption of Baaltis. 

Another famous female goddess is 
Ashtoreth, 2 name which presup- 
poses a masculine deity, Ashtar. 
Traces of this god have been dis- 
covered in the Ishtar of the Baby- 
lonian inscriptions, and more re- 
cently in the Ashtar of the Moabite 
stone. In this case, however, the 
female deity became predominant, 
and was worshipped, not only by Car- 
thaginians, Phenicians, and Philis- 
tines, but likewise by the Jews! 
when they forsook the Lord, 
and served Baal and Ashtaroth.'* 
The Syrians called her Astarte, and 
by that ominous name she became 
known to Greeks and Romans. 
When Jeremiah speaks of the Queen 
of Heaven,'* this can only be meant 
for Astarte, or Baaltis. Even in 
southern Arabia there are traces of 
the worship of this ancient goddess. 
For in Sana, the ancient capital of 
the Himyaritic kingdom, there was a 
magnificent palace and temple dedi- 
cated to Venus (Bait Ghumdan), 
and the name of Athtar has been 
read in the Himyaritie inscrip- 
tions: nay, it is preceded in one 
place by the verb in the masculine 
gender.!° 


3, 16. 


3 Numbers xxv. 


‘ Fragmenta Hist. Gree. iii. 565, 5. It is impossible to change #Azov into AAov, because 


El or Kronos is mentioned afterwards. 


> Is this the same as Barsamus, mentioned by Moses of Chorene (Hist. Arm. i. 13) as 


a deified hero worshipped by the Syrians ? 
Rawlinson, Ancient Monarchies, i. p. 116. 

® De Vogiié, l.c. p. 138. 

* Syacyp, ef. Sysop. 

® Fragmenta Hist. Gree. iii. 569, 25. 

" Herod. i. 131, 199. 

“ Jer. vii. 18, DYO Np. 

% Osiander, lc. p. 472. G 


2 y Kings xi. 5. 


Or is Barsamus the Son of Heaven? Sce 


* Sys-ny, cf. mim DU, 
10 Thid. iv. 283, 9. 
13 Judges iii. 12. 


Gildemeister, Zeitschrift der D. M. G. xxiv. pp. 180, 181; 


Lenormant, Comptes-rendus des séances de l Acad. des inscriptions et belles-lettres de 
Cannée 1867 ; Levy, Zeitschrift der D. M. G. xxiv. p. 189. 
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Another word, meaning originally 
king, which must have been fixed 
upon as a name of the Deity in 
prehistoric times, is the Hebrew 
Melech. We find it in Moloch, who 
was worshipped, not only at Car- 
thage, in the Islands of Crete and 
Rhodes, but likewise in the valley 
of Hinnom. We find the same 
word in Milecom, the god of the 
Ammonites, who had a sanctuary 
in Mount Olivet; and the gods 
Adrammelech and Anammelech, to 
whom the Sepharvites burnt their 
children in the fire,’ seem again but 
local varieties of the same ancient 
Semitic idol. 

Adondi, which in Hebrew means 
my lord, and in the Old Testament is 
used exclusively of Jehovah, appears 
in Phenicia as the name of the 
Supreme Deity, and after under- 
going manifold mythological trans- 
formations, the same name has 
become familiar to us through the 
Greek tales about the beautiful 
youth Adonis, loved by Aphrodite, 
and killed by the wild boar of Ares. 

Elyén, which in Hebrew means 
the Highest, is used in the Old 
Testament as a predicate of God. 
lt occurs also by itself as a name 
of Jehovah. Melchizedek is called 
emphatically the priest of El elyén, 
the priest of the most high God. 

But this name again is not re- 
stricted to Hebrew. It occurs in 
the Phenician cosmogony as Eliun, 
the highest God, the Father of 
Heaven, who was the father of El. 
Dr. Oppert has identified this Eliun 
with the Illinws mentioned by Da- 
mascius. 

Another word used in the Bible, 


2 Kings xvii. 31. 
De Vogiié, 1. c. p. 160. 


i 
3 
* Bunsen, Egypt, iv. 221. 
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sometimes in combination with E], 
and more frequently alone, as a name 
of the supreme deity, is Shaddai,*the 
Powerful. It comes from a kindred 
root to that which has yielded the 
substantive Shed, meaning demon 
in the language of the Talmud, and 
the plur. Shedim, a name for false 
gods or idols in the Old Testament. 
This name occurs as Set or Sed in 
the hieroglyphic inscriptions.’ It 
is there the name of a god intro- 
duced by the shepherds, and one of 
his surnames is given as Baal. The 
same deity Shaddai, the Power- 
ful, has, by a clever conjecture, 
been discovered as one of the 
deities worshipped by the ancient 
Phenicians.* 

While these names of the Deity 
and some others are shared in com- 
mon by all, or by the most im- 
portant members of the Semitic 
family, and must therefore have 
existed previous to the first Semitic 
separation, there are others peculiar 
to each branch. 

Thus the name of Jehovah, or 
Jahveh,> as it seems originally to 
have been pronounced, seems to me 
to be a divine name peculiar to the 
Jews. It is true that in a well- 
known passage of Lydus, IAO® is 
said to have been the name of God 
among the Chaldeans. But grant- 
ing that [AO was the same word as 
Jahveh or Jehovah or Jah (as in 
Hallelu-jah), may not Lydus by the 
Chaldeans have simply meant the 
Jews? If, as Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son maintains, the name of Jehovah 
occurred in the Babylonian inscrip- 
tions, the case would be different ; 
we should then have to admit that 


2 yay, or ray Sy. 


De Vogiié, Mélanges d Archéologie, p. 77. 
Theodoret. Quest. xv. ad. Exodum (420 A.D.): 


Kadovo.: 5¢ abrd Sauapeira: IABE, 


*Jovdaio: B& IAQ. Diod. Sic. i. 94 (59 B.C.): mapa 3& Tots “lovdalois Mwvojy toy ‘law 
émicAovmevoy Gedy, K.T.A. 

® Lydus, De Mensibus, iv. 38,14: Oi Xaddaior roy Gedy IAN Agyous:, dvtl rod Pada 
vontéy: TH dowlkwy yAdoon Kal SABANO St woddaxod A€yerat, olov 5 iwtp rods éwts 
médous, Tovréotw 6 Snuovpyds. Bunsen, Egypt, iv. 193; Renan, Sanchoniathon, p. 44, 
note, 


And see Diodorus Siculus, i. 94, 2. 
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this name, too, was fixed before the 
Semitic family was broken up; but 
until this is fully proved, we shall 
be justified in claiming Jehovah as 
a name of the Deity peculiar to 
Hebrew, or, at all events, as fixed by 
the Hebrew prophets in the sense 
of the one true God, opposed to all 
other gods of the Semitic race." 
But whether we include or ex- 
clude the name of Jehovah, we 
have, I think, sufficient witnesses 
to establish what we wished to 
establish, viz.,that there was a period 
during which the ancestors of the 
Semitic family had not yet been 
divided, whether in language or in 
religion. That period transcends the 
recollection of every one of the 
Semitic races in the same way as 
neither Hindus, Greeks, nor Romans 
have any recollection of the time 
when they spoke a common lan- 
guage, and worshipped their Father 
in heaven by a name that was 
as yet neither Sanskrit, nor Greek, 
nor Latin. But I do not hesitate to 
call this prehistoric period historical 
in the best sense of the word. It 
was a real period, because, unless it 
was real, all the realities of the 
Semitic languages and the Semitic 
religions, such as we find them 
after their separation, would be un- 
intelligible. Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Arabic point to a common source 
as much as Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin; and unless we can bring 
ourselves to doubt that the Hindus, 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
Teutons derived the worship of 
their principal deity from their com- 
mon Aryan sanctuary, we shall not 
be able to deny that there was 
likewise a primitive religion of 
the whole Semitic race, and that 
El, the Strong One in heaven, was 
invoked by the ancestors of all the 
Semitic races, before there were 
Babylonians in Babylon, Phenicians 


* Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 461. 
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in Sidon and Tyrus, before there 
were Jews in Mesopotamia or Jern- 
salem. The evidence of the Semitic 
is the same as that of the Aryan 
languages: the conclusion cannot 
be different. 

We now come to the third nucleus 
of language, and as I hope to show, 
of religion also—to that which forms 
the foundation of the Turanian 
world. The subject is extremely dif- 
ficult, and I confess I doubt whether 
I shall succeed in engaging your 
sympathy in favour of the religious 
opinions of people so strange, so 
far removed from us, as the Chinese, 
the Mongolians, the Samoyedes, the 
Finns,and Lapps. We naturally take 
an interest in the ancient history of 
the Aryan and Semitic nations, for 
after all, we are ourselves Aryan in 
language, and Semitic, at least to a 
certain extent, in religion. But what 
have we in common with the Tura- 
nians, with Chinese and Samoyedes ? 
Very little, it may seem ; and yet it 
is not very little, for it is our com- 
mon humanity. It is not the yellow 
skin and the high cheekbones that 
make the man. Nay, if we look but 
steadily into those black Chinese 
eyes, we shall find that there, too, 
there is a soul that responds to a 
soul, and that the God whom 
they mean is the same God whom 
we mean, however helpless their 
utterance, however imperfect their 
worship. 

If we take the religion of China 
as the earliest representative of 
Turanian worship, the question is, 
whether we can find any names of 
the Deity in Chinese which appear 
again in the religions and mytho- 
logies of other Turanian tribes, such 
as the Mandshus, the Mongolians, the 
Tatars, or Finns. Iconfess that,con- 
sidering the changing and shifting 
character of the Turanian languages, 
considering also the long interval 


Rawlinson has kindly informed me that he 


doubts whether Yahu, which occurs in the sense of God in the Assyrian inscription, 
belonged properly to the Assyrian language. He thinks that it may have been borrowed 
from Syria, and adopted with the language, as were so many other foreign terms. 
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of time that must have passed 
between the first linguistic and 
religious settlement in China, and 
the later gradual and imperfect con- 
solidation of the other Turanian 
races, I was not very sanguine in 
my expectation that any such names 
as Dyaiis pitar among the Aryans, 
or Eland Baal among the Shemites, 
could have survived in the religious 
traditions of the vast Turanian 
world. However, there is no reason 
why we should not look for such 
names in Chinese, Mongolian, and 
Turkish ; still less, why we should 
pass them by with indifference or 
incredulity because, from the very 
nature of the case, their coincidence 
is not so striking and convincing as 
that of the Semitic and Aryan names 
of the Deity. There are in researches 
of this kind different degrees of 
certainty, and I am the very last 
person to slur them over, and to 
represent all our results as equally 
certain. But if we want to arrive 
at terra firma, we must not mind a 
plunge now and then; and if we 
wish to mount a ladder, we must not 
be afraid of taking the first step. 
The coincidences between the reli- 
gious phraseology of Chinese and 
other Turanian languages are cer- 
tainly not like the coincidences 
between Greek and Sanskrit, or 
between Hebrew and Phenician ; 
but they are such that they ought 
not to be neglected by the pioneers 
of a new science. 

You remember that the popular 
worship of ancient China was a 
worship of single spirits, of powers, 
or, we might almost say, of names ; 
the names of the most prominent 
powers of nature which are sup- 
posed to exercise an influence for 
good or evil on the life of man. 
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We find a belief in spirits of the 
sky, the sun, the moon, the stars, 
the earth, the mountains, the rivers ; 
to say nothing as yet of the spirits 
of the departed. In China, where 
there always has been a strong ten- 
dency towards order and regularity, 
some kind of system has been 
superinduced by the recognition of 
two powers, one active, the other 
passive, one male, the other female, 
which comprehend everything, and 
which, in the mind of the more 
enlightened, tower high above the 
great crowd of minor spirits. These 
two powers are within and beneath 
and behind everything that is 
double in nature, and they have 
frequently been identified with 
heaven and earth. We can clearly 
see, however, that the spirit of 
heaven occupied from the beginning 
a much higher position than the 
spirit of the earth. It is in the 
historical books only, in the Shu- 
King,! that we are told that heaven 
and earth together are the father and 
mother of all things. In the ancient 
poetry Heaven alone is both father 
and mother.? This spirit of heaven 
is known in Chinese by the name of 
Tien, and wherever in other religions 
we should expect the name of the 
supreme deity, whether Jupiter or 
Allah, we find in Chinese the name 
of Tien or sky. This Tien, accord- 
ing to the Imperial Dictionary of 
Kanghee, means the Great One, he 
that dwells on high and regulates 
all below. Wesee in fact that Tien, 
originally the name of sky, has 
passed in Chinese through nearly 
all the phases, from the lowest to 
the highest, through which the 
Aryan name for sky, dyaus, passed 
in the poetry, the religion, mytho- 
logy, and philosophy of India and 


! In the Shu-king (3, 11) Tien is called Shang-tien, or High Heaven, which is 
synonymous with Shang-te, High Spirit, another very common name of the supreme 


deity. 


The Confucians never made any image of Shang-te, but the Taosse represented 


their (Yah-hwang) Shang-te under the human form.—Medhurst, Inguiry, p. 46. 
? Chalmers, Origin of the Chinese, p. 14; Medhurst, 1. ¢., p. 124; contrast between 


Shins and Shangti. 
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Greece. The sign of tien in Chinese 
is 7. and this is compounded of 


two signs: k ta, which means great, 
and — yih, which means one. The 


sky, therefore, was conceived as the 
One, the Peerless, and as the Great, 
the High, the Exalted. I remember 
reading in a Chinese book, ‘As 
there is but one sky, how can there 
be many gods?’ In fact, their belief 
in Tien, the spirit of heaven, 
moulded the whole of the religious 
phraseology of the Chinese. ‘The 
glorious heaven,’ we read, ‘is called 
bright, it accompanies you wherever 
you go; the glorious heaven is 
called luminous, it goes wherever 
you roam.’ Tien is called the an- 
cestor of all things ; the highest that 
isabove. He is called the great 
framer, who makes things as a 
potter frames an earthen vessel. 
The Chinese also speak of the 
decrees and the will of Heaven, of 
the steps of Heaven or Providence. 
The sages who teach the people 
are sent by heaven, and Confucms 
himself is said to have been used 
by heaven as the ‘alarum’ of the 
world. The same Confucius, when 
on the brink of despondency, be- 
cause no one would believe in him, 
knows of one comfort only; that 
comfort is: ‘ Heaven knows me.’ It 
is clear from many, passages that 
with Confucius Tien or the Spirit 
of Heaven was the supreme deity, 
and that he looked upon the other 
gods of the people, the spirits of the 
air, the mountains and the rivers, 
the spirits also of the departed, 
very much with the same feelings 
with which Sokrates regarded the 
mythological deities of Greece. 
Thus when asked on one occasion 
how the spirits should be served, 
he replied: ‘If we are not able to 
serve men, how can we serve the 
spirits?’ And at another time he 
said in his short and significant 
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manner: ‘ Respect the Gods, and 
keep them at a distance.”! 

We have now to see whether we 
can find any traces of this belief in 
a supreme spirit of heaven among 
the other branches of the Turanian 
class, the Mandshus, Mongolians, 
Tatars, Finns, or Lapps. As there 
are many names for sky in the 
Turanian dialects, it would not be 
absolutely necessary that we should 
find the same name which we found 
in: Chinese: yet, if traces of that 
name could be found among Mon- 
golians and Tatars, our argument 
would, no doubt, gain far greater 
strength. It is the same in all re- 
searches of comparative mythology. 
If we find the same conceptions, the 
same myths and legends, in India, 
Greece, Italy, and Germany, there is, 
no doubt, some presumption in 
favour of their common origin, but 
no more. But if we meet with 
gods and heroes, having the same 
names in the mythology of the 
Veda, and in the mythology of 
Greece and Rome and Germany, 
then we stand on firmer ground. We 
have then to deal with real facts 
that cannot be disputed, and all 
that remains is to explain them. 
In Turanian mythology, however, 
such facts are not easily brought 
together. With the exception of 
China, we know very little of 
the ancient history of the Tura- 
nian races, and what we know of 
their present state comes frequently 
from prejudiced observers. Besides, 
their old heathendom is fast dis- 
appearing before the advance of 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and 
Christianity. Yet if we take the 
accounts of the most trustworthy 
travellers in Central and Northern 
Asia, and more particularly the 
careful observations of Castrén, we 
cannot but recognise some most 
striking coincidences in the scattered 
notices of the religion of the Tun- 


' Medhurst, Rep/y to Dr. Boone, p. 32. 
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gusic, Mongolic, Tataric, and Finnic 
tribes. Everywhere we find a wor- 
ship of the spirits of nature, of the 
spirits of the departed, though be- 
hind and above it there rises the 
belief in some higher power, known 
by different names, sometimes called 
the Father, the Old One, who is the 
Maker and Protector of the world, 
and who always resides in heaven. 
Chinese historians are the only 
writers who give us an account of 
the earlier history of some of these 
Turanian tribes, particularly of the 
Huns, whom they call Hiongnu, and 
of the Turks, whom they call Tukiu. 
They relate! that the Huns wor- 
shipped the sun, the moon, the 
spirits of the sky and the earth, and 
the spirits of the departed, and that 
their priests, the Shamans, possessed 
a power over the clouds, being able 
to bring down snow, hail, rain, and 
wind.? 

Menander, a Byzantine historian, 
relates of the Turks that in his 
time they worshipped the fire, the 
water, and the earth, but that at the 
same time they believed in a God, 
the maker of the world, and offered 
to him sacrifices of camels, oxen, and 
sheep. 

Still later we get some informa- 
tion from medieval travellers, such 
as Plano Carpini and Marco Polo, 
who say that the Mongol tribes paid 
great reverence to the sun, the fire, 
and the water, but that they believed 
also in a great and powerful God, 
whom they called Natagai(Natigay) 
or Itoga. 

In modern times we have chiefly 
to depend on Castrén, who had eyes 
to see and ears to hear what few 
other travellers would have seen or 
heard, or understood. Speaking of 
the Tungusic tribes, he says, ‘ they 
worship the sun, the moon, the 
stars, the earth, fire, the spirits of 
forests, rivers, and certain sacred 
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localities ; they worship even images 
and fetishes, but with all this they 
retain a faith in a supreme being 
which they call Buga.’* ‘The Sa- 
moyedes,’ he says, ‘worship idols 
and various natural objects; but 
they always profess a belief in a 
higher divine power which they call 
Num.’ 

This deity which is called Num 
is also called Juma by the Samo- 
yedes,‘ and is in fact the same deity 
which in the grand mythology of 
Finland is known under the name 
of Jumala. The mythology of Fin- 
land has been more carefully pre- 
served than the mythologies of all 
the other Altaic races, and in their 
ancient epic poems which have been 
kept up by oral tradition for cen- 
turies, and have been written down 
but very lately, we have magnificent 
descriptions of Jumala, the deity of 
the sky. Jumala meant originally 
the sky. It is derived, as Castrén has 
shown (p. 24), from Jume, thunder, 
and la, the place, meaning therefore 
the place of thunder, or the sky. 
It is used first of all for sky, 
secondly for god of the sky, and 
thirdly for gods in general. The 
very same word, only modified ac- 
cording to the phonetic rules of 
each language, occurs among the 
Lapps (p. 11), the Esthonians, the 
Syrjanes, the. Tcheremissians, and 
the Votyakes (p. 24). We can 
watch the growth and the changes 
of this heavenly deity as we catch 
a glimpse here and there of the 
religious thoughts of these Altaic 
tribes. An old Samoyede woman 
who was asked by Castrén (p. 16) 
whether she ever said her prayers, 
replied : ‘Every morning I step out of 
my tent and bow before the sun, and 
say: “ When thou risest, I, too, rise 
from my bed.” And every evening 
I say: “When thou sinkest down, 
I, too, sink down to rest.”’ That 


’ Castrén, Vorlesungen tiber Finnische Mythologie, p. 2. 


? Ibid. l.c., p. 36. 
* Castrén, l.¢., p. 13. 
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was her prayer, perhaps the whole 
of her religious service ;—a poor 
prayer it may seem to us, but not to 
her: for it made that old woman 
look twice at least every day away 
from earth and up to heaven ; it im- 
plied that her life was bound up with 
a larger and higher life; it encircled 
the daily routine of her earthly exist- 
ence with something of a divine 
halo. She herself was evidently 
proud of it, for she added, with a 
touch of self-righteousness : ‘ There 
are wild people who never say their 
morning and evening prayers.’ 

As in this case the deity of the 
sky is represented, as it were, by 
the sun, we see Jumala, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, conceived as 
the deity of the sea. When walk- 
ing one evening with a Samoyede 
sailor along the coast of the Polar 
Sea, Castrén asked him: ‘ Tell me, 
where is Num?’ (ie. Jumala.) 
Without a moment’s hesitation the 
old sailor pointed to the dark, dis- 
tant sea, and said: ‘ He is there.’ 

Again, in the epic poem Kalevala, 
when the hostess of Pohjola is in 
labour, she calls on Jumala, and 
says: ‘Come now into the bath, 
Jumala, into the warmth, O lord of 
the air!’ (p. 19.) 

At another time Jumala is the 
god of the air, and is invoked in the 
following lines (p. 21): 

Harness now thyself, Jumala, 

Ruler of the air, thy horses ! 

Bring them forth, thy rapid racers, 

Drive the sledge with glittering colours, 
Passing through our bones, our ankles, 
‘Through our flesh that shakes and trembles, 
Through our veins which seem all broken. 
Knit the flesh and bones together, 

Fasten vein to vein more firmly. 

Let our joints be fiiled with silver, 

Let our veins with gold be running! 


In all these cases the deity in- 
voked is the same, it is the deity 
of the sky, Jumala ; but so indefinite 
is his character, that we can hardly 
say whether he is the god of the 
sky, or the sun, or the sea, or the 
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air, or whether he is a supreme 
deity reflected in all these aspects 
of nature. 

However, you will naturally ask, 
where is there any similarity be- 
tween the name of that deity and 
the Chinese deity of the sky, Tien ? 
The common worship of Jumala 
may prove some kind of religious 
concentration among the different 
Altaic nations in the North of Asia, 
but it does not prove any pre- 
historic community of worship be- 
tween those nations and the ancient 
inhabitants of China. It is true 
that the Chinese Tien, with its three 
meanings of sky, god of the sky, 
and god in general, is the exact 
counterpart of the North Turanian 
Jumala; but still we want more ; we 
want traces of the same name of 
the deity in China, in Mongolia, 
and Tatary, just as we found the 
name of Jupiter in India and Italy, 
and the name of El in Babylon and 
Palestine. 

Well, let us remember that 
Chinese is a monosyllabic language, 
and that the later Turanian dia- 
lects have entered into the agglu- 
tinative stage, that is to say, that 
they use derivative suffixes, and we 
shall then without much difficulty 
discover traces of the Chinese word 
Tien, with all its meanings, among 
some at least of the most important 
of the Turanian races. In the 
Mongolian language we find Teng-vi,! 
and this means, first, sky; then, 
god of the sky; then, god in general; 
and lastly spirit or demon, whether 
good or bad. 

I think you will see the import- 
ant bearing of this discovery, for 
it clinches the argument as nothing 
else could have clinched it. Un- 
less we had found the same name 
of the supreme deity in the hymns 
of the Veda and in the prayer of 
the priestesses at Dodona, we could 
not have forced the conviction that 
it was originally one and the same 


? Turkish ‘tangry ’ (, Gill or gts. tenri), the Yakute ‘tangara? 
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conception of divine personality, that 
had been worshipped long before 
the Hindus had entered India, or 
the dove had alighted on the oak of 
Dodona. The same applies to the 
Chinese Tien and the Mongolian 
Tengri. And thisisnotall. By a for- 
tunate accident the Turanian name 
of Tengri can be traced back from 
the modern Mongolian to an earlier 
period. Chinese authors, in their 
accounts of the early history of the 
Huns, tell us that the title given 
by the Huns to their leaders was 
tangli-kutu (or tchen-jii).' This 
tangli-kutu meant in their lan- 
guage Son of Heaven, and you will 
remember that the same name, 
Son of Heaven, is still given to the 
Chinese Emperor.? It does not 
mean Son of God, but Emperor by 
the grace of God. Now the Chi- 
nese title is tien-tze, corresponding 
tothe Hunnish tangli-kutu. Hence 
Hunnish tang-li, or Mongolian teng- 
ri, are the same as the Chinese Tien. 

Again in the historical accounts 
which the Chinese give of the Tw- 
iu, the ancestors of the Turks, 
it is said that they worshipped the 
Spirits of the Earth, and that they 
called these spirits pu-teng-t-li. 
Here the first syllable must be in- 
tended for earth, while in teng-i-li 
we have again the same word as 
the Mongolian tengri, only used, 
even at that early time, no 
longer in the sense of heaven, or 
god of heaven, 
gods and spirits in general. We 
find a similar transition of mean- 
ing in the modern Yakute word 
tangara. It means the sky, and it 
means God; but among the Chris- 
tian converts in Siberia, fangara is 
also used to signify ‘the Saints.’ 
The wild reindeer is called in Yakute 
God’s reindeer, because it lives in 
the open air, or because God alone 
takes care of it. 


Here, then, we have the same 
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kind of evidence which enabled us 
to establish a primitive Aryan 
and a primitive Semitic religion : 
we have a common name, and this 
name given to the highest’ deity, 
preserved in the monosyllabic lan- 
guage of China, and in the cognate, 
though agglutinative, dialects of 
some of the principal North Tu- 
ranian tribes. We find in these 
words, not merely a vague simi- 
larity of sound and meaning, but, 
by watching their growth in Chinese, 
Mongolian, and Turkish, we are 
able to discover in them traces of 
organic identity. Everywhere they 


begin with the meaning of sky, 
they rise to the meaning of God, 


and they sink down again to the 
meaning of gods and spirits. The 
changes in the meaning of these 
words ran parallel with the changes 
that took place in the religions of 
these nations, which in China, as 
elsewhere, combine the worship 
of numberless spirits with the be- 
lief in a supreme heavenly deity. 

Did we allow ourselves to be 
guided by mere similarity of sound 
and meaning, it would be easy, for 
instance, to connect the name given 
to the highest deity by the Samo- 
yedes, Nwm, the same as the Finnish 
Jumatla), with the name used for 
God in the language of Tibet, Nam. 
This might seem a most important 
link, because it would help us to 
establish an original identity of reli- 
gion among members of the North 
and South Turanian branches. But 
till we know something of the 
antecedents of the Tibetan word, 
till we know, as I said before, its 
organic growth, we cannot think of 
using it for such purposes. 

If we now turn for a moment to 
the minor spirits believed in by the 
large masses in China, we shall 

easily see that they, too, in their 
character are strikingly like the 
spirits worshipped by ‘the North 


1 Schott, Ucher dans Altaische Sprachgeschlecht, P- 9- 
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Turanian tribes. These spirits in 
Chinese are called Shin,' which is 
really the name given to every in- 
visible power or influence which 
can be perceived in operation in the 
universe. Some Shins or spirits 
receive real worship, which is gra- 
duated according to their dignity ; 
others are looked upon with fear. 
The spirits of pestilence are driven 
out and dispersed by exorcism; 
many are only talked about. There 
are so many spirits that it seems 
impossible to fix their exact number. 
The principal classes? are the 
celestial spirits (tien shin), the 
terrestrial spirits (ti ki), and the 
ancestral spirits (jin kwei), and this 
is the order* in which they are 
ranked according to their dignity. 
Among celestial spirits (tien shin) 
we find the spirits of the sun and 
the moon and the stars, the clouds, 
wind, thunder, and rain; among 
terrestrial spirits, those of the 
mountains, the fields, the grain, 
the rivers, the trees, the year. 
Among the departed spirits are 
those of the emperors, the sages, 
and other public benefactors, which 
are to be revered by the whole 
nation, while each family has its 
own manes which are treated with 
special reverence and honoured by 
many superstitious rites.‘ 

The same state of religious feel- 
ing is exhibited among the North 
Turanian tribes, only without those 
minute distinctions and regulations 
in which the Chinese mind delights. 
The Samoyedes, as we saw, believed 
in a supreme god of heaven, called 
Num; but Castrén, who lived so 
long among them, says: ‘ The chief 
deities invoked by their priests or 


’ Medhurst, Reply, p. 11. 
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sorcerers, the Shamans, are the so- 
called Tadebejos,° invisible spirits 
dwelling in the air, the earth, the 
water, and everywhere in nature. 
I have heard many a Samoyede 
say that they were merely the 
spirits of the departed, but others 
look upon them as a class of in- 
ferior deities.’ 

The same scholar tells us (p. 105) 
that ‘the mythology of the Finns 
is flooded with names of deities. 
Every object in nature has a genius, 
called haltia, which is supposed to 
be its creator and protector. These 
spirits were not tied to these out- 
ward objects, but were free to roam 
about, and had a body and soul, 
and their own well-marked per- 
sonality. Nor did their existence 
depend on the existence of a single 
object; for though there was no 
object in nature without a genius, 
the genius was not confined to any 
single object, but comprehended 
the whole class or genus. This 
mountain-ash, this stone, this house 
has its own genius, but the same 
genius cares for all other mountain- 
ashes, stones, and houses.’ 

We have only to translate this 
into the language of logic, and we 
shall understand at once what has 
happened here as elsewhere in the 
growth of religious ideas and mytho- 
logical names. What we call a 
general conception, or what used to 
be called ‘essentia generalis,’ ‘the 
tree-hood,’ ‘the stone-hood,’ ‘the 
house-hood,’ in fact, the genus tree, 
stone, and house, is what the Finns 
and Samoyedes call the genius, the 
haltia, the tadebejo, and what the 
Chinese call Shin. We speak very 
glibly of an essentia generalis, but 


2 Thid. 1. ¢., p. 21. 


* Ibid. 1. ¢., p. 22. The spirits of heaven are called shin; the spirits of earth 
are called ki; when men die their wandering and transformed souls and spirits are 


called kwei. 


‘ Ibid. i. p. 43. The great sacrifices are offered only to Te or Shang-te, the same 
as Tien. The five Ze which used to be joined with Shang-te at the great border sacrifice 
were only the five powers or qualities of Shang-te personified. Since the year A.D. 1369 
the worship of these five Ze has been abolished. 


> Castrén, Finnische Mythologre, p. 122. 
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to the unschooled mind this was too 
great an effort. Something sub- 
stantial and individual had to be 
retained when trees had to be 
spoken of as a forest, or days as a 
year; and in this transition period 
from individual to general concep- 
tions, from the tangible to the com- 
prehensible, from the real to the 
abstract, the shadow, the ghost, the 
power or the spirit of the forest, of 
the year, of the clouds, and the 
lightning, took possession of the 
human mind, and a class of beings 
was called into existence which 
stands before us as so-called deities 
in the religion and mythology of 
the ancient world. 

The worship of ancestral spirits 
is likewise shared in common by the 
North Turanian races and the 
Chinese. Ido not lay much stress 
on that fact, because the worship of 
the spirits of the departed is perhaps 
the most widely spread form of na- 
tural superstition all over the world. 
It is important, however, to observe 
that on this point also, which has 
always been regarded as most cha- 
racteristic of Chinese religion, there 
is no difference between China and 
Northern Asia. Most of the Finnish 
and Altaic tribes, says Castrén (p. 
119), cherish a belief that death, 
which they look upon with terrible 
fear, does not entirely destroy in- 
(lividual existence. And even those 
who do not profess belief in a future 
life, observe certain ceremonies 
which show that they think of the 
departed as still existing. They 
‘take food, dresses, oxen, knives, 
tinder-boxes, kettles, and sledges, 
and place them on the graves; 
nay, if pressed, they would confess 
that this is done to enable the 
departed to hunt, to fish, and 
to fight, as they used to do when 
alive. Lapps and Finns admit 
that the body decays, but they 
imagine that a new body is given 
to the dead in the lower world. 
Others speak of the departed as 
ghosts or spirits, who either stay in 
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the grave or in the realm of the 
dead, or who roam about on earth, 
particularly in the dead of night, 
and during storm and rain. They 
give signs of themselves in the howl- 
ing of the wind, the rustling of 
leaves, the crackling of the fire, and 
in a thousand other ways. They 
are invisible to ordinary mortals, 
but the sorcerers or Shamans can 
see them, and can even divine their 
thoughts. It is curious that in 
general these spirits are supposed 
to be mischievous; and the most 
mischievous of all are the spirits 
of the departed priests (p. 123). 
They interrupt the sleep, they send 
illness and misfortunes, and they 
trouble the conscience of their rela- 
tives. Everything is done to keep 
them away. When the corpse has 
been carried out of the house, a red- 
hot stone is thrown after the de- 
parted, as a charm to prevent his 
return. The offerings of food and 
other articles deposited on the grave 
are accounted for by some as depriv- 
ing the dead of any excuse for com- 
ing to the house, and fetching these 
things himself. Among the Tchu- 
vashes a son uses the following 
invocation when offering sacrifice to 
the spirit of his father: ‘ We honour 
thee with a feast ; look, here is bread 
for thee, and different kinds of 
meat; thou hast all thou canst want: 
but do not trouble us, do not come 
near us’ (p. 122). 

It is certainly a general belief 
thatif*they receive no such offerings, 
the dead revenge themselves by 
sending diseases and other misfor- 
tunes. The ancient Hiongnu or 
Huns killed the prisoners of war 
on the tombs of their leaders; for 
the Shamans assured them that the 
anger of the spirits could not be 
appeased otherwise. The same 
Huns had regular sacrifices in 
honour of their ancestral spirits. 
One tribe, the Topas, which had 
migrated from Siberia to Central 
Asia, sent ambassadors with offer- 
ings to the tombs of their ancestors. 
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Their tombs were protected with 
high palings, to prevent the living 
from clambering in, and the dead 
from clambering out. Some of these 
tombs were magnificently adorned,! 
and at last grew almost, and in 
China ? altogether, into temples 
where the spirits of the departed 
were actually worshipped. All this 
takes place by slow degrees; it 
begins with placing a flower on the 
tomb ; it ends with worshipping the 
spirits of departed emperors? as 
equals of the Supreme Spirit, the 
Shang-te or Tien, and as enjoying 
a divine rank far above other 
spirits or Shins. The difference, 
at first sight, between the minute 
ceremonial of China and the homely 
worship of Finns and Lapps may 
seem enormous; butif we trace both 
back as far as we can, we see that 
the early stages of their religious 
belief are curiously alike. First, a 
worship of heaven, as the emblem of 
the most exalted conception which 
the untutored mind of man can en- 
tertain, expanding with the expand- 


ing thoughts of its worshippers, 
and eventually leading and lifting 
the soul from horizon to horizon, to 
a belief in that which is beyond 
all horizons, a belief in that which 


is infinite. Secondly, a belief in 
deathless spirits or powers of nature; 
which supplies the more immediate 


’ Castrén, 1. ¢., p. 122. 
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and every-day wants of the reli- 
gious instinct of man, satisfies the 
imagination, and furnishes the ear- 
liest poetry with elevated themes. 
Lastly, a belief in the existence of 
ancestral spirits; which implies, 
consciously or unconsciously, in a 
spiritual or in a material form, that 
which is one of the life-springs of 
all religion, a belief in immor- 
tality. 

Allow me in conclusion to reca- 
pitulate shortly the results of this 
Lecture. 

We found, first of all, that there 
is a natural connection between lan- 
guage and religion, and that there- 
fore the classification of languages 
is applicable to the ancient religions 
of the world. 

We found, secondly, that there 
was a common Aryan religion before 
the separation of the Aryan race ; 
a common Semitic religion before 
the separation of the Semitic race ; 
and a common Turanic religion be- 
fore the separation of the Chinese 
and the other tribes belonging to 
the Turanian class. We found, in 
fact, three ancient centres of re- 
ligion as we had found before three 
ancient centres of language, and 
we have thus gained, I believe, a 
truly historical basis for a scientific 
classification of the principal re- 
ligions of the world. 


* When an emperor died, and men erected an ancestral temple, and set up a parental 
tablet (as a resting-place for the ‘shin’ or spirit of the departed), they called him Te.— 
Medhurst, Jnguiry, p. 7; from the Le-ke, vol. i. p. 49. 


* Medhurst, Jnguiry, p. 45. 





THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD AND DRUGS. 


 gewesed SMITH’S well-known 
account of the plight of the 
British Taxpayer in his day might 
fairly be parodied and applied to 
that of the British Consumer in our 
own. From his cradle to his grave 
he seems to be the victim of per- 
petual fraud. More especially 
this the case with respect to the 
various solids and fiuids he is in 
the habit of using either as food 
or as drugs. It cannot be doubted 
that the vast majority of these are 
subjected to systematic adulters 
tion, whether they come “wend 
abroad or are produced at home, 
both in the raw material and in every 
new form which it is made to 
assume by the industry of man. 
The adulterations of food and 
drugs ordinarily practised are of 
three kinds: namely, those which are 
intended to increase their bulk or 
weight, those which are intended to 
improve their appearance, and those 


which are intended to impart tothem 


fictitious strength or some other 
fictitious quality. These several 
branches of the art and mystery of 
sophistication may be illustrated : 
the first, by the addition of potato 
meal or plaster of Paris to bread, of 
chicory to coffee, of wheat-flour to 
mustard, of dripping to butter, and 
of water to milk, vinegar, spirits, 
and malt liquors; the second, by 
the addition of alum or sulphate of 
copper to bread, of Prussian blue 
yw black lead to tea, of ferruginous 
earths to cocoa and preserved meats, 
of verdigris to pickles, and of 
mineral pigments to confectionery ; 
and the third, by the addition “of 
cocculus indicus or grains of para- 
dise to malt liquors, of sulphuric 
acid to vinegar, of oe to 
gin, of caramel or black ner to 


1 Food and its Sietiaeatinns: 
Commission of the Lancet for the 
tended. By Arthur -Hill Hassall, 
London: 1855. 


coffee and chicory, and of catechu 
or terra japonica to tea. An inge- 
nious custom also obtains of pre- 
paring one substance for sale as 
another, and with this object of 
giving to the imitation the name of 
the original. Thus, we find gelatine 
very frequently sold as isinglass, and 
sprats red-leaded as anchovies, and 
sometimes acacia bark substituted 
for cinnamon, and mahogany balls 
for nutmegs. 

The most comprehensive enquiry 
which has been made into the 
subject of adulteration, at any 
rate in this country, is that which 
was conducted by an ‘Analyti- 
cal Sanitary Commission’ em- 
ployed by the late Mr. Wakley, the 
coroner for Middlesex, under the 
superintendence of Dr. Arthur 
Hill Hassall. The reports of this 
Commission appeared in the Lancet, 
of which Mr. Wakley was proprietor 
and editor, in the years 1851-1854, 
and were afterwards enlarged and 
collected ina volume by Dr. Hassall.! 
Mr. Wakley determined topublish in 
his journal not only the analyses of 
the samples of different commodities 
examined by his commissioners, 
but also the names and addresses of 
the dealers from whom they should 
be obtained, and this whether they 
proved to be genuine or sophis- 
ticated. Of his intention to do so 
he advertised a three months’ no- 
tice, and at the end of that period 
the joint work of detection and ex- 
posure was commenced, and week 
after week was vigorously continued 
for about four years. A great outcry 
was of course raised against this pro- 
ceeding by the fraudulent tradesmen 
of the metropolis, but itis worthy of 
remark that only one of the swarm 
of complainers was bold enough to 


comprising the Reports of the Analytical Sanitary 
years 1851 
M.D., 


revised and ex- 
Commission, &c. 


to 1854 inclusive, 


Chief Analyst of the 
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resort to legal proceedings against 
the Lancet, and he prudently retired 
from the action he had begun before 
it came on for trial. 

The large class of puffing adver- 
tisers was peculiarly obnoxious 
to the attacks of the Commission. 
Their pretentious announcements 
were faithfully reproduced in the 
columns of the Lancet, with the 
real nature of their belauded com- 
pounds as faithfully recorded be- 
neath them. We see for example, 
that ‘The Chinese Botanical Pow- 
der or Chinese Economist,’ was ‘ a 
mixture of catechu and wheat 
flour, the latter ingredient being 
added to reduce the strength of 
the catechu;’ ‘La Veno Beno, the 
Chinese Tea Improver,’ was twenty- 
four per cent. sumach leaves and 
seventy-six per cent. catechu; ‘ Haw- 
thorn’s Extraordinary Coffees’ 
were ‘ nearly all chicory, with but 
little coffee to be detected ;’ ‘ Rogers 
and Co.’s Pure Parisian Coffee’ was 
‘more than half chicory, mangel- 
wurzel, and a third vegetable sub- 
stance;’ ‘Stratton’s Improved Solu- 
ble Cocoa, a delicious preparation of 
the Genuine Nut,’ was in a hundred 
parts about thirteen sugar and 
forty-five potato flour and sago 
meal, the rest being cocoa; ‘ Fry 
and Son’s Homeopathic Cocoa’ 
was in a hundred parts twenty 
sugar, the remaining eighty being 
a ‘combination of cocoa and starch, 
in the proportion of about twenty 
of the latter to a hundred of the 
former, the starch being a mix- 
ture of Maranta arrowroot, sago 
meal, and Canna arrowroot or fous 
les mois;’ and ‘ Du Barry’s Reva- 
lenta Arabica,’ or ‘Du Barry’s 
Health Restoring Food,’ was in 
three samples analysed discovered 
to be nothing but the red lentil 
triturated, barley meal or flour, and 
a small quantity of sugar, salt, or 
celery seed to give it flavour. 

In 1855 a Select Committee of 
the House of Commons was ap- 
pointed to consider what steps it 
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would be advisable for Parliament. 
to adopt for the purpose of suppress- 
ing adulteration. The Committee 
took evidence during two Sessions, 
and presented altogether three 
Reports to the House. They 
examined some sixty witnesses, who 
answered about eight thousand 
questions. Upwards of thirty of 
these witnesses were physicians, 
surgeons, analytical chemists, and 
druggists, and the remainder were 
gentlemen holding responsible 
offices in the fiscal or sanitary de- 
partments of Government, or per- 
sons practically acquainted with 
the manufacture of, and _ trade 
in, the larger proportion of those 
articles of diet or medicine which 
are in general use. The Committee 
say in their final Report : 


Though the witnesses differed both as to 
the extent to which adulteration is carried 
on and as to its nature and effects, your 
Committee cannot avoid the conclusion 
that adulteration widely prevails, though 
under circumstances of very various cha- 
racter. As regards foreign products, some 
arrive in this country in an adulterated 
condition, while others are adulterated by 
the English dealer. Other commodities, 
again, the produce of this country, are 
shown to be in an adulterated state when 
passing into the hands of the dealers, while 
others undergo adulteration by the dealers 
themselves. Not only is the public health 
thus exposed to danger, and pecuniary 
fraud committed on the whole community, 
but the public morality is tainted, and the- 
high commercial character of this country 
seriously lowered both at home and in the 
eyes of foreign countries. Though happily 
very many refuse under every temptation 
to falsify the quality of their wares, there 
are, unfortunately, large numbers who, 
though reluctantly practising deception, 
yield to the pernicious contagion of ex- 
ample, or to the hard pressure of com- 
petition forced upon them by their less 
scrupulous neighbours. 


The Committee continue : 


Without entering into voluminous details 
of the evidence taken, your Committee 
would enumerate the leading articles which 
have been proved to be more or less com- 
monly adulterated. These are: Arrowroot 
adulterated with potato and other starches ; 
bread with potatoes, plaster of Paris, alum, 
and sulphate of copper; bottled fruits and 
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vegetables with certain salts of copper; 
coffee with chicory, roasted wheat, beans, 
and mangel-wurzel; chicory with roasted 
wheat, carrots, sawdust, and Venetian red; 
cocoa with arrowroot, potato flour, sugar, 
chicory, and some ferruginous red earths; 
cayenne with ground rice, mustard husk, 
&e., coloured with red lead; lard with 
potato flour, mutton suet, carbonate of soda, 
and caustic lime; mustard with wheat 
flour and turmeric; marmalade with apples 
and turnips; porter and stout (though sent 
out in a pure state from the brewers) with 
water, sugar, treacle, alum, salt, cocculus 
indicus, grains of paradise, nux vomica, 
and sulphuric acid; pickles and preserves 
with salts of copper; snuff with various 
chromates, red lead, lime, and powdered 
glass ; tobacco with water, sugar, rhubarb, 
and treacle; vinegar with water, sugar, 
and sulphuric acid; 
wood; opium with poppy capsules, wheat 
flour, powdered wood, and sand; scammony 
with wheat flour, chalk, resin, and sand; 
confectionery with plaster of Paris and 
other similar ingredients, coloured with 
various pigments of a highly poisonous 
nature; and acid drops, purporting to be 
compounded of Jargonelle pear, Ribston 
pippin, lemon, &c., with essential oils con- 
taining prussic acid or other dangerous 
ingredients.’ 


As it is fourteen years since this 
cheerful list was penned, it might 
perhaps be imagined that the evil 
it discloses has in the interval to 
some extent abated. But there is 
nothing to warrant any such con- 
clusion. On the contrary, there is 
every reason for believing that it has 
increased rather than diminished. 
We have before us twelve annual 
reports, addressed to the Lords of 
the Treasury by the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue. The series ex- 
tends over the years 1857-1869, and 
to each is attached an appendix on 
the Laboratory of the Board, drawn 
up by the chief chemical officer, 
Mr. George Phillips. These ap- 
pendices contain the particulars of 
the principal cases of adulteration 
detected in each year of those 
substances which, being taxed, 
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are placed under the supervision 
of the Department. The Labora- 
tory of the Board of Inland Re- 
venue has been in existence for 
rather more than a quarter of a 
century. It employs a staff of 
between four and five thousand 
officials; analysts, inspectors, and 
detectives of different ranks and 
grades. Onan average over 10,000 
analyses are yearly made in it. But 
in spite of these costly and laborious 
precautions it is estimated that the 
loss entailed on the Revenue by the 
single fraud of adulteration annually 
exceeds 3,000,000/. In his Report 
for 1867, Mr. Phillips observes 
that 


A duty which imposes considerable labour 
upon the laboratory is that of keeping pace 
with the ever-increasing ingenuity of those 
traders who resort to the sophistication of 
their dutiable commodities as a means of 
meeting the keen competition in trade, and 
who hope to escape detection by the use of 
new methods of adulteration. It occasion- 
ally happens that adulterants are employed 
which from their fine state of comminution 
or from other causes baffle identification, 
both by myself and my most experienced 
assistants, for a considerable time. 


Not unfrequently, samples have to be 
analysed by my assistants to which the 
attention of chemists had not previously 
been directed, and the special researches 
consequent thereupon constitute an impor- 
tant part of the work of my department, 
and require often for a considerable time 
the closest attention of my senior assist- 
ants.* 

It must be remembered that Mr. 
Phillips does not attempt an ex- 
haustive notice of the adulteration, 
even of the limited category of 
articles with which he is officially 
concerned. He mentions only the 
more remarkable instances of it, 
which have come under his obser- 
vation in the preceding twelve- 
month. But what he says is quite 
enough to justify us in inferring 


1 Third Report from the Select Committee on Adulieration of Food, &c., July 1856, 


PP. lil. iv. 


* Eleventh Report of the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Inland Revenue (1868), 


appendix, p. xiv. 
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that matters are now, if anything, 
worse instead of better than they 
were when the Lancet Commis- 
sioners and the Select Committee 
pursued their investigations: We 
will extract a couple of examples 
from a number which tend to sup- 
port this opinion, taken from the 
last but two and the last of the Re- 
ports. In that for 1867 it is said: 


The use of duty-free methylated spirit! 
in the arts and manufactures of this country 
has now become very extensive, and the 
purposes to which such spirit is applied are 
very various: perhaps no legislative act 
relating to revenue matters was ever more 
successful in its operation than the 18 & 
19 Vict. c. 38. The benefits it has con- 
ferred on many of the trades and professions 
of the country, and the effective manner in 
which it has led to a great mitigation of 
the demoralising practice of illicit distilla- 
tion, have now become too obvious to re- 
quire any further comment: but it is not 
quite unattended by evil, as some unscru- 
pulous persons, who profess to be respect- 
able, have long been seeking to obtain an 
illegal profit, under cover of the provisions 
of the Act, regardless as to what injury 
this wrong inflicts either on the revenue or 
the public health. 


. . . . . 


Methylated spirit was, I believe, first 
sold as beverage under the name of ‘ Indian 
Brandee,’ a title which alone proves the real 
object of its sale. Next was introduced 
‘Medicated Whiskee,’ ‘Pure Islay Moun- 
tain,” and others the names of which were 
more suggestive of the gin palace than of 
the druggist’s shop. Their unequalled 
valuable qualities were widely made known 
through a profuse circulation of handbills 
and byother means. Persons went about the 
country pressing small shopkeepers to be- 
come retailers of the spurious article; and 
I have no doubt that throughout the whole 
of these transactions there was a tacit un- 
derstanding among all concerned that the 
liquid should be asked for and sold as 
medicine although meant to be consumed 
as an ordinary stimulant. The spurious 
compounds, under whatever name they were 
sold, had no definite composition ; the only 
substance which was constantly present, 





and which, in combination with water, 
formed nearly the whole bulk, being me- 
thylated spirit or a derivation from such 
spirit. The ‘Indian Brandee’ was put for- 
ward as a specific for nearly every disease, 
and was said to be composed of the most 
costly and rare productions of India, which 
had, by great skill, been so combined and 
applied as to become a perfect boon to the 
human race. It isZsad to think upon the 
unblushing audacity of such statements 
made by persons who deem themselves 
honest, and who resent the application to 
them of the word ‘ impostor; but it is far 
more so to think that there are large masses 
of the labouring classes in this country who 
firmly believe them. As a corollary to 
the above, it may not be amiss to state 
that each of the samples sold as ‘Indian 
Brandee,’ analysed during the last year, 
was composed of either one or other of the 
following groups of substances: 1. Me- 
thylated spirit partially purified by treat- 
ment with nitric acid and distillation, 
containing a trace of sweet spirit of nitre, 
sweetened with brown sugar. 2. Methy- 
lated spirit slightly flavoured with rhubarb 
and sweetened with brown sugar. 3. Me- 
thylated spirit simply sweetened and 
coloured. 4. Methylated spirit contain- 
ing a small quantity of chloroform and 
coloured. 5. Methylated spirit with a 
small quantity of opium. 6. Methylated 
spirit coloured, sweetened, and slightly 
flavoured with ginger. 7. Methylated 
spirit flavoured with fenugreek and cor 
loured. Several samples of ‘whiskee’ were 
analysed, and, with the exception of not 
being coloured, found to be identical with 
the first groups of ingredients given above. 
Two samples of ‘ Indian tincture’ were also 
examined: one was composed of methylated 
spirit containing a trace of sweet spirit 
of nitre and much sweetened with treacle ; 
the other was nothing more than methy- 
lated spirit similarly sweetened.* 


In the Report for 1869 it is stated 
that 


During the period to which this report 
refers, 79 samples of that class of wine 
known as ‘Hambro Sherry’ have been 
received from the Customs for analysis, 
and of these 14 or 17°7 per cent. were found 
to be spurious. 

The following table shows the number of 


? Methylated spirit consists of a mixture of ale yhol of the specific gravity of 0°830, with 
10 per cent. of Hydrated Oxide of Methyl (formula: C,.H,.H.0O.), Wood Naphtha, or 
Pyrozylic Spirit. This is obtained by the destructive distillation of wood in the manu- 
facture of Pyroligneous Acid. It has a nauseous smell and taste, which was thought to 
be inseparable from it. It was, therefore, admitted free of duty for scientific and manu- 
facturing purposes, since it was supposed to be incapable of preparation as a drink or 


drug. 


? Tenth Report, &c, (1867), appendix, pp. Xvil. xviii. 
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samples of these wines examined during 
the past four years, and the results of the 
analyses: 








Number of Samples | Percentage 
Year of Samples 
Examined Rejected rejected 
1864 182 | 102 | 56 
865 | 44 31 70 
1366 | 11 “— 27°2 
[ 867 | 79 14 | 


17°7 





It is probable that the correct inference 
to be drawn from this table is that the 
great number of samples rejected in 1864 
eaused such an improvement in the cha- 
racter of the ‘wine’ imported during the 
following year, that the Customs deemed 
it necessary to send for analysis a much 
smaller number of samples, and such im- 
provement appears to have continued up to 
1866 inclusive. But in the wine trade, as 
in every other, there are persons ever ready 
to take advantage of circumstances favour- 
able to their own interests, regardless of 
the effects upon the community generally, 
and they, probably taking the small num- 
ber of samples (viz. 3) rejected in 1866 as 
an indication either that the ‘supervision 
was relaxed or that a lower quality of wine 
would be admitted, reduced the quality of 
their importations, and hence the greater 
number of samples the Customs have con- 
sidered ‘doubtful’ during the past year, 
and therefore sent to the laboratory for 
examination,! 


We have heard a great deal lately 
about a free breakfast table. Mr. 
Bright has proclaimed it to be one 
of his favourite hobbies that ‘as the 
bread is no longer taxed, the tea, 
the coffee, and the sugar should be 
untaxed also.’ But it is of, at least, 
equal if not of greater importance, 
that we should be enabled to secure 
a pure breakfast table ; and how re- 
mote our chance of doing so at pre- 
sent is, the ensuing considerations 
will show. To begin with our 
already untaxed bread. Under the 
6 & 7 Wm. IV. c. 37, every 
baker mixing with bread any in- 
gredient not the genuine produce 
of the corn or grain of which it 
professes to be made, except salt, 
water, milk, yeast, d&c., is hable to 
a fine for each offence of which he 
may be convicted of 20l., or in de- 
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fault to imprisonment with or with- 
out hard labour, for a term not 
exceeding six months, and if the 
convicting magistrate shall think 
fit, the particulars of the conviction 
may be published by advertisement. 
Out of the evidence of about a 
score of witnesses who spoke to 
the like effect before the Select Com- 
mittee of 1855, we will cite that 
of Dr. Normandy, the author of the 
Commercial Handbook of Chemical 
Analysis. 


The adulterations of bread and flour (he 
said) are very much the same, and they 
consist principally in the introduction of 
alum. Alum seems to be almost the exclu- 
sive adulteration of bread and flour; the 
introduction of alum is sometimes con- 
siderable. I have actually seen in bread 
alum which has been so badly and care- 
lessly mixed as to be found in crystals of 
the size of a large pex. In the bread of a 
baker in the Church Road I found alum 
actually in the state of large crystals of 
alum. I went to him and showed him his 
bread, and he said ‘I cannot help it.’ I 
said, ‘Are you not afraid of being prose- 
cuted?’ and he used a very offensive ex- 
pression about my eyes, and I of course at 
once left his shop. The object of using 
alum in bread is this: it has the curious 
property of imparting to bread made of 
flour of second or third rate quality a 
whiteness which otherwise you could not 
obtain except in bread of the first quality. 
Besides this, and it is much more impor- 
tant to the baker, it enables him to force 
into his bread a larger quantity of water 
than he could otherwise do: the alum im- 
parts to the bread the property of retaining 
that water after it is taken from the oven. 
I find that the amourt of alum varies from 
500 grains, which I liad found in the case 
of which I was speaking, to 250 grains in 
the 4 lb. loaf of bread, frequently 25 to 30 
grains in the 1 lb., and more frequently 
still smaller quantities than that. These, 
except the last, are rather extreme cases, 
and generally it does not amount to more 
than 2 or 3 grains per 1,000 grains. J 
may say that so far as I know there is not 
a single baker in London who makes bread 
without alum. I onee thought I had found 
that phenix of a baker, one who did not 
use alum. He was an old gentleman, who, 
however, died lately, and as I went to re- 
side in the neighbourhood about four years 
ago, I re-examined the bread sold at the 
same shop, and I found alum in it. I 
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thought it was due to him to inform him 
that his bread, which I had formerly ana- 
lysed, and in which I had not found alum, 
now contained it, and his answer was, ‘If 
Dr. Normandy does not like my bread, why 
does he purchase it ?”? 

From the untaxed bread we pass 
to the taxed tea and coffee. And 
here we may premise that a patent 
was in existence not many years 
ago for the preparation of ‘ British 
Tea,’ described as a mixture of the 
sloe, elm, apple, rose, willow, pop- 
lar, &c., which was largely sold as 
an adulterant to tea dealers. It 
was likewise stated to the Select 
Committee by a witness who had 
seen the specification at the Enrol- 
ment Office, that : 


Messrs. Duckworth, of Liverpool, took 
out a patent for certain improvements in 
the manufacture of chicory and for com- 
pressing chicory into the form of berries or 
any other arbitrary forms. I had occasion 
about the year 1851 to take a sample of 
those berries, and when mixed with coffee, 
although to anyone well acquainted with 
the nature of roasted coffee the difference 
might be observable, to the general public 
I do not think it would. They were in the 
form of coffee berries. I never saw them 
in any other form: whether they were com- 
pressed into other forms I am not aware.* 

One of the methods of adulterat- 
ing tea is that of redrying and 
colouring exhausted tea leaves. In 
1843, Mr. Phillips states that there 
were no fewer than eight factories 
in London alone in which this pro- 
cess was practised, and many others 
in the country. Agents were regu- 
larly employed to purchase refuse 
tea leaves at hotels and coffee-honuses. 
After being steeped in gum water 
and dried they were faced with rose 
pink and blacklead, and sold to the 
retailers. It was hoped that this 
nefarious traffic had altogether 
ceased, but in the present year 
several convictions have already 
taken place at the Metropolitan 
Police Courts for the sale, although 
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not for the manufacture of this 


species of tea or tea dust, as it is 
more commonly called.* 

There is, however, another va- 
riety of fraud of far more imposing 
dimensions connected with the tea 
trade. The importation of spurious 
or ‘ Lie Tea,’ as the Chinese mer- 
chants call it, using the substantive 
lie for the adjective false or fictitious, 
has long been a recognised and 
lucrative branch of our Oriental 
commerce. With respect to this, 
Mr. Warington, Chemical Operator 
to the Apothecaries’ Company,made 
the following answers to the Select 
Committee in 1855 : 


The lie teas (he said) are glazed: they 
contain very little tea indeed. @. What 
are lie teas ?—They contain about 50 per 
cent. of earthy matter. @. Have they 
anything to do with the tea plant at all ?— 
Nothing; those are sold by the Chinese to 
the English merchants. Q. Is this tea 
imported into this country as lie tea ?—By 
the merchant it is; not beyond the mer- 
chant. These samples (producing them) 
were put into my hand for examination by 
a merchant in London, in order to stop the 
introduction of those teas here. He sent 
back a report of the examination to Canton, 
and had it published in the papers there. 
Q. Is it known to be lie tea by secret 
marks, or by any public marks?—It is 
known in the trade very well as lie tea. 
The brokers know them as lie teas. @Q. Is 
a great deal of it imported ?—There was 
an immense quantity imported, and they 
endeavoured to import it as manufactured 
goods, so as not to pay the tea duties; but 
the Customs would not allow that. They 
said, ‘What do you mean to do with it 
after it has passed?” @. Is there any such 
thing as lie gunpowder ?—Yes. Q. What 
does that consist of —I think it contains 
37 or 40 per cent. of earthy matter. 
Q. What is the earthy matter ?—Merely 
inorganic matter in the tea which will not 
burn away: so that, by taking 100 grains 
of tea and calcining it in an open vessel, 
you obtain 40 or 50 grains of matter un- 
burnt. @. There is no virtue in that, is 
there ?—None at all. @Q. What is the rest 
of the lie tea ?—The rest consists of colour- 
ing matter, rice and tea dust, the sweepings 
of the floors on which the tea has been cured.* 


‘ First Report from the Select Committee on Adulteration of Food, &c. (July 1855), 


. 54 
* Second Report from the Select Committee, &c., August 1855, p. 49. 


* Two notable cases are fully reported in the Pall Mall Gazette, January 28, 1870. 
* First Report from the Select Committee, &0., pp. 46, 47. 
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It is reported in the Food Journal 
for April 1870 that not less than 
7,000,000 lbs. of tea similar to this 
are now on their way to us from 
China. On the 21st of last March 
an application was made at the 
Mansion House on behalf of the 
Commissioners of Sewers for the 
destruction of six chests (out of 
about a hundred) of ‘ Moning 
Congou,’ and on the 25th of the 
same month another application 
was made for leave to destroy nine 
and a half chests of spurious tea 
which had been seized at the Hast 
anl West India Company’s ware- 
house. In the first case the desired 
order was given, subject to the 
sanction of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, so that it is probable that 
the ninety-four chests not at- 
tached have by this time passed to 
the retailers; but in the second 
case the order was altogether re- 
fused, on the ground, as the pre- 
siding alderman said, that it had 
‘not been proved that the tea was 


really unfit for food.’ ‘It was adul- 
terated,’ he added, ‘and no doubt 
it was a very bad sort of tea, and 
ought not to be sold, but he had no 


power to condemn it.’! The ‘ Mo- 
ning Congou’ was asserted by Dr. 
Letheby to consist ‘of exhausted 
tea leaves almost entirely, and not 
only exhausted but decayed.’ At 
Shanghai, where this stuff is princi- 
pally prepared, the pigs and dogs 
‘freely promenade’ among the 
rotting heaps of refuse leaves 
whence it is derived, a fact, as the 
Food Journal remarks, which may 
afford some notion of its ‘ peculiar 
piquancy.’ The value of the article is 
from 14d. to 24d. a pound, although 
for purposes of adulteration it has 
been already sold at from 54d. to 
73d. a pound.? 

With regard to coffee the state of 
things is not much better. Indeed 
Mr. Phillips says that 
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There is probably no article of genera) 
consumption on which a duty is levied, by 
means of which the purchasers are so im- 
posed upon as by coffee when supplied in 
the ground state, the low-priced descrip- 
tions lately examined in the laboratory hay- 
ing been found to consist almost entirely 
of chicory. The extensive sophistication of 
coffee with chicory appears tobe due to a 
custom among coffee dealers of continuing 
the sale of mixtures of chicory and coffee 
at the price fixed before the duty on chicory 
was increased ; and in order to realise the 
same amount of profit as formerly, a larger 
proportion ofthe cheaper commodity,chicory, 
is added. To neutralise the objectionable 
and earthy taste produced when chicory is 
extensively mixed with coffee, a practice 
has of late prevailed of adding to such low- 
priced mixtures caramel or burnt sugar, 
which by its bitterness serves to conceal the 
disagreeable flavour imparted by chicory.* 


Dr. J. Muter, who is publishing 
a series of papers on ‘ Popular Food 
Analysis’ in the Food Journal, gives 
in his paper for March 1870 the 
results of the examination of forty- 
six different specimens of coffee 
recently purchased by him in Lon- 
don, none of which were announced 
to contain chicory as required by 
the Treasury Minute of February z5, 
1853, whereby dealers are author- 
ised ‘to keep and sell chicory pre- 
pared and mixed with coffee, pro- 
vided the packages in which such 
mixture is delivered to purchasers 
have printed distinctly thereon, 
according to directions which will 
be given by the Board of Inland 
Revenue, the whole of the following 
words—“ Mixture of Coffee and 
Chicory.”’ Of eighteen samples 
at from two shillings to eighteen 
pence a pound, only two were adul- 
terated. Of twelve at sixteen pence 
a pound only one was genuine, and 
of sixteen at one shilling a pound 
not one was genuine. None of the 
adulterated samples at sixteen pence 
were more than: half coffee, and 
those at one shilling were more 
than three quarters ‘ chicory, roasted 
grain, sand, and foreign roots.’ 


1 These cases are reported in the Times, March 22 and March 26, 1870. 
2 The Food Journal, April 1870, p. 168. ; 
8 Eleventh Report of the Commisstoners, &c., appendix, p. xxi. 
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The adulteration noted as roasted grain 
(Dr. Muter adds) is principally made by 
means of raspings of loaves, stale sea 
biscuits, and other refuse farinaceous 
matters. This sophistication seems to be 
the most in vogue at present, and it is 
certainly the best to defeat popular detec- 
tion by the sense of smell. We were much 
struck with the fact that all the coffees so 
adulterated had a most palpable fragrance 
to the nose, but entirely lost this quality 
when infused and tasted. We accordingly 
made a set of experiments which showed us 
that bread refuse, &c., placed in a closed 
roaster with a quantity of real coffee at the 
one end, came out with the aroma com- 
municated. This is doubtless the reason 
why it is used instead of chicory ; and if 
we are to accept the adulteration of low- 
priced coffee as an invariable and inevitable 
fact, we would much rather drink bread 
coffee than an infusion of chicory or 
dandelion.’ ! 

Our space will not admit of our en- 
tering into details of the adultera- 
tion of other aliments in ordinary 
consumption among us. We may, 
however, mention that white lump 
sugaris comparatively pure,and that 
moist or brown sugar, although it is 
often sanded, is chiefly objection- 
able on account of its dirtiness, and 
of the presence, in the inferior 
qualities of it, of the disgusting 
parasites which give rise to the 
form of scabies in those who are 
compelled to handle it which is 
known to medical men as ‘ Grocers’ 
Itch.’ Much has appeared in the 
public prints lately concerning the 
sophistication of butter for the 
London market. It has been ru- 
moured that the oily constituents 
of Thames sewage were submitted 
to a process which gave them the 
appearance of butter, and deprived 
them of any disagreeable odour. 
This story, as might have been anti- 
cipated, turns out to be a canard. 
But there is no doubt that large 
quantities of dripping, tallow, or 
other grease are exported from Eng- 
land to Holland, for the express 
purpose of making cheap butter 
for home use, and that it is 
mixed to the extent of as much as 
thirty per cent. in some of the 


The Food Journal, March 1870, p. 77. 
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Dutch butters imported into this 
country. Dr. Muter states that out 
of twenty-six samples of butter 
bought in London at from 1s. 10d. 
to 10d. a pound, fifteen even of the 
highest priced samples were adul- 
terated and twelve were adulterated 
with tallow or grease. 

In two samples (he says) we discovered 
traces of manganese, and were at first at a 
loss to account for it, but it seems that 
some ‘ knowing ones’ are in the habit of 
buying up stale butter at a low price, and 
submitting it to a process of washing in a 
weak solution of an alkaline permanganate. 
The material used in practice, as we are 
informed, is Condy’s Disinfecting Fluid, and 
the butter, having been rendered inodorous 
by this means, is resalted and subsequently 
washed with a little milk, and sold as 
‘fresh Dorset butter, at say 1s. 8d. or 
1s. rod. per lb. This manufacture of 
‘Epping’ or ‘ Dorset’ butter is not new, 
but, by the help of a little chemistry, it is 
carried on with less labour and more success 
than formerly, although, thanks to the 
manganese, which is not generally entirely 
washed out, it may be easily detected by 
the analyst.? 

Of milk nothing further need be 
remarked than that in the metro- 
polis it is almost invariably diluted 
with more or less water, and that it 
occasionally contains annatto, oxide 
of tron, and other adulterants, which 
have not been chemically identified. 
On the whole, we may safely con- 
clude, as the Select Committee did 
in 1856, that ‘adulteration very 
widely prevails, though under cir- 
cumstances of very various cha- 
racter.’ 

Now, the questions arise, what 
has the Legislature done, and what 
ought it to do, to put a stop to, or at 
least to discourage, a practice which 
attacks at once the persons and the 
purse of the public, which de- 
moralises one half and defrands the 
other half of the community, which 
is not only a national calamity but 
a national disgrace? The Select 
Committee in 1856 advised imme- 
diate legislative action. In the fo!- 
lowing session Mr. Scholefield, who 
had been their chairman, brought 


? Ibid. February 1870, p. 17. 
3¢ 
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into the House of Commons a Bill 
framed in conformity with their re- 
commendations. But the Bill met 
with so much opposition that it was 
withdrawn before it had arrived 
even at the dignity of a second 
reading. After this no further 
move was made till 1859, when 
another Bill, also introduced by Mr. 
Scholefield, was read a second 
time, committed, amended, re- 
printed, and then shared the fate of 
its predecessor. In the meanwhile 
the evidence taken by the Select 
Committee in 1855 and 1856 proved 
quite a mine of useful information 
to the crowd of would-be adultera- 
tors, whose powers had _ been 
thitherto unequal to their aspira- 
tions. This was foreseen by Mr. 
Wakley, whose prophecy to the 
Committee was fully verified by 
subsequent experience. 

I believe (he said) that if you were to 
close your enquiry, and no legislation 
should follow, the evil would be increased to 
a magnitude which would be absolutely 
frightful, because you will show to every 
dishonest tradesman, without imposing any 
check, the tricks that can be resorted to in 
order to make a profit by deceiving his 
customers. I can assure the Committee 
that, out of doors as coroner, I am in the 
habit of seeing an immense number of 
tradesmen, and that the result of the Com- 
mittee’s labours is looked forward to with 
great anxiety.' 

At last ‘An Act for Prevent- 
ing the Adulteration of Articles 
of Food and Drink’ (the 23 
& 24 Vict. c. 84) became law 
in August 1860. But that the 
Act was utterly useless speedily 
became abundantly manifest. After 
eight years’ observation of it, Dr. 
Letheby, the medical officer of the 
Corporation of London, than whom 
there can be no better authority, de- 
clared that ‘as the Act is only per- 
missive little or no effect has been 
given to it. Even in those places, 
as in the City of London, where it 
has been put into operation, and 
public analysts have been ap- 
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pointed, no good has resulted from 
it; in fact, it stands upon the 
statute book as a dead letter.’? 

The first defect of the Act is 
that it cannot be enforced except 
by the voluntary resolution of cor- 
porations, town councils, and other 
local bodies generally, completely 
under the influence of the very per- 
sons against whose malpractices it is 
intended to provide. .The second of 
its defects is that the penalties which 
can be inflicted under it are not 
sufficient to supply offenders with 
an adequate motive to abstain from 
even a slightly remunerative fraud ; 
and the third of its defects is that 
it does not apply to ‘ medical 
drugs or articles usually taken or 
sold as medicines,’ an exclusion the 
more inexcusable because, as the 
Select Committee of 1855 say, 
‘when it is borne in mind that the 
correctness of a medical prescrip- 
tion rests on an assumed standard 
of strength and purity in the drugs 
and compounds employed, and how 
frequently life itself depends upon 
the efficacy of the medicines pre- 
scribed, it is difficult to exaggerate 
the evils arising from this prevalent 
fraud.’$ 

In 1863, Mr. John Postgate, a 
Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, resident at Birmingham, 
and late Chemical Lecturer at 
Sydenham College, drew up a Bill 
for the general amendment of the 
Act of 1860, and ‘to prevent the 
adulteration of drugs.’ This Bill 
was confided to the care of Mr. 
Scholefield, but its introduction was 
delayed from one cause or another, 
and in 1867 Mr. Scholefield died. 
It was then adopted by Mr. Dixon, 
who succeeded him in the repre- 
sentation of Birmingham, and its 
introduction was again delayed, 
until finally it has fallen under the 
patronage of Mr. Muntz, the third 
member for Birmingham. It has 
been read a first time in the House 


' Third Report from the Select Committee, &c., p. 142. 
? Journal of the Society of Arts, vol. xxi., p. 769 (1868). 
* Third Report from Select Committee, &e., p. 4. 
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of Commons, and, if the fates are 
propitious, may be passed this 
Session, just ten years after the 
necessity for some measure of the 
kind has been clearly perceived by 
everybody in the least conversant 
with the subject. 

Before we review the provisions 
of this Bill, we may state the par- 
ticulars of the more plausible of the 
schemes which have been proposed 
to reach the end it is intended to 
achieve in a different way. These 
are two: the one suggested by Dr. 
Hassall in his work on Food and its 
Adulterations, and the other by the 
late Mr. Wakley in his evidence 
before the Select Committee of 

Dr. Hassall proposes that a 
central board of scientific analysts 
should be permanently established 
in London. Its duties would be to 
collect samples of food and drugs 
from all parts of the kingdom, to 
examine them, and to publish pe- 
riodical reports on their condition. 
Under the direction of the board, 
inspectors would be settled in all 
the larger seaport and inland towns; 
in the seaports they would be em- 
powered to prohibit both the im- 
portation and the exportation of 
adulterated commodities, and every- 
where they would be instructed to 
procure samples of the food and 
drugs on sale in the places where 
they were stationed, and to forward 
them for analysis to the central 
board. Dr. Hassall thinks the 
offence of actually adulterating 
should be punished by fine and im- 
prisonment, but that the vendor 
only of adulterated goods should be 
merely fined. In all cases, however, 
the names and addresses of delin- 
quents should be published, and the 
public should be enabled to have 
any articles in their possession, the 
purity of which they might doubt, 
analysed under the superintendence 
of the central board. Mr. Wakley 
recommended that the Board of 
Health should name a committee of 
examiners. <A corps of collectors, like 
that of the Inland Revenue Board, 


would be placed at their orders, and 
some of them would be despatched 
now to this and now to that por- 
tion of the country to purchase 
samples of food and drugs from the 
wholesale and retail dealers alike. 
These samples would be analysed 
by the committee, and the analyses 
of them, whether they were adul- 
terated or not, would be posted up 
with the names and the addresses 
of the traders who supplied them 
in the most conspicuous situations— 
on the doors of town halls, parish 
churches, &c.,in the localities where 
such traders resided. Mr. Wakley 
was of opinion that both actual 
adulterators and the vendors of 
adulterated articles would, after this 
publicity, be sufficiently punished 
by small fines, and that imprison- 
ment should follow only on repeated 
convictions. 

The primary objection to both 
these plans is that the machinery 
they imply, on a somewhat smaller 
scale, but still one large enough 
fully to test its merits, has been 
already tried with results which are, 
to say the least, by no means en- 
couraging. As we have noticed, 
the Laboratory at Somerset House, 
with four or five thousand employés 
in its service, does not prevent the 
Revenue from being defrauded to 
the extent of some 3,000,000/1. a 
year by adulterators, and the 
articles which it is supported to 
protect from adulteration are pre- 
cisely those which are most gene- 
rally and shamelessly adulterated. 
A. parliamentary return published 
last session, shows that in the me- 
tropolitan district only thirty-seven 
persons were convicted at the in- 
stance of the department under the 
Revenue Acts in 1866, 1867, and 
1868, twenty-two in the first, seven 
in the second, and five in the third 
year. In 1866 all the convictions 
were either for selling adulterated 
coffee and chicory, or for having 
in possession materials for adulte- 
rating malt liquors; in 1867 and 
1868, they were all for having in 

302 
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possession or supplying materials 
for adulterating malt liquors—a ridi- 
culously insignificant percentage 
of the offences themselves, as well 
as of the persons who are unques- 
tionably guilty of them, even in 
those forms alone. This is sufficient 
to shake one’s confidence in central 
boards, commissions, or com- 
mittees, branching out into elabo- 
rate, inquisitorial, and detective 
ramifications. They would inevi- 
tably cost a great deal of money, 
and it is probable that they would 
do very little effective work. 

Another objection to which Dr. 
Hassall’s and Mr. Wakley’s plans 
ere alike open, applies to the pro- 
position common to them both, that 
the names and addresses of those 
tradesmen whose goods have been 
examined should be published, if 
they were genuine, as a premium 
on virtue, and if they were adul- 
terated as a warning to vice. It is 
obvious that unless all the goods of 
the same kind of all the tradesmen 
in the same line of business, within 
any given area, could be examined 
and re ported on at once, the publi- 
cation in question would bes anything 
but equitable and fair. The acci- 
dent of selection would operate in 
either case; if the goods were genuine 
to the exclusive advantage, and if 
they were adulterated to the exclu- 
sive detriment, of the particular 
tradesmen whose goods happened 
to be fixed upon, and who very 
likely were neither better nor worse 
than their neighbours. 

These defects are not observable 
in the scheme embodied in the Bill 
Mr. Muntzhas in charge. Its main 
provisions are as follows: The acts 
of adulterating or procuring the 
adulteration of articles of food with 
‘any injurious or poisonous ingre- 
dient or material,’ and drugs with 
‘any ingredient or material’ what- 
ever, is made an offence punishable 
upon a first conviction by a fine of 
not more than s0/. with costs, and 
upon a further conviction by impri- 
sonment, as for a misdemeanour, 
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for six calendar months with hard 
labour. The penalty for selling 
any adulterated article with a 
guilty knowledge, is augmented 
from a maximum “of 5 sl. toa maximum. 
of 2ol. with costs spon a first con- 
viction, and upon a further convic- 
tion, besides the infliction of a fine, 
a notice of the conviction is to be 
published by order of the court 
before which it has been made. 
The appointment of public analysts 
by local authorities in counties, 
districts, cities, and boroughs, is 
made compulsory instead of optional. 
The nomination of commissioners by 
the Home Secretary in Great Britain 
and the Lord-Lieutenant in Ireland 
to confer with and assist the local 
authorities in carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Bill is directed. The 
inspectors of nuisances, of weights 
and measures, and of markets, or 
such of them as may be selected for 
the duty by the local authorities, 
are ordered from time to time to 
collect samples of food suspected to 
be adulterated and submit them for 
examination to the public analysts, 
and if they shall prove to be adul- 
terated to institute proceedings 
against the parties who shall have 
exposed them for sale. The Bill 
further provides for the making of 
quarterly returns by the public 
analysts of the number and nature 
of the adulterations detected by 
them in each quarter; it reduces 
the fees for analyses payable by 
private persons to a sum of from 
one shilling to five shillings for each 
analysis ; ‘it settles the mode of 
summary procedure before magis- 
trates, of appeal to quarter sessions, 
of having ¢ a case stated for asuperior 
court, of defraying the expenses of 
executing the Act, and of applying 
the funds arising from pecuniary 
penalties to be inflicted under it. 
With the exception of one or two 
points in which it may be easily 
amended the Bill seems, on the 
whole, calculated to fulfil its pur- 
pose effectually, expeditiously, and 
cheaply. It avoids the extreme 
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severity of some of the special 
Acts against adulteration, notably, 
the 56 Geo. IIT. c. 58, and the 5 & 
6 Vict. c. 93 (applying to beer 
and tobacco), which in nine cases 
out of ten deters the public 
from proceeding under them. It 
likewise avoids the no less extreme 
lenity of the General Act of 1860, 
which, as we have already ob- 
served, renders it utterly worthless 
as a security against moderately 
profitable adulteration. It draws 
a proper distinction between the 
offence of actually adulterating and 
that of selling adulterated articles. 
The manufacturers, if we exclude 
brewers, are the great adulterators, 
while retail dealers, if we exclude 
publicans, are frequently as much 
imposed upon as their customers, 
and even when the fraud is known 
to them they are compelled to con- 
nive at it by the wholesale firms 
who supply them, and at whose 
mercy they for the most part are. 
The working of the Act would not 
be expensive because it makes use 
almost solely of the existing official 
staff, and as it will be entrusted to 
the local authorities but not left to 
their discretion, it will save the pub- 
lic from the effects both of the jea- 
lousy and incompetence of ‘ Beadle- 
dom.’ By facilitating access to the 
analysts it will tend to raise an 
army of volunteer detectives in 
every district, whose vigilance it 
will be almost impossible for adul- 
terators to escape. Our praise, 
however, ceases here. The first 
clause runs thus: ‘Every person 
who shall admix, and every person 
who shall order any other person or 
persons to admix, with any article of 
food or drink any injurious or poi- 
sonous ingredient or material to 
adulterate the same for sale, and 
every person who shall admix, &c. 
any ingredient or material with any 
drug to adulterate the same for sale,’ 
shall be subject to the penalties we 
have named. The introduction of 
the words ‘ injurious or poisonous’ 


in this connection will, we fear, give 
rise to endless confusion and doubt. 

There is scarcely a substance 
which is employed as an adulter- 
ant about the properties of which 
it is at all likely that scientific 
witnesses will agree. Some me- 
dical men will be prepared to 
swear that they are harmless, and 
others will be equally ready to 
swear that they are hurtful. For 
instance, the general impression, as 
testified by the Treasury Minute we 
have quoted, is that chicory is 
neither injurious nor poisonous. 
But an opinion has been given by 
a physician of considerable eminence 
that its habitual use causes amau- 
rosis, or paralysis of the optic nerve, 
an incurable form of blindness.! A 
really efficient Adulteration Act 
would apply to articles of food in 
precisely the same terms as those in 
which Mr. Muntz’s Bill applies to 
drugs only. A contract on the part 
of tradesmen ought to be implied 
that they supply their customers 
with genuine goods, and a breach 
of that contract by means of any 
adulteration of them should be 
visited by penal consequences. We 
hope, therefore, that the words ‘in- 
jurious or poisonous,’ will be omitted 
from the Bill in its ultimate shape. 
The courts would, of course, be em- 
powered to mitigate the penalties, 
and the circumstance that the adul- 
teration was not of an aggravated 
character would have its due weight 
with them. But the law should 
condemn adulteration in general 
terms as it condemns all other 
frauds, and leave it to the magis- 
trate to determine if one culprit 
deserves a heavier sentence than 
another. 

A clause should also be added to 
the Bill forbidding the importation 
of adulterated articles of food and 
adulterated drugs. It is high time 
that the trade in ‘Lie Tea’ and 
‘Moning Congou’ should be re- 
strained. In the United States an 
Act of Congress was passed in 1848 


» The Food Journal, April 1870, p, 128. 

































































































































































































































































to prevent the importation of spu- 
rious drugs, large quantities of 
which had been sent out from this 
country for many years. By this 
Act it is provided that all drugs 
shall, at the Custom House, be ex- 
amined and appraised as well as to 
their purity as their value. If they 
are found to be impure or sophisti- 
cated they are not permitted to 
enter, but may be claimed again by 
the exporter. If the official inspec- 
tion has not satisfied the consignee 
he may demand a fresh one. An 
extension of this system to all com- 
modities intended to be swallowed 
by man, on which a duty is levied, 
and its adoption here, is the only 
way in which one of the widest 
avenues now open to adulterators 
san be closed. 

In France, Belgium, Holland, 
Prussia, Austria, Sweden, Denmark, 
even in Spain, they are ahead of us 
in this branch of legislation, al- 
though the measures they have 
resorted to are very far from per- 
fect. The law of France may be 
taken as the model on which the 
laws of the other continental states 
have been framed. It applies first 
to any person adulterating alimen- 
tary substances for sale, and se- 
condly to any person exposing such 
substances for sale knowing them 
to be adulterated. In these cases 
fines of from 50 to 500 francs may 
be imposed, together with a term of 
imprisonment of from three months 
to two years. A fine of from 16 to 
25 francs and an imprisonment of 
from six to ten days or either 
punishment is inflicted upon those 
who ‘without legitimate cause’ shall 
have in their warehouses or shops 
any adulterated commodity, and if 
this should be pronounced detri- 
mental to health, the fine may be 
increased to 50 francs and the im- 
prisonment prolonged to fifteen 
days. All these penalties may be 
doubled in the event of a further 
conviction within five years of the 
first. The particulars of the offence 
are always advertised by the autho- 
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rities at the expense of the delin- 
quent. In Paris the Conseil de 
Salubrité and similarly constituted 
bodies in the Departments are ap- 
pointed to watch over the sanitary 
interests of the community and to 
preside over the scientific processes 
subsidiary to the police regulations. 
If it were not that the practice of 
adulteration had been justified by a 
Cabinet Minister—the President of 
the Board of Trade—as ‘ merely 
one of the various forms of compe- 
tition,’ we should have considered 
it unnecessary to dwell for a 
moment on its moral aspects. The 
vices of the very rich and the 
crimes of the very poor have ever 
been a fruitful theme ‘ for wise re- 
flection and well-timed discourse ’ 
to middle-class moralists. It would 
be well if they would sometimes turn 
a little of their attention to the 
sordid and deliberate criminality 
of their own order, as particularly 
illustrated by the practice of adul- 
teration. The moral atmosphere of 
Tattersall’s is almost pure, and even 
that of Newgate is not very largely 
tainted, in comparison with the 
moral atmosphere of many, perhaps 
most, of the factories and shops of 
this great commercial country. We 
confess we are not sufficiently 
skilled in the ‘casuistry of the 
counter’ to be able to perceive 
any marked distinction between the 
moral turpitude of a purchaser who 
exchanges a fictitious shilling for a 
pound of genuine coffee or half a 
pound of genuine tea, and a vendor 
who exchanges a pound of fictitious 
coffee or half a pound of fictitious 
tea for a genuine shilling. Not 
without a degree of satisfaction do 
we read of the treatment experienced 
by the mendacious news-hawker in 
Southey’s Devil’s Walk : 
So he bought the newspaper, and no news 
At all for his money he had: 


Lying varlet, thought he, thus to take in 
Old Nick ; 
But ’tis some satisfaction, my lad, 
To know thou art paid beforehand for thy 
trick, 
For the sixpence I gave thee is bad ! 
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FRESH EVIDENCE ABOUT ANNE BOLEYN. 


HE tragedy of Anne Boleyn is 
one of the most mysterious in 
English history. The execution of 
a wife on a charge of adultery fol- 
lowed by the immediate marriage of 
the husband with another woman 
is in itself a gross combination 
which points naturally to one con- 
clusion —‘ None wed the second 
but who killed the first.’ The ac- 
cusations against Anne were of 
themselves of a monstrous kind. No 
trace can be found of any previous 
suspicion of her conduct. She was 
charged suddenly with the broadest 
and grossest profligacy. She was 
hurried out of the world with the 
most violent precipitancy; and 
within a few days of her death 
Jane Seymour was in the place 
which she had left vacant. The 
obvious inference is that she was 
falsely accused, that the King was 
tired of her, and wished her out of 
the way, that he might take his 
pleasure with his new favourite. 

On the other hand, there was no 
sign discoverable that at the time 
either Anne’s execution or the 
King’s re-marriage was disapproved 
by the country. The proceedings, 
though hasty, were regular in form, 
and even studiously and elaborately 
caréful, The Queen and her brother 
were tried by the Peers and unani- 
mously condemned. Their uncle, 
the Duke of Norfolk, sat as High 
Steward, and both on the trial and 
afterwards expressed his own con- 
viction of their guilt, though his own 
family was spotted by their real 
or supposed infamy. Her father, 
the Earl of Wiltshire, was on the 
special commission which con- 
demned the other partners of her 
guilt, if guilty she was. The venue 
was laid in different counties that 
as many juries as possible might 
survey and pronounce upon the 
evidence. Of the gentlemen ac- 
cused, one pleaded guilty; another 


confessed, though he afterwards 
withdrew his confession. On the 
scaffold, according to the surviving 
report of their words, not one of 
them pretended that they were 
innocent. They all died acknow- 
ledging in general terms the justice 
of their sentence. Parliament was 
called to revise the settlement of 
the crown. Lords and Commons 
thanked the King for having taken 
another wife so speedily, as if it 
had been an act of merit and 
almost self-denial; while there was 
nothing in the machinery of the 
Constitution which made the Sove- 
reign the keeper of his subjects’ 
consciences. He had no Preetorians 
encamped at Westminster to over- 
awe the Legislature. Had there 
been any unanimous dissatisfaction 
with him, the mere household 
retinues of the Peers could at any 
moment have overthrown his 
government; and even if they can 
be supposed to have permitted the 
murder of an innocent woman and 
five innocent gentlemen on a false 
charge, it is hardly conceivable that 
they could have been forced against 
their convictions to express their 
deliberate approval of it. 

Great, therefore, as the unlikeli- 
hoods wereon both sides, and grossly 
suspicious as on the surface of it 
was the King’s conduct, least vio- 
lence was done to the rules of pro- 
bability by supposing Anne to have 
been really a worthless woman. 
Had the question lain merely 
between herself and the King, the 
verdict would have been for her. 
The King’s guilt would have been 
more probable than hers. But the 
forms observed in the trials, and the 
acquiescence and approval of Par- 
liament, inclined the balance the 
other way. It was more likely, so 
far as the evidence has hitherto 
stood, that the Queen should have 
disgraced herself than that the 










































































































































































































































































































































Lords and Commons of England, the 


Bench of Judges, and the Houses of 


Convocation should have made 
themselves parties to a groundless 

calumny and given their sanction to 
an abominable crime. No traces had 
been as yet discovered of any poli- 
tical motives which could have mis- 
led or blinded them. All parties 
seemed for once united in the 
prosecution of Anne. The political 
attitude of the Government did not 
appear to have been altered by her 
death; Henry was not reconciled 
to the Pope; the Princess Mary 
was not definitely restored to her 
place in the succession; while Henry 


as evidently had not made himself 


an object of horror to his brother 
sovereigns. Charles V., when Jane 


Seymour died, was as anxious as if 


no Anne Boleyn had ever lived or 
suffered, to secure the King’s hand 
for a kinswoman of his own. 
Evidently, 
mained 
Anne 


y, however, there re- 
much to be explained. 
Boleyn was divorced as well 
as executed, and the cause of this 
was left a mystery. Although the 
outline of the trial had been pre- 
served, the evidence in detail was 


lost or had been destroyed. There 
were indications that the King’s 


affection for her had been for some 
time on the wane, though the causes 
of the change were obscure. Evi- 
dently, too, some relations or other 
must have existed between Henry 
and Jane Seymour, though there was 
nothing beyond rumour to show 
what those relations had been. It 
was known only that Jane Seymour's 
character was without reproach, 
and that at the time of her marriage 
and after it she was univers ally 
well spoken of. 

The English records being silent 
on these points, it became an object 
to learn what the foreign ambas- 
sadors resident at the English Court 
had to say about them. Charles V., 
Francis, and the Venetians were 
cach represented here, and light of 
some kind could not fail to 


be 
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thrown upon the mystery in their 
ministers’ despatches. 

Here, however, was a difficulty of 
anether kind. The letters of M. 
d’Inteville, the French envoy, show 
a blank at this particular point. 
Everything relating to Anne’s trial 
is provokingly absent, either having 
been purposely destroyed, or having 
been laid apart as especially curious. 
In the last case it may yet be 
discovered. My own search, how- 


ever, was fruitless, nor could I 
learn that Mr. Rawdon Brown 
had found anything about the 


trial at Venice. There remained 
the despatches of Eustace Chapuys, 
who was the ambassador of Charles 
V. in England between the years 
1529 and 1545. Connected as 
Charles had been with England, 
and personally interested as he 
could not: choose but be in the reli- 
gious revolution from his relation- 
ship with Catherine of Arragon, 
the letters of Chapuys to him 
could not fail to be profoundly 
instructive. The difficulty again, 
however, was to learn where they 
were. I looked for them at Brussels. 
I found a few transcripts only, 
and none of any consequence. M. 
Gachard, the keeper of the archives 
there, was in possession of others, 
a few of which he had published: 
but these related only to the later 
period of Chapuys’ residence. The 
rest (all those, at any rate, which 
I was specially in search of) 
were gone. I looked for them at 
Simancas, but they were not there, 
nor was anything known about 
them at Madrid. 

At length it was suggested to 
me that they might be at Vienna. 
The opening of the Austrian ar- 
chives having been one of the many 
happy fruits of constitutional liberty 
in that country, I made enquiries 
and found that it was so. Every 
facility was kindly offered me to see 
what I wanted, and the vein of in- 
formation thus opened has proved 
to be even richer than I expected. 


1870] 


The collection contains not Chapuys’ 
correspondence only, but Queen 
Catherine’s and the Princess Mary’s, 
all of it of the very deepest interest, 
and throwing light on all sides of 
the great questions with which 
England was agitated. 

In this paper I must confine my- 
self to the story of Anne Boleyn, 
touching other matter only so far 
as it serves to explain her fate. It 
is necessary to say that Chapuys 
was a bitter Catholic. His original 
mission was to protect the interests 
of Queen Catherine and her daugh- 
ter. He regarded her divorce, both 
politically and religiously, with 
most profound abhorrence; and 
he looked on the separation of 
England from Rome, the Act 
of Appeals, and the Act of 
Supremacy, as so many infernal 
bonds with which the King had sold 
himself to Hell. Not Pole himself 
had as bad an opinion of Henry as 
Chapuys, especially, however, and 
chiefly on account of the statutes 


establishing the independence of the 
Church of England, which form 
the present basis of its connection 


with the State. He speaks of the 
King throughout as the one person 
whose obstinacy and pride made a 
reconciliation with Rome impos- 
sible. In some instances his accounts 
can be proved untrue, in others he 
recalls in a second letter the hasty 
statements of a first. He cannot 
be trusted implicitly, but the cau- 
tions obviously necessary will not 
fail to suggest themselves; and with 
these preliminaries I leave him to 
tell his own story without further 
comment. His letters are almost 
wholly in cipher. There is a de- 
cipher between the lines or on the 
margin, which is faint, small, 
abounding in contractions, and, in 
consequence, difficult to read ; with 
the exception of a few words, how- 
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ever, I believe that I have made it 
out with tolerable accuracy. 

We commence, then, with the year 
1535. The Pope had implicitly ex- 
communicated the King. He had 
threatened further to declare him 
deposed, to absolve his subjects 
from their allegiance, and to call on 
Charles V. to carry his sentence 
into execution. The English Par- 
liament had replied by the Act of 
Supremacy. They had denied that 
the Holy See possessed any claim 
whatsoever upon English subjects 
or any right to dispose of their 
allegiance. The Crown, menaced 
with insurrection, was empowered 
to call on all persons to disclaim the 
Pope’s pretensions, and to acknow- 
ledge that their obligations as sub- 
jects were independent of Papal 
censures. 

Upon this the dissatisfied Catholic 
nobles prepared to take arms. 

On January 1, 1535, Chapuys in- 
formed the Emperor that Lord 
Darcy, who in the following year 
was one of the leaders of the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, had sent 
him privately, by the hands of 
a Flemish priest, a present of a 
handsome sword made in modern 
fashion. He understood it to mean 
that in Lord Darcy’s opinion the 
time had come for action, and that 
Lord Darcy was prepared when the 
Emperor should call upon him to 
declare openly for Queen Catherine 
and the Church.! 

The Earl of Northumberland, who 
had been Anne Boleyn’s early lover 
—who, perhaps, as will be seen, had 
been secretly married to her—was 
no less discontented, and was swear- 
ing vengeance against persons 
about the Court. The Earl had sent 
Chapuys word by his physician that 
the whole realm was in a humour 
to rebel, and that at a hint from 
the Emperor the King could be 


* M. Di arey m’envoya presenter par ledict Prétre une belle espée faicte a la moderne et 


a ce que j’imagine ya du mystere audict present, veuillant denoter par icelle, 


_puisque 


n'a moyen de le m’envoyer dire securement, que la saison moderne seroit propice pour 


jouer des cousteaulx, 
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hurled from his throne.! Northum- 
berland added that the ‘arrogance 
and malice’ of the Lady Anne 
had become entirely intolerable. 
She had spoken lately to the Duke 
of Norfolk in language which would 
hardly be used to a dog, and the 
Duke, after leaving her presence, 
had been so furious that the lightest 
expression which he used was to 
call her ‘ a great whore.’? 

On the 14th Chapuys wrote 
again that Lord Sandys, the Grand 
Chamberlain, one of the best soldiers 
in England, had sent him a message, 
also by his physician, to the same pur- 
pose as Darcy and Northumberland. 
The Emperor, Lord Sandys said, 
had the hearts of the whole realm, 
and if he did but know the King’s 
weakness he would not hesitate to 
interfere. Lord Sandys had with- 
drawn from the Court and was re- 
maining at home under pretence of 
illness. Thedoctors, Chapuys added, 
made the best of emissaries, as they 
could go to and fro without exciting 
suspicion. 

At that moment an immediate 
rising was evidently meditated. 
The Catholic leaders were impatient 
at the Emperor’s hesitation, and 
Chapuys shared in their restiveness. 
‘These noblemen,’ he added, ‘ with 
a little help in money, can bring a 
hundred thousand men into the 
field. They consider that the force 
to be sent over by your Majesty 
should proclaim that they are come 
not in the quarrel of God and the 
Queen only, but for the relief of the 
oppressed nation, and the restora- 
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tion of order and justice. It should 
come at once, for delay will be 
dangerous; the King will deprive 
the present incumbents one after 
another of their benefices, and will 
give them to others who will 
convert and seduce the people.’ 3 

In the face of these revelations 
the King’s persistence in demand- 
ing the Oath of Supremacy appears 
no longer gratuitous or arbitrary. 
Queen Catherine feared that the oath 
would be offered to the Princess 
Mary, and that if her daughter re- 
fused to take it she would be either 
tried and executed or, at least, would 
be imprisoned for life. Chapuys’ 
instructions were to find means for 
Mary’s escape out of the realm, but 
Catherine thought the attempt too 
dangerous, and she too urged the 
ambassador to quicken the Em- 
peror’s movements. 

The Duke of Suffolk and Lord 
Montague were now added to 
the malcontents. The Duke spoke 
of Anne Boleyn as bitterly as 
Norfolk. The Marquis of Exeter 
assured the ambassador that- his 
best desire was to shed his blood 
for Queen Catherine and _ the 
Princess, and that when the time 
came he would not be the last in 
the field.* 

Unfortunately for the intending 
insurgents Charles was cold. He 
was occupied with France. He 
hesitated to countenance rebellion. 
He was unwilling to recognise in 
their full extent the pretensions of 
the Papacy. Instead of offering 
himself to execute the Bull of Depo- 


1 Et que le moindre effort que vouldroit faire vostre Mate ce Roy seroit ruiné et perdu. 

2 Et apres ledict Northumberland commenca a charger sur l’arrogance et malignite de 
la Dame de ce Roy, disant entre autres choses que ces jours elle dit plus d'injures au 
Due de Norfolk que l’on ne diroit 4 ung chien, de sort qu’il fut contrainct de sortir de la 
chambre, et ne trouvant en la sale autre que ung auquel ledict Duc ne pourtoit bonne 
affection, toutefois la colere luy fit oublier cela et l’esmeut a soy declairer audict per- 
sonage et luy dire les reproches de ladicte Dame, entre lesquelz Yung des moindres estoit 
de l’'appeller grande putain.—Chapuys 4 I'Empereur, Janvier 1, 1535. 

* Bien distingue que le dangier de ceste affaire seroit 4 la tardance, car avec le temps 
ce Roy de ung a aultre privera des benefices tous ceulx qui bon luy semblera, et les 
donra a aultres que converteront et seduyront le peuple-—Chapuys 4 |’ Empereur, Janvier 


14 et 28. 
* Chapuys 4 l’Empereur, Février 9 et 25. 
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sition, he interposed to delay the 
issue of it, Through Chapuys he 
preached only patience to his aunt 
and to the English lords, while he 
made direct and serious efforts to 
reconcile himself with Henry, and 
to persuade England to join with 
him in carrying out the long-talked- 
of General Council. 

Henry was equally anxious to be 
on good terms with Charles. The 
difficulty lay only in Queen Catherine 
and the Princess Mary. The King 
insisted that the Emperor should 
recognise the lawfulness of the 
divorce, and Mary’s consequent 
illegitimacy. Charles, however 
great his political embarrassments, 
could not in decency abandon his 
aunt and cousin. In default of 
action the air began to be filled 
with rumours and _ prophecies. 
Scraps of rhyme portending rebel- 
lion were scattered among the people 
by the priests. Anne Boleyn (the 
concubine, as Chapuys called her), 
afraid that Henry might let Charles 
persuade him, endeavoured by 
similar means to rid herself of her 
dangerous rivals. The King was 
growing impatient for the male 
heir which he had promised himself. 
‘The coneubine has bribed some 
one,’ so says Chapuys, ‘ to pretend 
a revelation from God that she can 
conceive no children as long as 
Queen Catherine and the Princess 
are alive. I doubt not she has made 
the man speak to the King. She 
has lately sent him to Cromwell, 
and she exclaims incessantly that 
the ladies are rebels and traitoresses, 
and that they deserve death.’! 

There can be no doubt that Henry 
would have been extremely glad if 
his divorced wife, and perhaps 


his daughter also, could have 
been removed by any natural means 
out of his way. They were not 
only politically embarrassing, but 
eminently dangerous. Queen Ca- 
therine was by no means the meek 
and suffering saint which she has 
been sometimes represented. She 
was a high-spirited woman, keenly 
conscious of her own and her 
daughter’s wrongs. She had already 
implored the interference of Charles, 
and again, as we shall see, she im- 
plored it still more earnestly. It 
had been thought necessary to 
separate her from Mary, In the 
middle of March the Princess was 
ill, and Catherine wrote earnestly to 
Chapuys to be permitted to take 
charge of her. Dr. Butts, the 
King’s physician, who was secretly 
Catherine’s friend, backed her re- 
quest, adding that the Princess’s 
disorder might prove dangerous if 
she was longer parted from her 
mother. The King, though other- 
wise anxious that she should have 
proper assistance, would not hear 
of it. He reproached Butts with 
disloyalty. He said he would take 
good care how he allowed those 
two ladies to get together. ‘The 
Queen was of such high mettle 
that with her danghter at her side 
she might assemble a force about 
her, take the field, and make 
war upon him with as much spirit 
as her mother Isabella.’? He re- 
fused to see the Princess himself. 
(Her illness after all, as Chapuys 
admitted, was not serious.) He 
said she was the worst enemy that 
he had in the world, and that she 
was the cause of all the trouble 
which was distracting Christen- 
dom. 


1 Je ne veux oublier que ces jours la concubine a suborne ung que dit avoir eu 
revelacion de Dieu que estoit impossible qu'elle congeust enfans pendant que les dictes 
deux Dames seroient en vie. Je ne doubte qu'elle l’aura fait parler au Roy, et ces jours 
elle l’'a envoye a Cromwell. Elle ne cesse de l'autre couste de dire qu’elles sont rebelles et 
traicteresses meritant la mort,—Chapuys 4 Granvelle, Mars 23. 

_ * Car estant la Royne si haultaine de cueur, luy venant en fantasye, a l’appuy de la 
favour de la princesse, elle se pourroit mectre au champs et assembler force de gens et 
luy faire la guerre aussi hardiement que fit la Royne Dojia Elizabeth sa mere.—Chapuys 


4 ’Empereur, Mars 23. 
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Hither women’s lives were held 
cheap, or even the Emperor, it was 
thought, would be pleased at heart 
if the ground of difference could be 
done away with between himself 
and his uncle. The Government 
was preparing to give effect to the 
Act of Supremacy, and the Prin- 
cess if offered the oath would 
undoubtedly refuse to take it. 
Chapuys had been impressing on 
Cromwell the desirableness of the 
reconciliation with the Emperor. 
Cromwell, after a little thought, 
replied that ‘the Emperor ought 
not to let a matter of such vast 
importance to Christendom be 
broken off for the sake of the 
Queen and the Princess. They 
were but mortal, and the Princess’s 
death would be no great harm if it 
would restore union between Eng- 
land and the empire.’ He spoke 
‘like Caiaphas,’ Chapuys said in 
another letter. He begged me to 
think it over when I was alone and 
at leisure! ‘The Council could 
then go forward and remedy 
the troubles of Christendom. The 
interval before it met could be 
spent in knitting closer the amity 
between the two Sovereigns. 
Cromwell repeated that, although 
the people might murmur, there 
would be neither danger nor hurt 
in the Princess’s death, and the 
Emperor had every reason to take 
that view of it.’? 

Chapuys professes to have replied 
to this singular suggestion ‘ that 
there was no occasion to waste 
time by dwelling on the incon- 
veniences which would arise from 
the suspicious death of the Princess. 
He would merely say that he did not 
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sec how the Emperor could escape the 
suspicion of having consented to it, 
and of having sold his cousin for 
political convenience. This would 
be a stain on the Emperor’s good 
name which he could not endure; 
and even if he could be brought to 
consent, the King ought not to wish 
it. He would leave the realm at 
his death in incredible and unex- 
tinguishable confusion to the seri- 
ous burden of his conscience.’ 3 

The Act of Supremacy was set in 
motion, but not against the Princess. 
As yet nothing was likely to be 
undertaken against her or her 
mother without the Emperor’s leave. 
But Sir Thomas More and the 
Bishop of Rochester were in the 
Tower. The Charterhouse monks 
were preparing for martyrdom, and 
still the thunders of the Church 
were silent. Charles held back 
the Pope’s hand, and Catherine was 
in despair. She tried to quicken 
her nephew’s movements. 

She wrote to him on the 8th of 
April that she had been looking 
for the issue of the sentence, and 
that she had hoped by that 
time to have sent him word of 
the good effects which it had 
wrought. God, for her sins and 
the sins of others, had permitted 
otherwise, but in so just a cause she 
would not be wanting to herself nor 
would she offend God by neglecting 
to use the help of those who could 
apply a remedy in a case so dis- 
astrous. ‘I cannot, therefore,’ she 
said, ‘ but urge and insist to your 
Majesty, as I have always hitherto 
done, that you should bear in mind 
our holy Catholic faith, and the 
peril in which this realm is stand- 


1 Tl me dit que Vostre Majeste ne se debvoit arrester pour empescher ung si inesti- 
mable bien que-produiroit en toute la Chretienté l’union et la bonne intelligence dentre 
Vostre Mat* et. le Roy son Maitre pour I'affaire des Royne et Princesse qui n’estoient 
que mortelles, et que ne seroit grande dommage de la mort de la dicte Princesse au pris 
de bien que sortiroit de la dicte union et intelligence, en quoy me prioit vouloir con- 


siderer quand seroy seul et desoceupé. 


* Me replicquant de nouveaulx quel dommage ne dangier seroit que ladicte Princesse 
feust morte, oyres que le peuple en murmurast; et quelle raison auroit vostre Ma‘* en 


faire cas. 
* Chapuys 4 YEmpereur, Mars 23. 
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ing for want of the sentence. I 
entreat for it with all my energy. 
I am a Christian woman, and stand 
bound to sue for it in the presence 
of such scenes as I am obliged to 
witness. My daughter has been ill, 
and has not yet recovered. Her 
treatment is such that were she 
well it would break her constitu- 
tion, far less being sick can she 
regain her health, and if she perish 
it will be a double sin. Your Ma- 
jesty will think of means to do us 
good... . Care not forme. Iam 
accustomed to bear any burden, 
but I must let your Highness 
understand that I am as Job, wait- 
ing for the day when I must go sue 
for alms for the love of God.’! 

At Chapuys’ request the King 
sent Dr. Butts to visit Mary. Dr. 
Butts pretended reluctance, to 
remove the suspicions which Henry 
entertained of his loyalty. He 
went, however, and had a private 
interview with Queen Catherine’s 
physician, who was already in 
attendance, not so much to consult 
over the sickness of the Princess as 
over the disorders of the realm 
and the medicines to be used for 
these. 

‘He is a very clever man,’ wrote 
Chapuys, ‘and is intimate with the 
nobles and the Council. He says 
that there are but two ways of 
doing anything for the Queen and 
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Princess and the nation in general. 
One would be if God pleased to visit 
the King with some little malady.? 
He might then reflect on his own 
conduct, and listen more patiently 
to remonstrance. The other was 
force, of which he says that the 
King and those who manage mat- 
ters stand in marvellous fear. If it 
come to this, he thinks the King 
will be especially careful of the safe 
keeping of the Queen and Princess, 
meaning to use them, if the worst 
comes to the worst, as mediatresses 
of peace. If neither of these two 
means be tried he thinks their lives 
are in danger. Your Majesty, he 
says, cannot know with what ease 
the King can be overthrown, twenty 
of the principal noblemen and more 
than a hundred knights being ready 
to employ their lives, their goods, 
their friends and retainers in the 
cause, with the least assistance in 
the world from your Majesty.’ 
The King carried a bold front to 
the danger with which he knew 
himself to be threatened. The sen- 
tence of deposition was daily ex- 
pected. He was determined to 
exact, before it appeared, an ac- 
knowledgment from the most in- 
fluential of the Catholic party 
that the Pope had no authority 
over him or them. The Charter- 
house monks refused the oath and 
were executed. More’s and Fisher's 


1 No puedo dexar ‘de enojar y dar pena a V™ Mag* como hasta agora he acostumbrado, 
k jar y 


suplicando quiera tener memorya de nuestra fe Catolica y del peligro que este Reyno esta 
por falta della. Y esto pido tan affectuosamente quanto puedo, porque como Christiana soy 


obligada a hacerlo, viendo la necesidad que veo . . . My hija a estado enferma y agora 
no esta bien sana, y el tratamiento suyo es tal que basta para hacer enfermo aun sano, 
quanto mas para curar i enfermo. . . . Sy, con la manera que con ella usa, pereciese, 
serya el pecado doblado. V'™ Mag’ pensara en remedyo. ... No hay necesidad de 
hacer & caso de my por estar acostumbrada a sufrir cualquiera carga, mas no dexare de 
hacer saber 4 V'* Alteza que estoy como Job—esperando el dya que tengo de yr a pedir 
por amor de Dios lymosna.—La Reyna Caterina al Emperador, Abril 8. 

2 Le premier estoit si Dieu vouloit visiter ce Roy de quelque petite maladie, The 
words are ambiguous. Dr. Butts might mean that the malady was to be sent from 
Heaven; but he was speaking of methods by which a particular state of things might be 
set right; and the word ‘petite’ looks as if he thought the dimensions of the disease 
might be controlled by himself. 

* Affirmant pour tout certain qu'il y avoit une XX des principaulx Seigneurs 
d’Angleterre et plus de cent chevaliers tous disposez et prestes a employer personnes 
biens amys et subjectz ayant la moindre assistance du monde de V Mat*.- Chaprys a 
YEmpereur, Avril 25. 
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turns were coming, and if Chapuys 
was rightly informed Queen Anne 
was using all her influence to 
persuade the King to extend the 
same measure to Catherine and 
Mary. 

: i am told privately,’ he said, 
‘that many times lately the concu- 
bine has blamed the King for his re- 
missness, telling him that it was a 
shame to himself and to the realm 
(to spare them), and that they ought 
to be punished as traitoresses under 
the form of the statute.! 

‘The said concubine,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘is prouder and haughtier 
than ever. She dares, as I hear, to 
tell the King that he is as deeply 
bound to her as man can be bound 
to woman, for that she has been‘the 
cause of saving him from the sin in 
which he was living, and that, more- 
over, through her means, he would 
be soon the richest prince that ever 
reigned in England.’ ? 

So secure the unfortunate woman 
considered herself in her greatness, 
that she claimed to direct the po- 
litics of the realm. All her sym- 
pathies were with France: every 
minister who furthered or tried to 
further the Imperial alliance fell 
under her displeasure, and she was 
unmeasured in the violence with 
which she addressed them. KEven 
Cromwell, who had been considered 
her right hand, did not feel himself 
secure. He told Chapuys, at the 
beginning of June, that if she knew 
the familiarity that existed between 
Chapuys and himself she would do 
him an ill turn. She had reproached 
him for something three days be- 
fore, he said, and had told him then 
that she would see his head taken 
off his shoulders; but he had such 
confidence in the King his master 
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that he did not think she could 
harm him. 

Another f thing Chapuys learnt 
about her was that she never ceased , 
day or night, to endeavour to bring 
the Duke of Norfolk into disgrace 
with the King—perhaps because he 
was in the habit of speaking freely 
of her character ;* perhaps because 
Cromwell wished to break the power 
of the great nobles, and was com- 
mencing with the chief among 
them. 

At this crisis the Pope, with a 
rashness and timidity which were 
equally impolitic, while he still with- 
held the Bull of Deposition, which 
was to have been the signal for a 
rising, created Fisher, who was de- 
fying the Act of Supremacy in the 
Tower, a cardinal. The King, meet- 
ing defiance with defiance, said that 
if Fisher was to have a red hat he 
would send his head to Rome to 
have it fitted on. Commissioners 
were sent instantly to require the 
submission of the Bishop and Sir 
Thomas More. They both refused. 
Fisher was executed first and then 
More, and the indignation and fear of 
the C atholic party rose to fever heat. 
The London populace, who were on 
the King’s side, increased their fury 
by bringing out a mystery play, in 
which the principal feature was the 
beheading of recalcitrant priests. 
The King, as if to goad them into 
madness, came up from Windsor to 
be present at the performance. 

Kither Sandys or Darcy again 
implored C hapuys to rouse the Em- 
peror from his inaction, and to per- 
suade him, if he would do no more, at 
least to permit the issue of the Bull 
of Deposition. Something, they in- 
sisted, must be done with speed, or 
the modern preachers and prelates 


1 A quoy poussera de tout son pouvoir la concubine que nagueres a plusieurs fois 
affirmé et inculpé audict Roy que ce luy estoit honte et a tout le Royaulme qu’elles seroient 
pugnies comme traicteresses a la forme des statutz. 


? Chapuys 4 l'Empereur, Mai 8. 


* Bien me l'on certifie de bon lieu que ladicte Dame noe cessoit nuyt ne jour pour 
mectre en disgrace du Roy le Duc de Norfolk. Ne scay si c'est pour ce qu'il parle liberale- 
ment d’elle, ou que Cromwell veuillant abaisser les grands veuille commencer a luy. 
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would corrupt the whole nation. The 
clergy would furnish money for 
the beginning of the insurrection, 
and means would be found also to 
lunder the King’s treasury.! 

The Princess Mary still wished 
to escape abroad, that she might be 
out of the way when the rebellion 
broke out. She harassed Chapuys 
continually with entreaties to pro- 
vide her with means. After More’s 
execution, also, it seemed but too 
likely that her own life would 
not be spared. Chapuys could not 
bring himself to allow her to 
run any risk, Cromwell, who, not- 
withstanding that he had spoken 
like Caiaphas, really wished to 
save her, believed her best pro- 
tection would be in some marriage 
abroad, to which the King might 
consent. Chapuys, however, con- 
sidered that the King, being under 
the influence of Anne, would never 
be persuaded to allow it. ‘ If the 
concubine is to be believed,’ he 
wrote in deep despondency, ‘ the 
dowry will cost but little, for she is 
erying incessantly to the King that 
he does neither well nor prudently 
in allowing the Queen and Princess 
to live, seeing they have deserved 
death far more than those who have 
been executed, and are the cause 
of all the trouble.’? 

After More’s death the King 
went on progress, and Chapuys 
could not speak too bitterly of the 
favour with which he was received 
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by the people. He won the hearts 
of the towns by enriching them 
with grants out of the spoils of the 
monasteries. He carried preachers 
with him who attracted large au- 
diences ; and audiences, strange to 
say, which let themselves be per- 
suaded that the King was doing 
right. 

‘He is on the borders of Wales,’ 
reported the ambassador, ‘ hunting 
and visiting the country, and all to 
gain the hearts of the people. For 
this he uses all imaginable means, 
and I am told that a good part of 
the peasantry in the districts where 
he has been, after hearing the 
Court preachers, are abused into the 
belief that he was inspired by God 
into separating from his brother's 
wife. They are but a set of idiots. 
They will return soon enough to 
the truth when there are any signs 
of a change.’ * 

A feature in the expected Bull of 
Deposition was to be a clause for- 
bidding all Catholic nations to hold 
intercourse with the English who 
continued obedient to the King. 
At that moment Henry distrusted 
the disposition of France towards 
him almost as much as that of the 
Empire. Catherine had entreated 
the regent Mary to use her influ- 
ence with her sister the French 
Queen to bring Francis, as she 
cynically said, to show himself a 
true friend of his brother of Eng- 
land, by assisting in delivering him 


‘Le bon vieulx sieur dont ay cydevant escript a V'* Ma** m’envoya l'autre jour 
son cousin ainsi qu'il vouloit partir pour s’en aller en sa maison, et me prie do 
..... [word illegible] et plusieurs autres de vouloir soliciter devers V'* Mat? la 


impetracion des executoriales 


. » @t que ce moyennant que Vostre Mat* n’auroit 


commodite ou volunte de faire autre assistance, il pensoit qu'il y auroit moyen de bien 
tost y remedier, pour veu que les dictes executoriales ne tardent, car autrement les 
modernes précheurs et prelatz subverteront tout le peuple. II dit d’avantage qu'il pense 
que les ecclesiastiqnes fourniroyent pour le commencement, et que cependant bien 
pourroit trouver moyen de mectre la main sur ce grand tresor que ce Roy tient en sa 
maison en ceste ville-—Chapuys 4 l'Empereur, Juillet rz. 

? Je croys bien que ce n’est le plus grand soucy de ce Roy de marier ladicte Princesse, 
et si la concubine est de croyre, le dot ne coutera pas beaucoup, ear elle ne cesse de 
eryer apres ledict Roy qu'il ne fait bien ny prudemment de sufrir vivre lesdictes Royne 
et Princesse qui meritoient trop plus la mort que ceulx qui ont este executez et qu’elles 
estoient cause de tout.—Chapuys 4 J'Empereur, Juillet 25. 

* Chapuys 4 l’Empereur Aoust Io. 
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from a state of sin,' and there was 
reason to fear that she had not 
been wholly unsuccessful. The 
effect of the sentence, if it destroyed 
the commerce of the English by 
cutting off their communication 
with the Continent, was seriously 
feared. And it was for this reason, 
and for the impulse which it would 
thus lend to the intended rebellion, 
that the issue of it was so earnestly 
pressed. The harvest had failed. 
There was likelihood of famine, 
and as Cromwell acknowledged to 
Chapuys, the Bull if obeyed in 
earnest in France and by the sub- 
jects of the Emperor would create 
the greatest distress and confusion, 
The Geraldines were in rebellion 
in Ireland. ‘Your Majesty would 
not believe,’ Chapuys wrote on 
September 6, ‘how continually I 
am importuned on all sides for the 
issue of the censures. They think 
here now that that alone would 
suffice to put a speedy end to the 
disorder here.’ 


Again, on the 25th, to Granvelle: 


Every man of any position here is in 
despair at the Pope’s hesitation, and at the 
intercourse being allowed to continue with 
Flanders and Spain. If means be not taken 
promptly there will be no longer hope, 
either for the good ladies whose lives are 
in danger, or for religion, which is going 
daily to destruction. Things are come to 
such a pass, that in various places they 
now preach against the sacrament. The 
Emperor, as the first Prince in Christendom, 
is bound to interfere. He can do as much 
good by coming here as ever he did in 
Africa, with far greater ease, and with in- 
comparably more political advantage.’ ? 
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The Emperor, entangled for the 
present in a war with the Turks, 
and with a fresh quarrel with 
France impending over him in Italy, 
had, unfortunately for the hopes of 
the Catholics, no leisure to attend 
to these English matters. He was 
unwilling to allow the sentence to 
come ont before he was prepared to 
act upon it. For his own subjects’ 
sake he did not wish their trade 
with London to be indefinitely sus- 
pended, nor would he, if he could 
help it, show disrespect to the 
Papal censures by allowing them to 
be disregarded. Granvelle wrote 
that he was horrified at the enor- 
mity of Henry’s conduct. He 
was confident that God would 
punish him. But for himself, he 
said, he was so much occupied that 
he had scarcely time to breathe, 
and both he and his master con- 
tinued to hope for a reconciliation, 
and to imagine that sooner or later 
matters would be settled peacefully 
by diplomacy.* 

Before Granvelle’s despatch could 
have arrived in England the Queen 
and Princess were in a fever of hope 
and expectation. It is necessary to 
attend particularly to the letters 
which follow, for however cruelly 
they had been used they were still 
English subjects, and although they 

may be acquitted in point ‘of con- 
science for almost any measures to 
which they might have recourse to 
right themselves, yet to move di- 
rectly i in their own persons to bring 
about invasion and insurrection was 


’ Cuando se vyese con la Seilora Reyna su hermana despues de dadas mys affectuosas 


encomiendas rogarle de mi parte quisiese tener mencion de my con el Christianissimo Rey 
su marido y hacer quanto pudiese ser que le sea buen amygo al Rey my Seior procu- 
rando de quitarle del pecado en que esta.—La Reyna Catherina 4 la Reyna Maria, 
viii de Agosto. 

* Chapuys 4 Granvelle, Septembre 25. 

® Granvelle adds a passage about Cranmer which deserves attention : 

Ne veulx je delaisser de vous dire ces deux mots, que je m’esbahys fort des termes 
estranges que comme l'on a entendu du Court de Rome tient ’Archevesque de Canter- 
bury, mesmes en I'affaire des Royne et Princesse d’Angleterre; attendu que durant le 
temps qu’il estoit resident en cest Court, il blamoit mirablement ce que le Roy d’Angle- 
terre son maistre et ses autres ministres faisoient en |]’affaire du divorce en contre les- 
dittes Royne et Princesse. Mais je voye qu'il a bien changé d’opinion ; selon que aussi 
plusieurs en escriprent estrangement. . .—Minute d’une lettre du Seigneur de Granvelle 
escrite 4 Eustace Chapuys, 26 Septembre. 
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really treason, and (since if she did 
not know what they were doing 
she could not but suspect it) this 
explains, if it does not justify, the 
eagerness of Anne and her friends 
to have them put out of the way. 

The Princess Mary then, some 
time in October, wrote to Granvelle 
thus: 


The state of affairs is pitiable and worse 
than wretched. Things will fall to ruin 
and total perdition, unless his Majesty, for 
the service of God, the welfare and repose 
of Christendom, the honour of the King my 
father, and compassion for the poor afflicted 
souls here, will take brief order and apply 
the remedy: as I hope and feel assured 
that he will do if only he be thoroughly in- 
formed of what has taken place here. Oc- 
cupied as he has been in his no less sacred 
than necessary expedition to Tunis, he will 
have been unable to realise the character, 
the weight, the importance, the danger of 
the condition in which we are placed. 
The whole truth cannot be told in letters, 
and therefore I would have you despatch 
one of your people to his Majesty to in- 
form him of everything, and to suppli- 
eate him, on the part of the Queen my 
mother and myself, for the honour of 
God, and for other respects as well, to 
attend to our condition and make provision 
for us. In so doing he will perform a ser- 
vice most agreeable to Almighty God, nor 
will he acquire less fame and glory to him- 
self than in the conquest of Tunis or in all 
his African expeditions,! 


Except by forbearance and per- 
suasion—the means which he was 
already trying, and was driving 
Mary’s friends into despair by per- 
sisting in them—there were but two 
ways in which the Emperor could 
interfere successfully: either by de- 
claring war and sending over an 
army, or by cutting off all commu- 
nication between his own subjects 
and the English, and thus precipi- 
tating no less certainly ejther 
war, or rebellion, or both. The 
allusion to Tunis points to an 
armed expedition. But, in either 
case, had this letter fallen into an 
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enemy’s hands, the writer of it could 
hardly have escaped an indictment 
for high treason, and had she been 
tried she would not have escaped 
conviction. 

Queen Catherine addressed her- 
self immediately to the Pope. 
Whether the Emperor moved or 
not, the Pope could, at any rate, 
issue his Bull. A successful rising 
in England in defence of the Church 
could hardly be looked for while 
the Church itself continued silent. 


Most holy and most blessed Father [she 
wrote], I kiss your Holiness’s hands. My 
letters have been full of importunities and 
complaints, and thus have been more calcu- 
lated to give you pain than pleasure. I have 
therefore for some time ceased to write to 
your Holiness or to petition you, though I 
have burdened my conscience by silence, to 
pay more attention to what is passing in this 
realm. I have but one satisfaction in thinking 
of these things. I have never ceased to thank 
our Lord Jesus Christ for having appointed 
—now in a time when Christendom is in 
such straits—a vicar like your Holiness, of 
whom from all sides I hear so much good. 
God in His mercy has preserved you for 
this hour. Once more, therefore, like an 
obedient child of the Holy See, as all my 
ancestors have been, I do entreat you to 
bear in special memory this realm, the 
King my lord and husband, and my 
daughter. Your Holiness and all Chris- 
tendom know what things are done here, 
with how great offence to God, how great’ 
scandal to the world, how great reproach 
to your Holiness. If a remedy be not 
shortly applied there will be no end to con- 
demning souls and to making martyrs. The 
good will be constant and will suffer. The 
lukewarm, seeing none to aid them, may 
possibly fall, and the rest will stray out of 
the way like sheep that have lost their 
shepherd. I lay these things before your 
Holiness, because I know not anyone on 
whose conscience the martyrdom of these 
holy and virtuous persons and the ruin of 
so many souls ought to lie more heavily 
than on yours, in that your Holiness neg- 
lects to encounter so great an evil, which 
the Devil, as we see, has sown among.us. 

I write frankly to your Holiness for the 
discharge of my own conscience, as to one 
who, as I hope, can feel [with me] and my 


' Et luy supplier de Ja part de la Royne ma mere et myenne, en I’honneur de Dieu et 
pour aultres respects que dessus vouloit entendre et pourveoyr aux affaires dycy, en quoy 
fera tres agreable service a Dieu et n’en acquerra moins de voz et gloire qu’en la conqueste 


de Thunis et de toute l'affaire Afrique—De la Princesse d’Angleterre 4 l’Ambassadeur, 
Octobre 1535. 
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daughter the deaths of these holy men. It 
is a mournful pleasure to me to think that 
we shall follow them in the manner of our 
torments ..... a few words are here 
illegible] otherwise we shall sing Gloria 
in Excelsis Deo. And so I end, waiting 
for the remedy from God and from your 
Holiness; and may it come speedily, else 
the time will be past. Our Lord defend 
your Holiness’s person." 


Accompanying these letters was 
a long passionate address from 
Chapuys to Charles himself, begging 
him in the name of the great Catholic 
party to strike in without further 
hesitation. The execution of More 
and Fisher, the suppression of the 
monasteries, and the famine from 
the failure of harvest had combined 
to create an opportunity which 
might never return. If the Empe- 
ror declared himself at once he 
would have the whole country at 
his side, and the King would fall 
without a blow.’ 

The Emperor, as we have seen, 
had otherwise decided, but his re- 
solution was not known to Chapuys 
before November, and in England 
generally was not known at all. 
Both the Court and the Catholics 
were expecting to hear any day that 
the Bull was out and that Charles 
had undertaken the execution of it, 
and the fever of fear and hope and 
distrust and suspicion may easily 
be imagined. Atsuch a time infi- 
nite lies would be inevitably flying, 
and reports of any kind coming 
from people living in such a state 
of excitement must be received 
with the greatest hesitation. On 
one point, however, there was a 
persistence and uniformity in the 
accounts which were carried to 
Chapuys. The danger of Catherine 
and Mary was every hour increas- 
ing, and the person who was most 
assiduously urging their death was 


} 
2 


Chapuys a l’'Empereur, Octobre 13. 
q 
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Anne Boleyn. Anne and her friends 
knew well that an insurrection which 
restored Catherine to her rank as 
Queen would be the certain signal 
of theirown destruction. Politicians 
knew that the life of the Princess 
Mary was essential to the success 
of either rebellion or invasion. The 
people would have no heart to over- 
throw the Government unless they 
had some one to take the King’s 
place. If Mary was removed there 
was not a person on whom the 
nobles could agree as a successor to 
the crown; and Charles, though he 
might risk an invasion to maintain 
his aunt and cousin, would scarcely 
venture it to avenge their execution, 
unless he saw his way to some sub- 
sequent settlement. 

Thus we read without surprise, 
and with no difficulty in believing 
it, that on November 6 Chapuys 
learnt from the Marchioness of 
Exeter that the King had deter- 
mined the two poor ladies should 
either break or bend. He had 
been heard to say to one of his 
most intimate advisers that he 
would endure no longer the alarm 
and anxiety which the Queen and 
Princess caused him. Parliament 
was about to meet, and the matter 
should then be considered. He 
swore peremptorily that.he would 
wait no further.’ 

The Marchioness said that her 
information was as true as the Go- 
spel. She bade Chapuys for God’s 
sake let the Emperor know it, and 
beg him in pity to do something for 
the honour of God and the obliga- 
tions of his relationship. 

The influence at work with 
Henry, Chapuys explained more 
particularly and emphatically to 
Granvelle. 

‘What I have written to his 


La Reyna Catherina a Su* Sant*, Ottubre 10. 


Tout a cest instant la Marquise de Exeter m’a envoyée dire que ce Roy a derniere- 


ment dit a ses plus privez corseilliers qu'il ne vouloit plus demeurer en [les] facheuses 
crainctes et pesements qu'il avoit de long temps eu a cause des Royne et Princesse; et 
quilz regardassent a ce prochain Parlement I’en faire quicte, jurant bien et tres 
obstinement qu'il n’actendoit plus longuement de y pourvoir._-A I’Empereur, Nov. 6. 
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Majesty,’ he said, ‘is but too true ; 
and I believe this she-devil of a con- 
cubine’ (ceste diablesse de concubine) 
‘will never rest till she has made an 
end, and is quit of these unhappy 
ladies. She works towards it by all 
imaginable means.’ ! 

A fortnight later he wrote in the 
same strain. ‘The Marchioness of 
Exeter has been with me in dis- 
guise and repeated her warning. 
o's . The concubine who has 
conspired the death of the said ladies, 
thinks of nothing but to get them 
despatched. It is she who com- 
mands and governs all, and the 
King will not contradict her. The 
case is most dangerous. It is to be 
feared, as I have already written, 
that he will make his Parliament 
and the estates of the realm the 
partners, and, as it were, the authors 
of his misdeeds; that by this means 
losing hope of pardon and mercy 
from your Majesty, they may be 
the more resolute at all hazards to 
defend themselves.’? 

Negotiations had been going for- 
ward for a permanent settlement be- 
tween France and the Empire. Had 
they been successful, as at one time 
appeared likely, the Emperor would 
in all probability have now yielded 
to the solicitations which were 
pressed upon him. It was not to be, 
however. France was determined 
to have the Duchy of Milan: the 
Emperor could not bring himself to 
part with it. Francis was again at 
Henry’s feet soliciting his alliance, 
and Charles could not venture the 
risk of driving them into a combi- 
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nation against him. The English. 
Parliament, whatever might be the 
cause, stood by the King in all his 
darkest measures. The Peers, who 
were offering him their services, 
were part of that Parliament, and 
attempted no opposition there. How 
could he trust their constancy in 
the field when they showed so little 
resolution in the Senate House? He 
refused to believe that the danger 
was as great or the King as inhu- 
man as Chapuys represented. 

‘What you tell me,’ he wrote to 
Chapuys, ‘is a thing too cruel and 
too horrible to credit. The King 
cannot be so unnatural as to put to 
death his wife and his daughter.’ 
The threat of doing it can be in- 
tended only to frighten them into 
compliance.’ 

‘They must not take the oath,’ 
he continued, ‘if it can possibly be 
avoided; but if the peril is real, and 
there is no other means of escape, 
you must tell them from me that 
they must give way. An oath so 
sworn cannot prejudice them.’ 

The knot was cut, so far as con- 
cerned Queen Catherine, in a man- 
ner utterly unforeseen. She was 
not old—she was still under fifty ; 
her health had been good, consi- 
dering what she had suffered, and 
during the autumn she had been 
unusually well. Rumours reached 
London towards the end of No- 
vember that something was wrong 
with her, but no great attention was 
paid to them. Chapuys, on the 
30th, had a stormy interview with 
Henry. The King said that he was 


? Elle ne cessera jamais jusques elle ait une fin et soit quicte de ces pauvres Dames a 


qey elle travaille par tous les moyens qu'elle peut imaginer.—Chapuys 4 Granvelle, 
Nov. 6. 


* Davantage la concubine qui . 
ne pense en rien tant que de les faire despecher. 
tout et a laquelle ledict Roy ne sauroit contredire. Le cas est fort dangereux . . 
de s'en doubter il vouldra comme jay deja escript faire participans comme auteurs de 


telz mesfaictz ceulx de son Parlement et estatz du R 


. . & conjurée et conspirée la mort desdictes Dames. . . 


Est celle qui commande et gouverne le 
. » eat 


oyaulme; a fin que par ce moyen 


perdant l’espoir de la clemence et misericorde de V'* Mat toutefois fussent plus determinez 
a se defendre.—Chapuys 4 l'Empereur, Nov. 23. 

* Cest chose tant cruelle et horrible que nul pust achever de croyre que ledict Roy 
fust tant desnaturel que de faire mourir lesdictes Dames ses femme ct fille—L’ Empereur 


4 Chapuys, Noy. 29. 
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entreated by France to join in a 
league against the Emperor, and he 
feared that for his own safety he 
might be driven to comply. ‘The 
Emperor had behaved to him with 
the most inconceivable ingratitude, 
and at the instigation of a woman 
had occasioned him infinite trouble. 
The Pope himself had confessed 
that the Emperor had compelled 
him by force and menace to take 
the part which he had done about 
the divorce.’ ! 

While the King was speaking, 
news came in from Kimbolton that 
the Queen’s illness had taken an 
alarming form and that her life 
was in imminent danger. Henry 
said coldly that ‘her death might 
remove the grounds of difference 
with the Emperor.’ ? 

He had never concealed that on 
general grounds he would prefer 
the Imperial alliance to the French, 
and that he was ready to return to 
it as soon as Charles would cease 
io support Catherine’s cause. 


The Queen, Chapuys thought, 
could scarcely be so ill as the mes- 


senger reported. He prepared, 
however, to go immediately to Kim- 
bolton, and he asked permission to 
take the Princess Mary with him. 
Henry gave him an ambiguous 
answer. He was deeply suspicious, 
and, as we have seen, not without 
reason. He said he would think of 
it, and must wait till he had heard 
more, or words to that effect.’ 

The alarming account, however, 
proved too well founded. The 
Queen lingered for a few weeks. 
On December 13 she wrote her 
last letter to the Emperor. Her 
handwriting, usually remarkably 


’ Et que vostre Mat* Iuy avoit use de 
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bold and powerful, had become 
feeble and tremulous, and in the 
staggering and barely legible lines. 
I make out with difficulty only that 
she expected something desperate 
to be attempted against her in the 
approaching Parliament, which 
would be a scandal to the world 
and her own and her daughter’s 
destruction. 

After this there are no more 
traces of her pen. On the seventh 
of January she died. One curious 
circumstance is mentioned about her 
death. Chapuys writes that when 
in extremis she declared to her phy- 
sician qu'elle n’avoit oncques este 
cogneu du Prince Arthur, mais la 
marisson et trouble le luy fit ou- 
blier.‘ 

It was inevitable that her death 
occurring at such a time, so oppor- 
tunely, should be attributed in the 
excited state of feeling to foul play. 
Although the most energetic half 
of the nation had gone along with 
the King in the revolt from the 
Papacy, Queen Catherine had 
always retained their respect and 
affection. They admired her cha- 
racter, they pitied her sufferings, 
and there were few English of any 
creed who did not believe in their 
hearts that the claims of the 
Princess Mary on the succession 
were superior to those of the 
daughter of Anne. It was no less 
inevitable that the rival who was 
universally believed to have been 
instigating the King to put Cathe- 
rine and Mary to death should now 
be charged with having accelerated 
the event which she so much desired 
by unlawful means. Anne Boleyn 
was supposed to have poisoned 


la plus grande ingratitude que l'on scauroit 


dire, solicitant a l'appetit d'une femme, tant de choses contre luy, que luy avoit faict 
innumerables maux et facheries, et de telle importance que vostre Ma‘* par menasses 
et force avoit fait donner la sentence contre luy comme le mesme Pape I’avoit confessé. 

* Disant davantage que cela seroit oster l’empeschement que mectroyent les scrupules 


entre V"* Mat et luy. 


* Ce qu'il refusa de prime face, et Iuy ayant fait quelques remonstrances il dit que 
bien il y penseroit et auroit aviz—Chapuys 4 ’Empereur, Nov. 30. 


* Chapuys to Granvelle, Janvier 21. 
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Catherine, and to meditate sending 
her daughter after her on the same 
road. 

Chapuys, in describing Cathe- 
rine’s death to his master, said that 
it was in all respects a terrible 
business; ‘especially,’ he wrote, 
‘because I fear the good Princess 
will never wear mourning. The con- 
cubine will save her the trouble, as 
she has long time threatened; that is, 
she will have her killed.’ ‘ Indeed,’ 
he added, ‘this is to be feared, un- 
less speedy means be taken. I will 
do my best to comfort and console 
the Princess. I have many times 
asked the physician if he suspected 
poison. He said he feared it, 
for the Queen had never been 
well after she had drunk some 
Welsh beer; but it must have been 
a slow poison and cunningly com- 
posed, for he admitted that he had 
seen no signs of poison pure and 
simple, and on the opening the 
body he would have found traces 
of it.’! 

In a more composed condition of 
the public mind a rumour which 
was probably without a shadow of 
foundation would soon have died 
away. In the atmosphere of 
impassioned animosity suspicion 
turned to certainty. The physician 
who at first acknowledged that he 
had found no decided symptoms, 
assured himself on a second exami- 
nation of the body that there was 
no room for doubt. Every other 
organ was sound and healthy, but 
the heart was black. The crime 
was but too certainly proved.? 

The King was not suspected. 
Dark as was Chapuys’ opinion of 
Henry, he never dreamt for a 
moment that he would have con- 
sented to or prompted murder. All 
was charged upon the miserable 
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Anne; and as it had fared with the 
mother so he was assured it would 
fare with the daughter. Charles’s 
letter, advising that the Queen and 
Princess should yield at the last 
extremity, reached the ambassador 
while his grief and his horror were 
fresh. The Queen was beyond the 
reach of further trouble. The Prin- 
cess remained, however, and Cha- 
puys could not contemplate without 
alarm the probable result of her 
compliance. 

Not only was there the objection, 
admitted by Charles himself, that 
infinite numbers of people would 
lose heart when they saw her yield, 
and would follow the new heresy, 
but there was another and a worse 
possibility which the Emperor had 
not anticipated. The danger 
would no longer be that the King 
would proceed by way of law to 
punish the Princess for disobe- 
dience. It would rather lie con- 
cealed behind a show of reconcilia- 
tion and a colour of kind treat- 
ment. 

‘I am not afraid of the King,’ 
Chapuys said, ‘but of the concu- 
bine. She has often sworn that 
the ladies should both die, and, 
unless the King change his mind 
and check her lest the realm be 
set on fire, she will never rest till 
she has accomplished her desire or 
while either of them remains alive. 
. . . She will have better means 
and opportunities than before to 
execute her accursed purpose and 
give the Princess poison. There 
will be the less distrust, and she 
will think it can be done without 
exciting suspicion, for the Princess 
having yielded to the King’s plea- 
sure, and having been reconciled to 
him and kindly treated and restored 
to her rights, there will then be no 


* Je demanday par plusieurs fois au medecin s'il y avoit quelque soubgon de venin. 
1 me dit qu'il s’en doubtoit, car depuis qu'elle avoit beu d'une cervise de Galles elle 
n'avoit fait bien, et qu'il failloit que ne fust poison terminee et artificieuse, car il ne veoit 
les signes de simple et pur venin et a J’ouvrir l'on en veue les indices.—Chapuys 4 
2’ Empereur, Janvier 9. 7 
* La chose estoit trop verifi¢e.—A 1’Empereur, Janvier 21. 
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fear of harm to her, and if she dies 
no misgivings of foul play.’ 

The ill-feeling towards Anne was 
not diminished by the unconcealed 
satisfaction which she displayed 
when the news of Catherine’s death 
arrived at the Court. She gave 
Lord Montague, who informed her 
of it, a handsome present. Her 
father, Lord Wiltshire, her brother 
Rochfort, and all her party united 
with her in indecent exultation ; 
her father and brother especially 
saying the only misfortune was that 
the daughter had not borne the 
mother company. 

The King, though he showed 
some natural emotion, yet was no 
less politically gratified. ‘ Praise 
be to God!’ he exclaimed, ‘ we 
are now out of danger of war. 
Now we will give the French a 
lesson, and teach them how to 
trifle with us.’ The obstacle was 
removed to his reconciliation with 
the Emperor, and Cromwell as en- 
tirely expected a reconciliation with 
the Pope. ‘In a few days,’ Crom- 
well said at a dinner party in 
London, ‘we shall hear of the 
coming over of a legate.’ 

The religious aspect of the Re- 
formation has so eclipsed the other 
features of it that we forget the po- 
litical currents which so strongly 
influenced its history. At this mo- 
ment the Imperialist faction and the 
French faction at the English court 
were as keenly opposed as Catholics 
were opposed afterwards to Pro- 
testants. Anne Boleyn was French ; 
her friends were French. She was 
identified with the change of policy 
which had divided Heury from his 
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hereditary ally, and a reversion to 
the old connection could not fail to 
affect materially her position and 
prospects. Her husband was free at 
last from Catherine, even in the eyes 
of the Roman Curia, and so far his 
bonds with herself might appear to 
be ratherstrengthened than loosened. 
If the Princess Mary was out of the 
way, both the Pope and Charles 
might now consent to recognise her 
as lawful queen. On the other 
hand, the King’s affection for her 
during the past year had for some 
reason or other been growing cool. 
The great English nobles, who from 
the first had borne her no good 
will, had been still further alienated 
by her insolence and arbitrary 
manners. In the last half-year their 
indignation had risen to fever heat 
from the belief that she was insti- 
gating Henry to destroy Catherine 
and the Princess. Catherine she 
was now believed to have assassi- 
nated. And to them and to the 
Emperor and to the whole party 
with which Henry would be now 
once more in close connection, his 
separation from the woman whom 
half England regarded only as his 
concubine, and called his concubine, 
and who had been the occasion, if not 
the cause, of the quarrel of Henry 
with his old friends, could not fail 
to be welcome to all of them as a 
propitiatory sacrifice, while a mar- 
riage with some other lady, which 
would be open to no _ suspicion, 
might satisfy the general craving 
for a male heir which Anne as well 
as Catherine had disappointed. 
Anne was at present enceinte. If a 
boy came all would be well; but 


1 Je ne cuyde pas du Roy mais [de] la concubine qui souvent a juré la mort de toutes 


deux et qui ne sera oncques en repoz qu'elle n’ayt accomplie son desir (presupposant que 
selon la mutabilite de ce Roy il n’y a arreste ne feu mecte en son estat) pendant que 
nulle desdictes Dames vivra. Aura trop meilleur moyen et commodite d’executer sa 


mauldicte volunte et leur faire ministrer venyn que paravant. Car ]’on s’en mefieroit 
moings, et d’ailleurs elle se penseroit faire sans suspicion. Car l’on presumeroit que en 
ayant lesdictes Dames consentyes a tout ce que le roy vouloit et estant si bien reconciliees 
et tres favorablement traictees, et que ayant rendu a leurs droicts, il u’y auroit plus a 
eraindre qu’elles puissent nuyre, il ny auroit suspicion de leurs fait faire mauvais tour.— 
Chapuys al'Kmpereur, Janvier 21. [The continued use of the plural after Catherine 
was dead was probably a mistake of the decipherer. ] 
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she had miscarried of ason once—a 
second failure might be dangerous. 

However this might be, the 
Princess Mary’s restoration to her 
rank was likely to follow sooner or 
later on a reconciliation with 
Charles—that is, if the Princess 
Mary was allowed to continue alive. 
Either with the treacherous pur- 
pose attributed to her by Chapuys, 
or, far more likely, from a sense 
that the Princess’s friendship might 
be more useful to her than her 
enmity, Anne, who had hitherto 
turned Mary into ridicule (dont 
toutefois elle ne se fait que rire), now 
made advances to her. She wrote 
to advise her to comply with her 
father’s wishes, and in the event of 
her doing so promised to use her 
influence to replace her in his 
favour. 

Mary, whose natural abhorrence 
of Anne was now aggravated by 
grief and despair, who believed that 
Anne had murdered her mother, 
and possibly intended the same 
kind office to herself, replied in- 
dignantly that she would sooner die 
a hundred times than change her 
opinion or act against her honour 
and conscience. 

Angry at the rejection of her 
overtures, Anne allowed herself to 
be carried away by her temper, and 
wrote a letter to Mrs. Shelton, 
Mary’s governess, which Chapuys 
called a defamatory libel (livel diffa- 
matoire contre la princesse), a letter 
perhaps which conceals some latent 
misgiving behind a tone of affected 
haughtiness. Mrs. Shelton may 
have shown it to her ward. Mary 
at any rate procured a copy, and 
sent it to Chapuys. 


Mrs. Shelton,—My pleasure is that you 
no further seek to move the Lady Mary 
towards the King’s grace other than as he 
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himself directed in his own words to her. 
What I have done myself has been more 
from charity than because the King or 
I can care what course she takes, or whether 
she will change or will not change her 
purpose. When I shall have a son, as soon 
I look to have, I know what then will come 
to her. Remembering the word of God 
that we should do good to our enemies, I 
have wished to give her notice before the 
time, because, by my daily experience, I 
know the wisdom of the King to be such 
that he will not value her repentance on the 
cessation of her madness and unnatural 
obstinacy when she has no longer power 
to choose. She would acknowledge her 
errour and evil conscience, by the law of 
God and the King, if blind affection had 
not so sealed her eyes that she will not see 
but what she pleases. 

Mrs. Shelton, I beseech you trouble not 
yourself to turn her from any of her wilful 
ways, for to me she can do neither good nor 
ill. Do your own duty towards her, follow- 
ing the King’s commandment, as I am as- 
sured that you do and will do, and you shall 
find me your good lady whatever comes. 

Your good mistress, 
Anne R. 

In writing this letter Anne proba- 
bly expressed more confidence than 
she felt. Henry’s mind was still as 
fixed as ever on the hope which had 
formed his plea for separating from 
Catherine. The kingdom required 
a male heir, and if she failed herself 
to provide it she was beginning to 
fear that he would look elsewhere 
as he had looked before. 

Chapuys was not hopeful. The 
King at a great ball at the Court had 
carried the Princess Elizabeth osten- 
tatiously in his arms. She had been 
taken to mass with trumpets and a 
triumphal procession. More than 
ever it had seemed that his hopes 
and his affections were centred 
on the offspring of the concubine.' 

Yet there was a whisper in the 
air which he was rather inclined to 
ridicule than to believe, yet which 
he thought it worth his while to 
communicate to the Emperor. 


* Le jour suyvant qui fust le Dimanche ce Roy fust tout accoustré de jaune de pied a 
cap, Sil ne fust la plume blanche qu'il avoit, au bonnet, et fust la petite bastarde con- 
duicte a la Messe avec trompettes et aultres grans triomphes. L’apres diner le Roy se 
trouva en la sale ou dansoient les Dames, et la comme transporté de joye fist plusieurs 
choses. En fin il fist querrir la petite bastarde, et la pourtant entre ses bras il l'alloit 
monstrant a ung puis a l’autre.—Chapuys 4 l’Empereur, Janvier 21. 
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‘A few days since,’ he wrote on 
January 29, ‘I heard from several 
quarters that the concubine, not- 
withstanding the delight which she 
displayed at the news of the good 
Queen’s death, yet nevertheless 
has since been often seen in tears, 
fearing that they may venture to 
deal with her as they dealt with 
that. good Queen. This morning 
a message has come to me from 
the lady I mentioned in my letter 
of the 6th of November, and 
from her husband’ (the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Exeter), ‘how 
they had been advertised by a chief 
person at the Court that the ae 
had said to some one as a great 
secret, and as it were in confession, 
that he had married this woman 
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seduced and constrained by “sor- 
tileges,” and for that cause he held 
the marriage void. God, he said, 
had made it clear to him, having’ 

(word illegible in the MS.) 
‘promised that he should have a 
male child. He conceived that he 
might take another wife, as he im- 
plied that he desired to do. It is 
hard for me to believe this, though 
it came from good authority. I will 
note carefully what indications there 
may be that it is true.”! 

The same 29th of January on 
which Chapuys wrote this letter 
Anne Boleyn had miscarried of a 
dead boy. 

I must reserve the conclusion of 
the story for the following Number 
of the Magazine. JA. F. 


‘Tl y a que Ique s jours qu'il me fust dit de divers lieux ou je n’adjoustois grande foy 


que la concubine de ce Roy non obstant qu'elle eust monstré grande joye des nouvelles 
du treppas de la bonne ‘Royne, que toutefois depuis elle avoit souvent larmoyé s’en 
doubtant que l'on oseroit faire d’elle comme de la bonne Royne. A ce matin l'on m’est 
venu dire de la part de la Dame mencionnée en mes lectres du vi de Novembre et de son 
mari qu’ilz estoient advertis d'une des principaulx de Court que ce Roy avoit deu dire a 
queleung par grand secret et comme en confession qu il avoit faict ce mariage seduict et 


constrainct de sortileges, et que a ceste cause il tenoit cedict mariage nul. 
. promectoit avoir ligne masculine. 
pouvoit prendre une autre—ce qu'il donnoit a entendre avoyt envye de faire. 
mest bien difficile a croyre, oyres qu'elle soit venu de bon lieu. 


monstroit Dieu qui. . 


Et que bien le 
Et quil ienoit qu'il en 
La chose 
J’auray soing de con- 


siderer quelle apparence ou indice y aura.—Chapuys 4 l’Empereur, Janvier 29. 
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ADAM AND 


MALLY. 


A Story or Scorrish Farm-Lire. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 
TWO AGREE. 


\ ALLY GILHAIZE was a bride 
{Vi undergoing the ordeal of 
being cried (proclaimed) with her 
fellow-servant, Adam Urquhart, 
on three successive Sabbaths in 
their parish kirk. In the mean- 
time, bride and bridegroom con- 
tinued in their places at farm 
service on the same farm, and did 
their duty as custom and a sense of 
right enabled them, little moved by 
the jeers and gibes of their fellow- 
servants. 

Mally Gilhaize’s history will tell 
her character as it grew: one has 
only to describe her person as she 
lived and worked—for to Mally to 
live was to work—in the noon of 
her life; rest, except what was in- 
evitable, was self-indulgent, weak, 
unworthy. Mally would have 
‘thought shame’ to rest when 
she could work, unless on the Sab- 
bath day, and then it was not so 
much rest as worship. Mally was 
a big woman, square for her 
height. Her forehead was low and 
not broad; she was well, almost 
richly, coloured, dark-haired and 
dark-browed, with grey eyes fully 
opened, and looking you full in the 
ace, but having a certain fixedness 
in their gaze. She had a firm 
mouth, showing when she spoke 
even, broad, white teeth. Her or- 
dinary dress was scrupulously clean 
and whole, and scrupulously un- 
brightened by adornment. It con- 
sisted of a linen jacket, a dark 
petticoat, a coarse, wide apron, 
thrown on or off as required 
or not. Her clean-made feet 
and ankles remained bare, save 
m winter, when they were invested 


in large and hideous hairy woollen 
stockings and clamping shoes. Her 
abundant hair was covered always 
with a close yet voluminous white 
cap. Her extraordinary dress was 
Quaker-like in severe simplicity ; 
a dark woollen or calico gown with 
tight high body and tight sleeves 
to the wrist, a neckerchief to the 
chin, the same white cap—it might 
be of finer material—in the house 
and on every out-of-doors expe- 
dition, except to the kirk, when 
Mally wore a coarse straw bonnet 
with a deep-toned riband strapping 
it down, which lasted for years. 
Mally’s wardrobe, whether for 
summer or winter, admitted only of 
a single variation from this rule, 
and it was not made on the occa- 
sion of kirn, New-Year’s feast, 
christening, wedding—no, not of her 
own. Mally would be wed, if she 
ever should be wed, in a pea-bloom 
or earth-brown woollen gown. But 
on the sacrament Sabbaths, when 
she was ‘going forward’ to the 
Lord’s Table, Mally walked a vestal 
in white from head to foot. 

There was little grace or gra- 
ciousness about Mally, she was too 
set and stiff for either, but she had 
an air of homely dignity and bene- 
ficence. She bore a distant resem- 
blance to Goethe’s Dorothea. 

In her early days, Mally was not 
a singular person of her age and 
class. She was a douce lass where 
others were glaikit (giddy), but 
there were many douce lasses to be 
seen then at kirk and market, as 
there were giants among the sons 
of men in the time of Anak. 

Adam Urquhart—Adam of the 



























































































































































































































































750 Adam and Mally : 
bothy—by whom Mally had been 
courted, and with whom she had 
gone so far as to be cried, was 
five years older than she, a man of 
thirty, rather advanced in years for 
a bachelor ploughman, but he had 
waited discreetly till he should 
attain the rank of foreman be- 
fore he changed his estate. He 
was scarcely a comely man, un- 
less to those who accept the out- 
ward expression of rough sincerity 
and vigour for comeliness. His 
fifteen years of holding a plough 
and driving a cart had bowed and 
rounded his back till his height 
was lost, and he looked short for a 
man beside Mally for a woman. He 
was swarthy in complexion, with 
great growing bristles rendering 
coarse his cheeks and chin for six 
days out of seven. His jaw was 
too marked, his eyes were too 
sunken, yet the eyes were honest 
eyes when one could look into 
them, and could gleam with a man’s 
repressed ardour, and the mouth, 
while it was not a sensual mouth, 
could smile with a man’s kindness. 
There was nothing treacherous, 
nothing essentially cruel in Adam’s 
physiognomy. He was a sturdy 
fellow, and to be relied on, though 
he was difficult to deal with, and 
needed a light, firm hold on him ; 
not that he was vicious, looking at 
him in the light of a horse, but he 
was desperately opinionative, like 
most one-sided, self-made beasts 
and men, and without question as 
stubborn as ten mules. His dress 
was the ordinary ploughman’s dress, 
on which the alteration is only in a 
few details. His corduroy breeches 
were knee-breeches, and were met 
by long ‘rig and far’ (ridge and 
furrow) blue worsted stockings, his 
bonnet was the original broad blue 
bonnet, and he was addicted to 
enormous owerlays (cravats). 

How Adam and Mally, two mor- 
tals self-contained,  self-suflicing, 
stuck-up (allow them one grievous, 
perilous failing in common; they 
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had also in common many great 
virtues, as their master and mis- 
tress, neighbours and_ kindred, 
could have testified), condescended 
to hanker after each other, yield 
to each other’s influence, promise 
themselves to each other, is a mys- 
tery. There is no explanation of it 
save in that other mystery and 
mixture of law and frowardness— 
human nature. Possibly, even at 
the old farm of Hayston—an Ar- 
cadia of simplicity, frugality, and 
disciplined self-denial to a Lycurgus 
or a Johannes Calvinus—there was 
something a-missing which awoke 
a yearning in these two hearts— 
quiet, calm, stout in their fervour— 
a fervour of faith and duty. There 
had been needs in which Mally, 
capable and contented as she was, 
could not do all for herself, and 
could not leave anything undone 
without a sigh and a sniff of dis- 
satisfaction. There had been wants 
which Adam, Spartan as he was, 
and dexterous with the hardly ac- 
quired skill of a man driven to his 
own resources, could neither supply 
nor deny without a groan and a 
grunt of disgust. Mally must have 
milked wicked cows which would 
not be ‘gentle to her,’ and which, 
in spite of her courage for a woman, 
caused her woman’s heart to quail 
when there was no all-powerful, 
undaunted ‘man body’ to take up 
his station in the straw or the grass, 
and hold the head ever ready to 
butt and the hoof ever prone to 
fling. Mally must have gone morn- 
ing and evening in summer to do 
her milking in the pasture fields, 
and when she carried home the 
‘race’ of brimming pails, though 
she used a gird or hoop and had 
muscular arms, still these arms 
must have ached again for a man’s 
strength to help her on with her 
burden along the weary road of 
half a mile. Mally must have 
stripped the cherry tree and the 
pear tree m their seasons, must 
have climbed ladders and scrambled 
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across open, half-rotten couples or 
joists, on hay stacks, and in barns 
after erratic hens’ nests. Mally 
must have walked on errands to 
the next village past kirk and kirk- 
yard on dark winter no less than 
gloaming summer nights, and Mally 
was as superstitious as she was 
godly. Mally must also have at- 
tended, if she would not get the 
cold shoulder for being unsocial, 
little festivities in her circle, and 
been pursued and persecuted as fair 
game by the lighter men and 
women whom her reserve and dis- 
cretion rebuked, if she had not a 
formidable champion and protector 
—and Mally was intensely proud, 
though she hid the disposition 
jealously from herself and others, 
for it is not only a deadly sin in a 
Christian but a tremendous blun- 
der and crime in a peasant to 
sants. 

As for Adam, he dropped the 
buttons off his sark and boggled 
horribly in sewing them on again. 
His stockings, which his mother 
knitted for him, became riddles in 
the intervals between the old and 
the new instalments. Darn his 
best, he darned such knots and 
lumps on his heels and toes that 
the pilgrims with the unboiled 
peas in their shoes had an easy 
progress compared with Adam. Un- 
luckily men could not go bare-footed 
to the plough, as women ‘linked’ 
about the kitchen, the poultry 
yard, the bleaching green, in their 
trifling avocations. Adam was as 
hardy and tough a fellow as any in 
the parish, but he was exposed in its 
fall brunt to a calendar the changes 
of which are rung in the proverb : 

The first day it was wind and weet, 

The second day it was snaw and sleet, 

The third day it was sic a freeze 

It stuck the birds’ nebs to the trees. 

In addition, Adam was scorched 
by what sun was going between 
whiles. He was nourished and 
housed like an ancient with the 
constitution of a modern Briton. 


He could have defied a Hercules in 
the same circumstances not to have 
ailments now and again. Adam’s 
head ached, and his mother was 
four parishes off from caring for 
and comforting him. He had a 
fever of cold, and a rebellion against 
his coarse fare, and he had no man 
or woman either to mind his shiver- 
ing or to boil, bake, brew with fond 
anxiety to feed him with the food 
convenient for him and for which 
his sorely-strained body was crav- 
ing. There was a greater trial in 
store for Adam’s philosophy. His 
pair of horses, his two familiar 
friends—not servants—the trust he 
had been proud to hold since he 
was a haflin (half boy, half man), 
the pride of his proud heart, very 
nearly what an Arab’s horse is to a 
child of the desert, what a Red 
Indian’s dog is to the wild hunter, 
Adam’s horses— Diamond and 
Bab-at-the-Bowster—were liable to 
sickness, even as Adam was, lost 
their sleekness, hung their heads, 
pawed and stamped with unrest, 
shook, and went from their oats in 
turn. Adam was reduced to dis- 
tress verging on despair. In such 
an extremity woman was revenged, 
for Adam with all his will and all 
the skill of a fair amount of practice 
could not concoct drinks and 
mashes for his patients with the 
perfection of consistency and tem- 
perature that a silly woman could 
attain by sheer instinct. 

The old foreman’s house was 
joined to the old farm-house of Hay- 
ston, and formed with it one of 
the sides of the loan. On the oppo- 
site side were the rude offices, 
flanked by the round tower of the 
pigeon-house, while the double row 
of stacks served as a grand avenue 
or mall. In her maiden service 
Mally lived next door to her future 
home. She might personally over- 
look every addition and improve- 
ment which Adam, always bent on 
making the best of his possessions, 
was instituting even now ‘after 
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hours’ with the necessary permis- 
sion, but exposed to the somewhat 
sardonic contemplation and com- 
ment of the present tenants, vice 
whom, as transferred to another 
farm and master, Adam and Mally 
were to be promoted. 

Adam’s efforts at an increase of 
convenience were not all for his own 
benefit. He did contrive a stand 
behind the door for his chest, and 
knocked up a shelf above the fire 
for his books—his old, well-cared- 
for school Bible and a few more 
volumes. He held these books in 
high esteem, more out of a respect 
for knowledge in the abstract, and 
as religious elements and tokens of 
respectability, than as means of 
study. Adam could read, write, 
and cipher tolerably well as became 
a parish school boy, but he was no 
genius of a student in hodden grey. 
Reading in the concrete beyond ‘a 
chapter,’ a roup bill, an old news- 
paper account of an accident or a 
crime—the last more difficult to 
compass because he did not know 
what was coming—sent this son of 
the soil soundly to sleep. But 
Mally might also feast her eyes, 
and did shyly regale them by 
watching, so short a way off, her 
bridegroom measuring, with his 
corduroy-clad arm for an ell-wand 
and his thumb for one of its inches, 
the space of the wall in order that 
he might select the best spot for 
her wheel, in the era of domestic 
‘spinning. She prized still more than 
this planning or that of a second 
ledge for her water stoup and soli- 
tary specimens of pot and pan, since 
Mally, though practical, was not 
utterly prosaic, a nail wkich Adam 
knocked into the plaster just over 
the little window, to be ready for 
Mally’s bird cage. Mally had a 
partiality for birds, while Adam’s 
speciality in the matter of taste lay 
in flowers. The gruff, taciturn man 
loved, while he blushed for his love, 
a flower. 

Mally’s wheel and stoup were in 
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the glory of new wood at the wheel- 
wright’s and cooper’s. Mally had 
been occupied in the evenings for 
weeks making and marking the 
sheets and blankets which she had 
first spun. The master of Hayston 
had undertaken to fill Mally’s 
girnel, doubling for that purpose 
Adam’s allowance of meal and 
potatoes. The mistress had pre- 
sented her favourite servant with 
her wedding gown, the young mis- 
tress, the thirteen years old daughter 
of the house, had danced about 
Mally with Mally’s wedding cap. 
The farm servants, Sandy and 
Geordie, Mysie and Girzie, were 
coming forward with their offerings 
of mousetraps and pincushions. 
Mally and Adam were not im- 
mensely popular, but it would have 
boded ill, both to giver and receiver, 
to prove churlish, not to do as one 
would be done by in pouring into 
the lap of the bride the customary 
gifts when marriage, like death, 
hushed discord. It was Adam’s 
privilege and duty to bestow the 
crimson plaid, worked (that is, with 
the pattern woven into the texture), 
which was thenceforth to enwrap 
Mally’s matronly shoulders, that as 
maidenly shoulders had been igno- 
rant of further protection than the 
‘body’ of her gown. Mally acknow- 
ledged gratefully that Adam had 
not spared her, or rather himself, 
when he spent thus a portion of the 
savings of his wages. 

Adam was a hard-fisted man in 
general; it was a mercy that he 
knew how to open his hand on occa- 
sions, so that Mally’s filled-in plaid 
was the admiration and envy of her 
gossips. In no woman was the 
love of dress, other than suitable, 
substantial dress, less ingrained ; 
still Mally had the feelings of her 
kind, and loved Adam the better 
for his bounty and for the sacrifice 
which the bounty had cost him. 

It was within a fortnight and an 
odd day or two of Mally’s marriage 
and of Martinmas. The blended 
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dowiness and mirth of the final 
ingathering of the crop, and the 
fresh slaughter of a mart (‘ head’ 
of cattle), were stamped this year 
at Hayston with the inevitable 
heartiness, the important conscious- 
ness of an approaching wedding at 
the farm-town. Every introductory 
act of the drama had been played 
out happily. The grey Martinmas 
sky did not threaten the humble, 
valiant pair and the peasant home 
sure and safe in its lowliness. Adam 
and Mally were in high health and 
in the prime of their years; and all 
their relations (‘ still,’ sensible peo- 
ple, like the couple themselves) were 
consenting to the union. 


CHAPTER II. 
TWO OUT. 
Love is a charm, and led the 
lovers, led the whole world of Hay- 
ston a charmed life during the first 
week after Adam and Mally had 
publicly proclaimed by the melo- 
dious mouth of the precentor that 
there was a purpose of marriage 
between them, ‘for the first time,’ 
the first time being that of the pro- 
clamation and not of the purpose. 
A second time the round and rosy 
man of psalms and paraphrases, and 
of ancient ballants and Allan Ram- 
say’s songs in the harvest field and 
the barn and his own meal mill, 
shouted forth what rebounded like 
spent shot, and a certain waste of 
words within the whitewashed 
walls of the kirk, information 
which had become ‘ stale, flat, and 
unprofitable’ news to the congre- 
gation. Only the wild lassie Jeannie 
Fernie was as ready as ever to 
draw down on herself a rebuke by 
giggling irrepressibly, facing right 
round and poking her bare head 
into the bucht behind, where those 
self-contained, pragmatic sheep of 
the fold, Adam Urquhart and 
Mally Gilhaize, were in their places 
among the other Hayston servants. 
According to strictest Presbyterian 
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usage, they kept the Sabbath by 
waiting on the acts of public wor- 
ship, singing in a growling bass and 
a piping treble, praying and listen- 
ing to the sermon as they best 
might, while they sat out doggedly 
the crying of their marriage. 

Then the first objection to the 
marriage arose in the tiniest little 
tift between two big, reasonable, at- 
tached creatures. 

One night Adam had carried 
Mally’s lantern and milk-pails, 
though it was only from the byre 
aslant the loan when the kye were 
in the house. Mally had not de- 
murred, although the distance was 
so short that the aid was no re- 
lief worth speaking of to her, 
while the lending of it afforded an 
opportunity for broad, roaring 
laughter to the remaining company 
of servants loitering about and 
coming up behind the couple. These 
women were not so devotedly 
squired, those men were simply in 
search of the measures of milk to 
be apportioned for their supper, or 
in condescending acceptance of the 
mixed gossip of the byre, before 
they should retire in a purely mas- 
culine conclave, like their higher- 
born brethren of billiard and smok- 
ing rooms, to the gossip of the 
stable. But Mally, though she was 
a little calculating and had a false 
horror of being spoken of and 
laughed at (the only false thing 
about her), was also fond of Adam,, 
so she walked an idle lady, suffer- 
ing Adam to be a little fussy and 
oppressive in his attentions. Doubt- 
less she was cognisant of the trath, 
and took comfort from it, that the 
offence was the result of an abnor- 
mal condition on the part of Adam,, 
and was by no means likely to prove 
inveterate, so as to render the couple 
permanently ridiculous. 

But Adam was daft this night, as 
a bridegroom twice cried may well 
be. After the horse suppering and 
his own suppering, hardly daintier 
than that of his charge, when douce 
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folk were in bed or on their way to 
that result, he tapped at the kitchen 
window, the doors being bolted and 
barred by this time, with a modest 
request, Would Mally admit him 
to sit with her for an hour, and 
bring in the night by the fire 
gathered and ‘ happed’ (tucked in 
and patted on the back as a mother 
‘haps’ her children)? or as the 
night was fine and not too frosty, 
would Mally open the door and 
stand in the doorway for the same 
space of time with him, watching 
till the moon rose? 

There was the excuse for Adam 
that the custom to which he wished 
to conform was universal in his 
class ; Mally’s compliance with his 
requirementinvolved no impropriety 
or imprudence according to the 
common standard, nay, Mally had 
watched and brought in the night 
with Adam at the hearth and by the 
door: before now without a dream of 
harm. But Mally did not choose 
to watch with Adam this night, 
although he had, or supposed he 
had, something particular to say to 
her. Where was the use, she asked 
herself, of the two waking and 
watching yet again, when they 
were to belong to each other so 
soon ? It would be a culpable waste 
of a peat fire and an oil lamp, and 
Mally was no more wasteful of her 
master and mistress’s fuel and 
light than of her own property. 
The doorway was draughty, and 
standing in it for so much as ten 
minutes at night might cost Mally 
a stiff neck and a swollen face (as if 
Mally were not stiff-necked and 
swollen enough with conceit) so 
shortly before her marriage. Above 
all, where was the need for the risk ? 
Mally did not believe in the need. 

No, Mally could not, would not 
grant the prayer of Adam’s petition. 
She was just going to say her 
prayers and go to bed, like a sober- 
minded maiden, and she counselled 
Adam to do the same. And Adam 
complied with the counsel, after 
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some parleying and remonstrating 
—Adam complied in dudgeon, and 
what was worse, with a wounded, 
aggrieved feeling against Mally. 

The dudgeon was gone by the 
sunrise, for Adam was slow to wrath, 
and all the more frightfully im- 
placable in wrath when it came; 
but the wounded, aggrieved feeling 
lingered and rankled. There was a 
something—the shadow of a shade of 
difference in the peace and sunshine 
of the footing on which the lovers 
stood towards each other from that 
night. Mally was sensible of the 
difference, and resented rather than 
regretted it, whether she had the 
right or not. 

However, Adam was passionately 
in love with Mally; there was 
plenty of passion in the man, curbed 
and stamped down as it was, and 
by the close of the second week 
which saw Mally and Adam bride 
and bridegroom, the gossamer cob- 
web that had come between them 
had all but vanished in air. 

On the eve of the third proclama- 
tion Sabbath, Adam and Mally, 
holding their heads so_ erect, 
stumbled into another pitfall more 
rugged, deeper, worse to get out of 
than what had preceded it. 

It was not the bride’s and the 
bridegroom’s Sabbath out, but there 
were accommodating neighbours at 
such a crisis, and Adam, without 
previous consultation, ordained bull- 
headedly that he and Mally should 
get up at daybreak, set out on the 
support of the lightest of break- 
fasts, and walk till far on in the 
afternoon to reach his mother’s par- 
ticular ‘ cotton’ (row of cottages), 
from which they could not return 
till the small hours of the following 
morning. 

Mally opened her great grey 
eyes, hardened all over her square 
height, and distinctly declined the 
expedition. It was Sabbath-breaking 
in her eyes. She did not desire to 
throw the necessary work of her last 
Sabbath in service on a neighbour 
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whom she could not hope to pay back 
in kind, though Adam might still 
have it in his power to relieve the 
man who fed the beasts and looked 
after the doors in Adam’s stead. 
Mally’s own mother, who lived near 
Hayston, had promised to look in 
upon her daughter after kirk time, 
to give her good advice, perhaps 
silently to look at her, though cer- 
tainly not to kiss or ery over her, 
The long road to travel, which 
Adam was so regardless as to think 
of, even if the weather were still 
fine—and who conld depend on a 
fair day at Martinmas? (besides the 
cat was washing her face and the 
peacock had screamed)—would be 
very injurious to Mally’s good 
clothes. Mally could not go to see 
Adam’s folk in other than good 
clothes. 


Adam argued, 


urged, scolded 


after the fashion of a turbulent sea 
furiously attacking and sullenly 
retreating from a rock. No man 
likes to be repeatedly thwarted by 
the very person whose pleasure it 


should be to please him. It added 
a thousand-fold to Adam’s provoca- 
tion, that he had committed him- 
self to others before he consulted 
Mally. He had sent by a chance 
messenger word of his intention to 
his mother, he had appointed his 
fellow-ploughman, Geordie, to oc- 
cupy his—Adam’s—post. 

After all, Adam was to give in 
and submit to Mally’s disobliging 
starchedness and obduracy. He was 
to disappoint his mother and the 
friends whom she would have called 
together to welcome him and his 
bride ; he was to be laughed at by 
the entire town of Hayston. The 
moment Mally’s rebellion sprouted 
out, Adam received a dig in the ribs 
from Geordie. ‘Tak tent, Adam, 
that the grey mear dinna prove the 
better horse. Nae doubt Mally will 
rin nane but a gude gate, wi’ the bit 
atween her teeth, but some men 
would prefer a less masterfu’ mear 
—and wife.’ Mally ought to have 
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had regard for Adam’s credit, and 
her own involved in his, ought to 
have built them up instead of cast- 
ing them down. 

Adam spoke some bitter words 
and departed alone 'to his mother’s. 
Mally kept house at Hayston, with 
a heart that knew its own soreness 
and was not without its chill dis- 
may. Notwithstanding Mally was 
a bride, nothing could alter that 
fact, and by this recurring Sabbath 
a week nearer to being a wife. The 
precentor would cry the couple 
sonorously the third time though 
Adam and Mally were not there to 
hear, and before the next Sabbath— 
why the next Sabbath would be the 
Sabbath of Mally’s kirking inAdam’s 
crimson plaid, the kirking of her 
life. 

But what if Adam would not 
speak to Mally when he came back 
on Monday ? 

It was the faintest, most foolish 
qualm arising out of Mally’s own 
heart, for she dig not say a word to 
her mother, yet it cost Mally, who 
rarely shed tears, a brief shower of 
crystal drops surreptitiously shed, 
and wiped away as soon as shed 
with her apron. Mally might shed 
these tears, they were the last she 
would shed for Adam Urquhart. 

There were but four days between 
Monday and Adam and Mally’s 
wedding-day, which like that of 
other working men and women was 
pushed to the extreme verge of the 
week that it might be celebrated 
on the half holiday of a Saturday. 
It was therefore pressingly incum- 
bent on Adam that he should speak 
to Mally on his return, and he did 
speak to her the first time he saw 
her, while he still looked soiled, 
jaded, and to tell the truth cankered 
in temper. 

To Mally’s amazement and indig- 
nation Adam made a late, abrupt 
announcement that he had settled 
their wedding should be a penny 
wedding. 

Penny weddings, or weddings 
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where volunteer guests brought 
each his or her contribution to the 
entertainment, instead of its ex- 
pense being defrayed jointly by the 
bridegroom and the bride, were still 
in vogue and still reckoned respect- 
able. 

But it may be guessed how un- 
palatable penny weddings were to 
Mally Gilhaize, and how she re- 
sented, as next to an unpardonable 
affront, the proposal of a penny 
wedding in her own case. 

The idea had been three-fourths 
bred in Adam’s brain by ill humour, 
and the fourth share in it owed its 
origin to the niggardliness latent in 
him, and farther developed in his 
folk with whom he had been in 
consultation. 

But Mally refused point-blank to 
be a party in Adam’s plan ; refused 
with such scorn and acrimony as 
she had not expressed for his ill- 
judged scheme of visiting his mother. 
If Adam had taken no pains to dress 
up his ungraceful amendment to the 
celebration of their marriage, Mally 
did not soften her rejection of it 
and her disgust at its nature. 

‘You may be married ony way 
you like, Adam Urquhart; but I'll 
never stand up at a penny wedding, 
and gin I were to demean mysell, 
my folk wouldna hear o’t.’ 

Adam was no _liberal-minded, 
temperate and tolerant man to ba- 
lance nice questions of authority 
before and after marriage. It was 
with him Mally would not stand up, 
it was with him that she spoke of 
demeaning herself. If she cared for 
anybody save herself, it was for her 
folk, and she put them in the ba- 
lance against him, and made him 
go down before them, while the 
manner of her reception of his will 
was the summing-up of a lengthened 
list of slights and indignities. All 
Adam's worse traits were strongly 
acted upon and rendered dominant. 
The savage in the man was seen in 
the black gloom of his brow and the 
fierce set of his teeth. 
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‘You are a haughty hizzie,’ he 
said hoarsely ; ‘ you are no’ the wife 
for a poor man like me; you may 
marry how or when you like for 
me, from this day.’ 

Mally met his defiant gaze with 
an answering glare from those fixed 
grey eyes of hers, and the two 
turned away. It was not till Mally 
was behind the haystack that she 
wrung her hands in consternation 
and uttered a short, sharp cry, 
‘ Wae’s me.’ 

‘Mally,’ said the mistress of 
Hayston the same night, ‘your 
master and me ha’e come to the 
conclusion as you and Adam ha’e 
been two gude servants, and as 
Adam is to continue in our service 
(and I’m sure you'll aye be ready 
to lend me a helping hand wi’ the 
sheet and the blanket washings, and 
the carpet shakings—you ken me 
well enough to be aware you'll no 
lose a’ by that, Mally), we'll give 
you and Adam for being gude 
bairns, and your friends on your 
account, your marriage tea and 
supper—that is, if you choose to be 
married in this house, andawvill accept 
the compliment at our hands.’ 

‘Thank you, mem,’ answered 
Mally briefly, suutting her eyes in 
giddy sickness for once in her life. 

The motherly mistress was a little 
disappointed, and could not help 
thinking that Mally was not very 
grateful for so distinguished a mark 
of favour. 

Mally was writhing under the 
pang which comes from the despair- 
ing conviction ‘too late,’ and with 
the remembrance how she had con- 
veyed back that very afternoon to 
Adam, to the sepulchre of his kist, 
the brave crimson plaid. 





CHAPTER III. 

WHO WILL SPEAK THE 
WORD ? 

THE quarrel which was talked of 

by more than one generation, had 

broken out, blazed up, and, unlike 
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most fires, continued to smoulder 
for nearly the quarter of a century. 
Adam and Mally had made them- 
.selves a marvel, the gazing-stocks 
of the country side in the beginning. 
That might be a reason why the 
couple stayed on servants on the 
same farm of Hayston, not only 
failing to lose sight of each other, 
but coming perpetually in contact. 
Their stubbornness and selfishness 
might be mixed up with the fact. 
Neither would give the other the 
satisfaction of thinking that he or 
she had cost him or her a good place 
—which good servants were wont 
to cling to tenaciously so long as 
they were in service. It was a boast 
then of many a ci-devant resolute 
and patient ploughman and maid- 
servant that their first place had 
been their last, until they had learnt 
to care for children, animals, land, 
as if these had been the servants’ 
own. Yet another motive might 
lurk under the persistency with 
which the pair kept alive the asso- 
ciation which linked them together 
by not separating as wide apart as 
the poles, putting sea and shore and 
crowds of strange faces between 
them. In the love to hatred turned 
it is possible there was a morbid ap- 
petite for the sight and the sound of 
each other. But only a Yorkshire, 
a Cumberland, or a Scotch lad and 
lass could have lived the experience 
out, perhaps not many besides 
Adam and Mally. 

At Hayston Adam Urquhart and 
Mally Gilhaize abode month after 
month and year after year, serving 
each other, for their faithful service 
to their master and mistress de- 
manded the sacrifice, silently. Their 
companions whispered and glanced, 
but from the first they laid no trains 
and played no tricks to break the 
deathlike silence between Adam 
and Mally, or to draw them, in any 
untoward fashion for their circum- 


stances, together again. The weight 
of resentment, the depth of sullen- 
ness which the man and the woman 
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evolved fairly awed their blustering, 
rattling, half-childish neighbours. 
Adam and Mally were let alone— 
that last fearful sentence pronounced 
on unrepentant transgressors. Not 
even Mrs. Fernie dared to speak of 
the one to the other. As for Jeannie, 
passing from thoughtless girlhood 
into thoughtful womanhood, the 
spectacle of such enmity, so pro- 
voked, positively scared her. ‘It is 
fearsome, mother,’ Jeannie would 
say, stopping her sewing and in- 
dulging in day-dreams by the win- 
dow or the fire; ‘they liked each 
other once, they’ll like each other 
again if they ever get to heaven, or 
will they stand aloof there, think 
ou?’ 

If all the inhabitants of Hayston 
had been as imaginative as Jeannie 
Fernie had grown, the two unre- 
conciled foes might have been able 
to cast a repellent gloom over the 
open, wholesome day of rural life. 
But the agricultural race, superiors 
and inferiors, proved largely prac- 
tical, and even Jeannie in her youth- 
ful fancies was ordinarily very much 
occupied with her own important 
concerns. The Hayston world could 
exist, flourish, and become hardened, 
and to a certain extent unconscious 
of a constant nightmare in its pre- 
sence. The punishment fell justly 
on the offenders—and how among 
other galling elements the flouting 
notoriety which light women crave 
ate like rust into the soul of the 
proudest of proud peasant women ! 

Adam’s and Mally’s ‘sticks,’ as 
Mrs. Fernie had named their pieces 
of furniture without any intention 
of disparaging them, had been taken 
back by the mechanics who had 
furnished the articles, unaccustomed 
as wheelwright or cooper was to 
such bride’s and bridegroom’s va-- 
garies, on the payment of a small for- 
feit. Adam’s folk and Mally’s folk 
had alike looked on the proceedings 
aghast and aggrieved, ‘out had not 
ventured to interfere ‘with their for-- 
midable relatives. The mousetrap, 
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pincushion, &c., had been returned 
to their respective donors—a pro- 
cess which had moved a soft-hearted 
woman or two to tears. Mally had 
retained her wedding gown and cap 
because they were of no moment to 
Mrs. Fernie and Miss Jeannie, 
neither would it be acceptable to 
Mally’s old and young mistress to 
have their gifts back. The former 
bade Mally lay the unlucky apparel 
by, and Mally laid it shrouded in a 
towel at the foot of her kist, as 
Adam had stuffed the crimson 
plaid to the foot of his, where their 
fingers rarely fell on them. 

The foreman’s house had to be 
‘wared’ with a grudge from Mrs. 
Fernie on Adam because he was the 
foreman, but he lived in it as he had 
lived in the bothy, more ascetically 
and austerely indeed, for it was a 
lonely as well as a sordid life with 
no end in view. 

Adam might have married to 
spite Mally: he was a hard-work- 
ing, sober man, a good worldly 
match in his degree. 

Mally might have married to put 
out her malice on Adam, for she 
would have made a good wife not- 
withstanding her pride, which she 
had so closely disguised that her 
neighbours called it temper, and 
did not avoid and rail at her for it. 
Adam and Mally might have mar- 
ried another bride and bridegroom, 
but they did not so marry. 

In the bustle of Mally’s active 
duties, going about the house, going 
about the yard, she was never 
out of sight of the home which 
should have been hers, not a day 
out of sight of the man who in 
quaint German and Scotch phrase 
was to have been her ‘man.’ She 
saw the foreman’s house with the 
February snows drifting up its 
little window, summoning before 
the mind, by dint of contrast, the 
cosie hearth beside which there had 
once been found a place for Mally’s 
wheel—Mali'¥ could have pointed 
to within half @n inch of the spot 
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selected—while above the snowed- 
up window was still fastened the nail 
for the cage of a bird which had 
moulted and replumed itself, and 
sung in season and out of season 
till it had died a bird’s natural 
sudden death. Mally saw the same 
house glittering in the golden June 
and July mornings, when cocks were 
crowing, larks carolling, and white 
convolvuluses hanging their trum- 
pets over the hedge of Adam’s yard. 

Mally fed the fanners with Adam 
when the roar of the March wind 
silenced the beat of the machine, 
and rushing in below the closed 
door and by the keyhole, caused 
the chaff to dance on the barn floor. 
Adam bound to Mally’s shearing as 
the best bandster to the best shearer 
during the long day, among the 
white bere and the yellow oats of 
the harvest fields. At the shearers’ 
*leven hours and four hours the two 
sat in the same social ring, and if 
Adam did not reach parched corn 
to Mally as Boaz did to Ruth, this 
couple ate of the same pile of scones 
and touched with their lips the rim 
of the same cog of ale. 

A little later in the season, when 
the September air had a touch of 
keenness in it, bringing out the 
scent of the mint in the stubble and 
the sound of the crack of guns and 
the whirr of partridges’ and phea- 
sants’ wings flying before the lairds 
and their sons and guests, Adam 
built the stacks in the yard, and 
Mally, in her robust womanhood, 
equal on a pinch to a man’s work, 
often stood on the height of the full 
corn cart and forked sheaves to him. 
Afterwards, when her share of the 
work was done, while hersinews were 
all strained, her muscles all quiver- 
ing and throbbing with the toil, 
Mally would walk out of the house 
with a straight back and an un- 
flinching gait, and hand up to Adam 
the pitcher with his draught, which 
it was her duty to brew for him— 
a pitcher given without a benison 
and returned without thanks. 
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At the milking, summer and win- 
ter, Mally now carried her pails 
unrelieved; her arms were more ma- 
ture and more trained to their load; 
she could cross the long gloaming 
fields without a halt. It was well 
since she had no longer reason to 
fear delay in her progress, or the 
chaffing (‘jawing,’ Mally named 
it) of the other lads and lasses on 
out-of-character, ill-timed aid. 

But when Adam was in the field 
or the byre with the other men to 
get the chief sauce to his meals, if 
any of the kye were restive—and 
Mally as the head woman-servant 
on the farm always milked such kye 
—Adam the leader next to the mas- 
ter, still came forward and held each 
unruly cow’s heador foot, to keep her 
from doing Mally harm. Mally was 
not simply his master’s servant, and 
80 like the rest of Mr. Fernie’s goods 
and chattels to be guarded from 
injury under Adam’s care,’she was a 
woman to be defended by a man. 

Mally had a mighty control over 
her nature, but her hatred was like 
fire in her bones at such a moment, 
as Adam’s was when she held up to 
him the stack-builder’s pitcher. She 
would rather the brutal horns and 
hoofs had tossed and kicked her. 
He would have preferred if the 
draught, which tasted like gall to 
his parched palate, had been mani- 
fest poison, that he might have 
poured it without challenge on the 
regardless ground. 

The man and the woman were 
present in company at every feast 
at Hayston year after year. Other 
neighbours changed places, married, 
died ; Adam and Mally reappeared 
as if they had been petrified in their 
seats. They continued to sit in the 
same kirk where they had been 
cried and should have been kirked, 
and in whose mouldering corners 
the echoes of the three cryings lin- 
gered and came back tauntingly to 
the ears which the aging bridegroom 
and bride strove to close against 
the words. 
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In the same servants’ bucht, 
sometimes side by side, Adam and 
Mally sat or stood listening to words 
of heavenly amnesty and Divine for- 
giveness. They went forward when 
there were set in the kirk the tables 
of the Lord, who bade a man when 
he would come to God’s altar, and 
had anything against his brother, to 
leave there his gift before the altar, 
and go and first be reconciled to 
his brother and then come and offer 
his gift. Instead, approached this 
man and this woman, having their 
hearts consumed with the grudge 
which they bore each other, did not 
fear to eat the Master’s bread, and 
did not fall down and give up the 
ghost in the act of daring impiety. 

Changes supplied their test to 
the faithfulness of the love to hatred 
turned. In the course of years 
there came to pass a day on which 
Adam, perched on the highest step 
of a high ladder repairing the 
thatch on the roof of an outhouse, 
missed his footing, fell to the 
ground, and suffered a sufficient 
concussion of the brain to keep him 
insensible for a period of hours. 
During his interval of unconscious- 
ness Adam did not lack the attend- 
ance of women. Among them was 
Mally, experienced and sedate, but 
blanched in her ruddiness as Adam 
was in his swarthiness, yet quite as 
much to be depended upon in the 
matter of basin, sponge, and bandage 
as though she were not in a waking 
dream. 

According to most novels, Adam, 
shut in as he was from the outer 
world, ought to have recognised 
Mally through his closed eyelids, 
and while his powers of observation 
were still in abeyance detected her 
presence by some subtle instinct ; 
but Adam was only a coarse and 
dull fellow of a ploughman, and he 
had not this inscrutable second 
sight. On his recovery he must 
have guessed that there were women 
folk about him when he was lying 
helpless, and he might wonder in 
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the sullen recesses of his soul 
whether Mally Gilhaize were one of 
these women, but he never asked 
in order to make himself sure. 

As for Mally, leaping at a conclu- 
sion in her woman’s way, she 
credited that he had asked, been 
answered, and made no sign, so 
hated yet more for his inflexible 
sternness the man of whom she 
had thought at odd moments, when 
he was stretched white and still 
before her, that she could have 
taken his place and died in his room 
to raise him up to rude health and 
long life again. 

It was Jeannie Fernie’s turn to 
be married, and in the expanding, 
infinitely gentle sympathies which 
belong to great happiness (else 
happiness is not much worth either 
to the possessor or to the world at 
large), Jeannie bethought her ten- 
derly of the last marriage which 
had been in preparation at Hayston, 
and how it had ended with a man 
and a woman’s lives marred. In 
the light and satisfaction of her own 
heart Jeannie read the curse of 
blight and barrenness on two other 
hearts, and comprehended how the 
mere joyful talk of another wedding 
at Hayston must sound to them. 
She trembled and yearned—not lest 
dire discord should break in on all 
the harmonies of her own life, for, 
knowing her lover kind in his 
truth, and herself meek in her 
loyalty, she could not conceive of 
such desolation as their portion. 
But Jeannie panted to play the 
peace-maker. 

Mally had been ironing a big 
washing of Miss Jeannie’s pretty 
new clothes and dainty fine muslins, 
and was still engaged in ironing, 
when Jeannie crept behind her. 
‘Mally,’ she said, nervously, ‘do 
you mind your fine lace cap which 
I gave you when I was a saucy 
lassie eight years ago? Oh! 
Mally, Mally,’ cried Jeannie, hold- 
ing Mally fast by throwing her 
arms round Mally’s waist, braving 
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the hazard of the scorching iron, 
‘will you never wear that cap? 
Is there nothing that I can say or 
do for you and Adam? Would he 
mind if my Willie spoke to him? 
I think I could persuade Willie to 
try, and Willie is a lawyer with a 
wise and winning tongue. The 
minister is nothing to Willie. 
Then we might be married on the 
same day, Mally, and that would 
break the deed and cover your 
story with ours.’ 

‘Never, Miss Jeannie!’ forbade 
Mally so furiously, as she freed 
herself, that Jeannie recoiled. ‘Me 
to be spoken for to Adam Urquhart 
by another man, be he servant or 
master? I would ’ha’e the mools 
heaped upon my head sooner.’ 

The warm breath of change had 
no effect on that black frost of hate. 

Ten, fifteen years elapsed—Jeannie 
Fernie’s children were running 
about her knees ; the master and the 
mistress of Hayston were super- 
annuated in their infirmity. Mally 
was a middle-aged woman of forty, 
Adam an elderly man of forty-five. 
Among peasants the married women 
age faster than the men, but in com- 
pensation the reverse is the case 
with the unmarried women. Mally 
was still firm and vigorous down 
to teeth and hair, with much work 
in her, though there was a weather- 
worn look about her, and: hard lines 
in her full-fleshed, fresh-coloured 
face; notwithstanding that her 
dress remained nearly the same, no 
one would have mistaken her for a 
much younger woman than she 
was. Yetif Mally had been a happy 
woman, in her scrupulously-fitting, 
well-preserved clothes,’ her staid 
freshness and comeliness, which had 
never depended to any great extent 
on youthful bloom and lightness, 
might have been little impaired. 
A proud honest woman: must lose 
more than happiness, she must lose 
self-respect before she can become 
a haggard slattern in rags. Hap- 
piness—or let it be called peace— 
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however, if it is not the foundation, 
is the copestone of the good looks of 
a woman of forty. 

Mally had the air of a woman who 
was trusted and was worthy of 
trust: at the same time she looked 
what she was, a soured, exacting, 
what the Scotch call ‘ forbidding,’ 
woman—a woman who would 
neither ask nor grant favour—a 
woman before whom the younger 
maidservants at Hayston either 
cowered or broke into revolt ; flying 
or flouncing to their tottering old 
mistress, who might sometimes be 
unreasonable and fretful in her 
dotage, yet by whose decision her 
subjects would sooner abide than by 
that of the beggar made a porter, 
who was Mrs. Fernie’s premier. 

But Adam was bent and half lame 
with rheumatism ; it was only by an 
effort that he was able for a full 
man’s work. His hair was quite 
grizzled—indeed, he looked grey all 
over. If he were a moneyed man, 
as it was reported Adam was, rich 
enough in his assiduous persevering 
parsimony to have leased and 
stocked a little farm of his own, he 
was far from showing it in his per- 
son or habits. His jacket was 
faded and | patched, his shoes 
clouted, his blue bonnet discoloured 
ito green, with the cherry in the 
crown and the tartan belt frayed 
into no possibility of knowing what 
they had represented. His bachelor 
foreman’s house was as cold and 
comfortless a den as rustic Timon 
of Athens ever took refuge in. He 
showed that a man’s self-respect 
may exist on bare uncouth decency 
of garment and dwelling. He was 
& morose, saturnine man, who for all 
he was a good servant, a pure liver, 
a regular church-goer, was rightly 
named by Scotch shrewdness ‘an 
auld sinner,’ and was shunned as 
men shun a famine. 

The one thing which Adam 
cherished in addition to his sturdy 
faithful fostering of his old master’s 
possessions was his yard. Adam 
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continued to cultivate his yard, and 
not only to plant, ‘fur,’ and dig 
potatoes, but to rear in his border a 
flower or ,two, which he looked at 
with grim, dim, shy satisfaction— 
did not pull or give away. 


CHAPTER IV. 
‘OUT OF DEATH—LIFE.’ 


Deatu, which had long spared 
Hayston, came at last not for a 
single visit. The old master and 
mistress died within afew weeks of 
each other in the last year of what 
had been their father’s ninety-nine 
years’ lease. Their death happened 
opportunely for the entrance of a 
new tenant. 

This new tenant was a man of 
new lights in everything, holding 
undoubtingly to the proverb that 
‘new brooms sweep clean.’ He had 
been permitted to enter on the farm 
in spring time, just after the old 
couple, whose day was over, had 
passed with the lengthening day 
and the broadening light—let good 
people trust to a longer day that 
should have no night, and to a light 
which as it did not depend on sun 
or moon should know no setting. 
The new tenant’s first act was 
to dismiss every old servant at 
Whitsunday. It was the best sea- 
son of the year for getting field 
work, if it was not the great hiring 
term, and as compensation was 
given to those servants who were 
engaged for the year, none of them 
had a right to complain. 

None of them did complain, and 
the younger men and women, 
though they might spend a sigh on 
their old master and mistress, 
rather liked the compulsory flitting, 
for the love of change had awakened 
among them. But there were two 
to whom quitting Hayston for ever 
and a day, was like breaking up the 
foundation of their lives and tearing 
up the roots of their being. Adam 
Urquhart and Mally Gilhaize had 
come to Hayston a strapping lad 
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and lass; they were leaving it well 
nigh a carle and carline, faded, so far 
as they could fade, furrowed with 
heavy hearts and tempers, from 
which the elasticity was all de- 
parted. They had dreamt their 
dream of love and hatred there, and 
what was to become of the life 
that was left them when they should 
no longer see each other daily so as 
to procure fresh supplies of the 
bitter morsel between their teeth ? 
The couple might, indeed, take 
other places on one farm, but that 
could only happen by an unlikely 
coincidence. Christian man and 
woman could not be so heathenish, 
so devoured by absorbing malice, 
as to premeditate and carry out 
craftily the arrangement. 

No, there was to be no more 
glancing from beneath the brows at 
what should have been her home by 
Mally ; no more dark looks inter- 
changed at milking time; no more 
mocking aid proffered by the one to 
the other; no more sitting, bound 
by an unhallowed spell, in the same 
bucht in the kirk, and going for- 
ward having hands foul with the 
blood of each other’s souls to 
handle and taste the memorials of 
spotless Innocence and unfailing 
Love. 

The winter snow might fall, the 
summer sun might. glint on the 
foreman’s house at Hayston; it 
would be the scene of another life 
history, viewed by stranger eyes 
that knew nothing and. cared no- 
thing for Mally and Adam. Mally 
might toil and trudge, Adam limp 
and grind; it would be miles and 
miles apart, and without the know- 
ledge of each other. 

In the listlessness and depression 
produced by the conviction, Mally 
did not take another place, but re- 
solved to go home to a widowed 
sister (Mally’s mother was dead), 
and work with her for her board. 
The situation would be mere idle- 
ness to Mally, in which she might 
for the first time in her active, 
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robust life, sicken of a vague disease, 
or where her craving energies would 
plague the indifferent, scornful 
nephews and nieces to whom she 
would be the tyrannous, crabbed 
Aunty Mally. 

Adam, too, though there was no 
collusion between the pair, would 
not hire himself to another master. 
He took a vacant cottage in the 
vicinity, proposing to live there and 
work at odd jobs till he could rent 
a field or two such as his own 
powers and those of a yoking of 
horses might labour, and thus attain 
the object of peasant ambition—to 
turn cottar-farmer on his own ac- 
count. But with no diligent, care- 
ful gude-wife to be perpetually 
looking after house economies, and 
to better his home so as to render 
it a restorer for a breaking down 
man, or to take her share in field 
work; with no young, vigorous 
son or daughter to help to hold 
the plough-stock or the sowing- 
sheet when stiffening hands were 
grown more feckless, the chances 
were against Adam. Industrious 
and sagacious in his own line, pain- 
fully saving as Adam was, he could 
not fight the battle single-handed 
like a younger, abler-bodied man; 
he would lose his hard-won, tightly- 
griped siller ; he might.come on the 
parish at last a savage: pauper, if he 
did not prefer to starve and die 
alone—a beast’s death. 

It was the night before the term. 
Adam and Mally had withdrawn 
betimes from the ‘foy’ or farewell 
supper held in the farm-house 
kitchen, and had left their neigh- 
bours at liberty to linger and enjoy 
the slightly sentimental hilarity, 
while the two old stagers worked 
up what remained to be worked 
before the household slept and 
waked in their final night at Hay- 
ston. 

The kye, what was left of them, 
were in the field, but Mally had 
a light burden to bear compared 
with what she had often borne over 
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the red and white heads of the 
clover, and the May gloaming was 
not dusk enough in its sweetnessand 
serenity to admit of a fear of bogles. 
Though Mally had ceased to be 
haunted by these tormentors, there 
was danger that even the hard, mid- 
dle-aged woman might be assailed 
by ghosts this night—by the ghost of 
her own not untender, true-as-steel 
young womanhood, and the ghost 
of a man capable of kindness in his 
severity, and passionately fond in 
the contracted, gorged channel of 
his manhood, whom she had gone 
halves in destroying. 

By a small circumstance enough 
Mally was delivered from these im- 
portunate, troublesome bogles. As 
she passed what was still Adam’s 
house and yard, she saw him delay- 
ing the little horse-suppering which 
he had to do, possibly loth to flash up 
his solitary lantern for a parting 
gleam on the all but empty stalls, 
bins, hooks for martingales and 
bridles, which he had known so 
well, and to shake down the fodder 
for the sole descendants and suc- 
cessors of Diamond and Bab-at- 
the-Bowster — fearing bogles in 
his turn, Adam was in his yard 
among the dews, and by the 
evening star gathering all the 
flowers which an early season had 
brought into blossom in his border, 
London pride, thrift, polyanthuses, 
white lilies, with branches of 
budding lilac from his bush and 
of hawthorn from his hedge. Some- 
how the sight of Adam gathering 
flowers and making a mnosegay 
tickled and tormented Mally, and 
drove other thoughts out of her 
mind. What would the dour, sour 
carle do with a flower? stick it in 
a broken jug, and set it as a relic 
of his garden to adorn the first 
shelf he should put up in his miser- 
able cottage? A ‘fell’ like place 
for a posie, and a fell like man for 
posies ! 

Mally would not miss the gowans 
on the sward; as for her last bird, 
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it was dead— better dead, ‘ poor 
genty, singing thing,’ than beset 
by her sister’s cruel cat and mis- 
chievous, heedless bairns. But 
what had Adam Urquhart to do 
with flowers? and how could he 
pretend to be taken up with them 
when he had not so much as said 
he was sorry to give up everything 
besides ? 

Adam was there to answer Mally’s 
question; as she rose up from her 
sitting posture, with her back to 
the farm-town, she saw Adam 
standing at a few paces’ distance 
from her, and the kye in the field. 
He looked grey in the paling light, 
old and wan in his roughness, as 
she had decided very unlike the 
fresh, fragrant flowers which he 
held in his hand. Nevertheless he 
clutched them, till, as by an im- 
pulse, he held them out towards 
her. ‘ Will you have them, Mally ?’ 
he asked, the voice which broke the 
long silence sounding hollow as a 
voice from the dead; ‘they will 
help to keep you in mind o’ Hay- 
ston.’ 

Mally might have said that she 
did not wish to be kept in mind of 
Hayston, and least of all by him. 
She might have said, as she was 
not a lover of flowers for the 
flowers’ sake, they would encumber 
her with a milk pail in her hand, 
and what was she to do with them 
when she should flit the next day ? 

But she only stood staring at 
him till the ebbing tide of his blood 
was rushing in a raging flood to his 
face. Then her eyes flickered and 
fell, and Mally held out a hand and 
took the flowers, without a word 
either of thanks or reproach. 

Adam drew a long gusty sigh as 
though his breast were rid of some 
perilous stuff. ‘It’s a pity they’re 
no summer flowers,’ he remarked, 
apologetically, almost pleadingly, 
‘for then, more by token gin they 
had been roses, they would ha’e 
kept their scent—the scent o’ Hay- 
ston—after they were nae mair than 
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a wheen dry, shrivelled blades. 
But I put some sprigs o’ balm 
among them, and they'll keep 
pressed in a book,’ 

‘Why should they keep, Adam, 
when everything else has gane?’ 
enquired Mally sharply. 

He glanced at her, and then he 
offered to take her pitcher. ‘TI’ll 
carry it,’ he said stoutly. 

‘It’s no ill to carry,’ she pro- 
tested, but she did not resist far- 
ther, or tell him that the strength 
of his arm compared to hers was 
not what it had been. 

There were no longer jeering 
companions to cry out and affront 
Hercules and Omphale: Mysie and 
Geordie, Sandy and Girzie, were 
at their own firesides, speaking 
anxious words to haflin’ laddies and 
gilpies of lassies starting at the 
coming term on their entrance into 
the world, or rocking sick bairns’ 
cradles, or pining on sick beds 
themselves. As for their successors, 
who were celebrating their foy in 
the farm-house kitchen, they would 
about as soon have expected, and 
would have looked little less aghast, 
to see the two solid green laws—the 
opposite boundaries on the different 
sides of Hayston—march across and 
meetamicably and confidentially as to 
see Mally and Adam make up to each 
other on their last night and break 
the seal of fifteen years on their lips. 
‘These innocent youngsters were still 
bragging and blustering, drinking 
toasts and healths, singing each his 
or her solitary identifying song, and 
lighting pipes in blessed imnocuous- 
ness. 

‘It’s no ill to carry,’ echoed Adam, 
as he put down the pitcher and 
wiped the perspiration from his 
brow, midway in the field, ‘ but it’s 
long since I’ve carried anything for 
you, lass.’ 

If he choked on these significant 
words, Mally’s heart swelled when 
he resigned the pitcher, thrusting 
it into the hand which held the 
flowers at the corner of the house. 
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This was the upshot. Well, what 
else could it be ? and was it not a 
mercy that not an eye had seen the 
weak moment of relenting? The 
flowers might stand unnoticed 
among the basins in the dairy, 
amidst the confusion. 

Excited and out of order as Hay- 
ston was, the hubbub died out at 
length, and man and woman were 
at rest, sleeping sound after their 
fatigue and excitement, and in pre- 
paration for the fresh fatigue and 
excitement of the term day. When 
Mally laid on the great slab of 
peat for the gathering of the 
kitchen fire, she started to hear a 
tap at the window. The sound was 
not uncommon of nights where 
farm servants lodge, but every 
countryman, far and near, was 
aware that the Hayston folk would 
flit next day, and might be seen 
and spoken with in the course of 
their flitting. Every younger coun- 
tryman was occupied more or less 
this night, if not with his own flit- 
ting, with that of his immediate 
neighbour. None of the women 
sleeping so sweetly had reason to 
be restless in anticipation of a 
Visitor. 

Mally’s heart leapt to her throat. 
She thought she knew the tap, yet 
how could she after so wide an in- 
terval? Her fancy was playing a 
trick on her; she was ‘a daft auld 
maid,’ she said with indignation 
and scorn, to credit that because 
one act had been reproduced of the 
play which had been played out 
before Miss Jeannie was wed or 
the auld mistress grew auld (the 
old figures, every one, had been 
coming to life again, and moving 
around her during these dreamy, 
dreary, bonnie May days), all the 
acts were to be repeated. 

The tap came again, causing 
Mally to shake as she had not 
shaken in her life before, and Adam’s 
voice reached her in a Joud whisper 
through the window-pane, ‘ Mally, 
will you wait and watch wi’ me 
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the nicht? It is an odds from the 
nicht I socht. you before.’ 

Mally went to the door, though 
she walked as if her feet were 
loaded with lead. She unlocked 
and unlatched bolt and latch 
bunglingly, saying faintly, with 
a woman’s jealous excuse for 
herself, to the shadowy figure 
without, ‘It’s a balmy nicht 
—it’s no as gin it were winter. I 
can tak no chill in the May air 
through a crack wi’ an auld ac- 
quaintance, forby I’m no so fashed 
wi’ hoasts as I was wont to be.’ 

‘Mally,’ demanded Adam, with 
his hand pressing Mally’s shoulder, 
‘will you gang wi’ me come 
Sabbath, and see my mither ? She’s 
very frail and blind now, woman.’ 

‘I'll be blythe to speir for her 
gin that will do her ony gude,’ 
granted Mally tremulously, but in 
her sympathy maintaining her 
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woman’s perversity and hypocrisy 
to the last, for, after all, Mally, 
with her tremendous dignity and 
staunchness, was only a woman. 

‘ We ha’e been twa fules wha ha’e 
lost the best o’ their days,’ swore 
Adam, speaking under that incon- 
stant but sweet May sky, which 
could frown and smile again twenty 
times in a day. 

The sentence was disparaging in 
every light, yet Mally assented to 
the condemnation mildly, ‘Sae ha’e 
we, my man.’ 

Adam brightened the next mo- 
ment, as men will brighten when 
their opponents show symptoms of 
giving in, cheered at the same time 
by a welcome recollection. 

‘ Folk may laugh,’ he declared, 
‘let them laugh, Mally, we may 
do’t the morn. Weha’e na lost the 
fees for the cryings, and your red 
plaid is aye to the fore.’ 



























































OST of us know what sort of 
books are put on the Index of 


N 
the Roman Church, but people in 
general know very little (because 
they care very little) about what 


those books are which popes and 
cardinals and monsignori delight to 


honour. Yet it is as well that we 
should learn something about them, 
for, if Cardinal Cullen has his way, 
these books will be the sole text- 
books in five-sixths of the Irish 
schools, and the mass of our Irish 
fellow-subjects will be taught to 
believe them and to anathematise 
all thought and science which ven- 
tures beyond the limits which they 
prescribe. Now, here is a little 
book,' not at all remarkable except 
as a sample ofaclass. It proposes 
to deal with the holy water question 
on nineteenth century principles, 
and to prove its virtues by the 
rigorous method which the little 
faith of this questioning age makes 
necessary. Yet, when we read it, 
we cannot help asking, Is it possible 
that any European mind can accept 
these things as proofs? that any 
man can seriously think his fellows’ 
faith would be strengthened by 
reading such a book? Nay, we 
are almost tempted to say that, bad 
as Fenianism is, we would much 
rather (if such was the unhappy 
alternative) see Fenianism rampant 
in Ireland than have the next gene- 
ration of Irish school-boys fed ex- 
clusively on such meat as Mgr. 
Gaume provides. Solomon, speak- 
ing of the man wise in his own eyes, 
says, ‘There is more hope of a fool 
than of him;’ and so, foolish as 
Fenianism is, we feel there is more 
hope of its followers than of those 
who have been trained up in such a 
way that they accept as prvofs the 
legends and stories which Mgr. 
Gaume has put together. Here is 
his plan for confounding sceptics, 
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and arming the faithful with un- 
erring weapons. Frederic is a lad 
at college in Germany, much scan- 
dalised at the scoffs of the young 
half-believers around him ;_ his 
friend, a French abbé, writes to 
him a series of twenty-three letters, 
detailing the virtues of holy water, 
‘proving’ each statement as he ad- 
vances it; and Frederic reads bits of 
the letters to his fellow-students— 
with what result, unless they are 
very different from young Germans 
in general, cannot for an instant be 
doubted. Yet the great people at 
Rome say the book is just the very 
one to fulfil its purpose. Cardinal 
Altieri congratulates Mgr. Gaume 
on having written ‘a most valuable 
work.’ The Pope thinks his dear 
son’s book would be useful in any 
age, but is specially timely now 
that the reins of the powers of mis- 
chief seem loosened, and thanks him 
for having devoted such learning 
and such deep reasoning to a subject 
of late too much neglected. The 
book comes out prefaced with a 
Papal brief urging the more fre- 
quent use of holy water and offering 
a hundred days’ indulgence (trans- 
ferable to the souls who have 
departed this life in a state of 
grace) for every time it is used 
along with the sign of the cross 
in the name of the Holy Trinity. 

After all this, we expect some- 
thing, especially as the introduction 
tells us that Frederic, being laughed 
at by his fellow-students for using 
holy water, had written to ask 
for some convincing arguments 
whereby he might silence, if not 
convert, the scorners. Let us see, 
then, how these young Germans 
are to be convinced, and let us 
thereby learn what is the intellec- 
tual level at which Ultramontane 
teaching would fix the nineteenth 
century mind. 


‘ L'Eau bénite au 1g9*™ siécle, par Mgr. Gaume, protonotaire apostolique. Paris: Gaume 


fréres. 
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Indeed, Mgr. Gaume starts at the 
outset in the spirit of the Syllabus 
and the Encyclical. ‘ How is it,’ 
he asks, ‘ that there are now-a-days 
so few men of real science?’ Be- 
cause our philosophers are all 
materialists, as helpless i.e. as 
astronomers without telescopes ; 
while modern science is like a 
divorced wife, skulking in the cellar 
instead of living on the first floor of 
the palace, or she is like a spider 
spinning negations and giving out 
nonsense too often mixed with 
blasphemy. 

But why write about holy water 
in an age when politicians, philo- 
sophers, newspaper writers, regene- 
rators of society are, to a man, sure 
to scoff? Holy water won’t cure 
Mazzini and Garibaldi of their 
hatred to the Pope ; it won’t restore 
Poland, nor stop Russia from med- 
dling with the Latin holy places ; 
it won’t stop, in Belgium, the pro- 
fanation of burial grounds and the 
enforced practice of atheism; it 
won’t stop the growth of luxury 


and that thirst for places and jobs 
which is at the bottom of all radi- 


calism. If he was writing about 
Vichy water, or hair-wash, or am- 
moniacal liquid, or Ess Bouquet, 
Mgr. Gaume would expect to be 
listened to by ‘the world.’ He 
therefore writes for good Catholics, 
warning them that the silliest thing 
they can do is to attempt to teach 
those who will not hear. ‘ Leave 
them alone,’ he says; ‘he that is 
filthy let him be filthy still.” His 
aim is to glorify the Church by ex- 
tolling one of its most. venerable 
institutions, and by showing that, 
since every time a venial sin is done 
away with by a drop of holy water, 
a glorious victory is won over the 
powers of evil, the Church, so 
downcast in the eyes of some men, 
1s really winning thousands of vic- 
tories daily in every country of 
Christendom. It is to be hoped 
the young German scoffers ap- 
preciated the line of argument. 
The mischief is that when books like 
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these become the sole text-books in 
Treland, the mass of Irish Catholics 
will become as ‘impracticable’ as 
the most hot-headed convert, and 
as fond of bursting out into invec- 
tives against the religion du mépris 
—which, he says, is battering 
at the religion du respect—as Mer. 
Gaume himself. It is part of the 
judicial blindness of Romanism that 
its writers seem incapable of recog- 
nising (at any rate its popular 
writers will not recognise) what to 
others is the most encouraging 
feature in modern doubt, that it is 
not scoffing, that in all except, 
perhaps, the lowest ranks of unbe- 
lief, the religion du mépris is out of 
date, and has been replaced by an 
earnest enquiring temper as oppo- 
site as possible to the ‘solemn sneer’ 
with which Voltaire sapped the 
‘solemn creed,’ or rather broke 
down the rotten system that pro- 
duced the Rohans, the Dubois, and 
the Talleyrands. No doubt the 
respectful attitude of doubt and 
unbelief is more alarming to far- 
sighted men than any amount 
of scoffing and ribald outery, for 
it suggests a radical change, slow 
and sure—sure because cautiously 
and reverently made—in the founda- 
tions as well as in the superstruc- 
ture of popular religion. And such 
a change would perhaps not be 
followed, as Voltaireism has been in 
France, by a reaction. We could un- 
derstand objections on this ground, 
against the unbelief of the day, 
because ie. of ‘its subtle, insi- 
dious, specially dangerous charac- 
ter;’ but to pooh-pooh it all as the 
religion du mépris shows that writers. 
like Mgr. Gaume either cannot 
or will not see the signs of the 
times, and are therefore wholly un- 
fit to write text-books for the rising 
generation. 

Mgr. Gaume, however, does not 
care. St. Theresa’s well-known 
dictum, ‘I would give my life for 
the smallest ceremony of the 
Church,’ seems to him to settle the 
point as to holy water. If he con- 












descends to what he calls argument, 
it is (he explains) because St. Peter 
would have all Christians able to 
give a reason for the hope that is in 
them. 

And for a book on holy water 
there is, it seems, a special call at 
the present day, when waters of all 
sorts are as popular for drinking 
and bathing in as they were in the 
decline of the Roman Empire. Yet 
of the thousands who rush every 
year to the sea-side or to inland 
watering-places, what percentage 
knows anything of the virtues of 
that specific which is carrying on 
the Redeemer’s work in the world, 
viz. ut dissolvat opera diaboli? The 
world coolly denies the facts about 
holy water; modernism, and the 
modern man, animalis homo, who 
worships modernism, turn up their 
noses at it; but, says our author, 
to deny is not to disprove; and 
therefore he gives abundance of 
‘facts ;’ and such ‘ facts.’ Talk of 
trial by jury in Ireland, how is a 
man bred up to accept Mgr. 
Gaume’s ‘facts’ as historical ever 
to become a judge of evidence? 
How can he possibly be fit for any 
controversy with rational people ? 
But, before bringing up his array 
of ‘ facts,’ our author, after a short 
onslaught on ‘ Spiritualism,’ which 
he asserts to be a necessary out- 
growth of modern unbelief, gives a 
sketch of the history of holy water. 
Did St. Peter ever use it? or St. 
Paul? or Tertullian? Don’t think 
Mgr. Gaume will care to put irrele- 
vant questions like that. He argues, 
indeed, that St. Augustine testifies 
to its virtues, because the Saint says 
that to repeat the paternoster delet 
omnino minima et quotidiana pec- 
cata, and because he calls this repe- 
tition a daily baptism (Enchiridion, 
cap. 71, tom. vi. p. 382). The 
Bishop of Hippo is rhetorical as 
usual; but he certainly does not 
mean the gabbling of paternosters, 
when he says that the precious pri- 
vilege of those who have been born 
anew unto their Heavenly Father 
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by water and the Spirit, is to call 
Him ‘our Father,’ and to lay their 
little sins before Him. Even if he 
did, he is certainly not referring to 
holy water, between which and the 
Pater Mgr. Gaume assumes a neces- 
sary connection. Well, anyhow, holy 
water ‘is one of the sacramentalia, 
the origin of which goes up to 
Apostolic times or earlier still('), 
but of the direct institution of which 
Catholic tradition has preserved no 
record ;’ and they have five uses: 
to remit venial sin; to remit the 
temporal pains due to sin; to drive 
out demons; to cure diseases; to 
remove those plagues which threaten 
our life or our goods or our liberty 
under the Holy Spirit’s rule. All 
these five uses holy water fulfils ; and 
if you question the connection of 
cause and effect—the effect being 
so great, the cause so insignificant— 
think of gunpowder and the com- 
pass, and the little lenses which 
make up a telescope, and steam and 
electricity, and the poisonous fly 
that kills a man by just once 
stinging him; and think too of 
epidemics, and, above all, think of 
the thought of man, how on the 
battle-field the general cries ‘ For- 
ward!’ and straightway blood flows 
in streams, and the dying and the 
wounded fall by hundreds. God, 
therefore, can work great results by 
small means—a truth which no 
one denies; but whether Mgr. 
Gaume’s cases are parallel with that 
of holy water, we may leave it to 
‘Frederic’s’ fellow-students to de- 
termine. - 

But for the efficacy of holy water 
we have first the teaching of theolo- 
gians, and ‘the man who rejects the 
catena of their testimony, unbroken 
for more than a thousand years, may 
fairly be treated as we treat those 
who deny any admitted historical 
fact.’ The theologians, indeed, says 
Mgr. Gaume, are not so familiar to 
the animalis homo as Diogenes or 
Anaxagoras, or even as the geese 
of the Capitol; but that is his 
fault. Tyreus, Durand, Fillucius, 
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Azor, and a score more who have 
treated of ‘sacramentals’ set 
the matter beyond question. Then 
there is the practice of the Church, 
which could not be in error in a 
matter of such moment. As to how 
the ‘sacramentals’ produce their 
effects theologians are divided. 
Montaigne truly says nous ne savons 
le tout de rien, a text on which a 
very useful sermon might be 
preached to the votaries of reason. 
Do you know the how of the load- 
stone ? When you do, Mgr. Gaume 
will undertake to decide whether 
holy water works its results ex opere 
operato or ex opere operantis. Fur- 
ther, he reminds you that water (as 
so many old fathers explicitly say) 
is the mother of all things—best of 
mothers (says St. Ambrose) because 
she never deserts her offspring. 
Water, too, is duly sensible of its 
high functions; it has sometimes, 
both in the East and the West, 
helped good Christian souls who 
had no calendar to determine 
the true time of Easter. Baronius 
records how this happened at Met- 
tinum in the year 417, as the Bishop 
of Lilybeeum testifies. On Easter 
Eve the baptistery of the church 
was suddenly filled with water, 
though there was neither pipe 
nor spring nor any means of 
bringing it in. When the Easter 
catechumens had been baptised, the 
water went away again as mys- 
teriously as it had come. Cassio- 
dorus, Theodoric’s secretary, tells 
us that much the same thing hap- 
pened at Consilia in the Basilicata ; 
while in Portugal, a piscina inside 
a grand church, the doors of which 
were kept locked to prevent col- 
lusion, was always found full on 
Holy Thursday—so full that the 
water stood up in a heap like 
wheat in a bushel without a drop 
running over. King Theodegesil, 
not willing to believe so wondrous 
@ miracle, set guards at the church, 
but in vain; next year he set more 
guards, but the water came as 
before ; then he dug twenty-five feet 
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all round the church to cut off any 
springs which might cause the mar- 
vellous supply, still the water filled 
the piscina; and next year King 
Theodegesil was dead, a warning to 
those who (in spite of St. Paul’s 
maxim) will look too near into the 
hidden things of God. Mgr. Gaume 
will find that in Ireland the elements 
are equally well informed in the 
matter of times and seasons. On the 
Kenmare river, near aruined strong- 
hold of the O’Sullivans, is the Lakeof 
St. Quinlan, full of moving islands, 
of which the old cicerone says, ‘they 
do go always against the wind, but 
you'll not see them move to-day, I’m 
afeared ; for they do be moving mostly 
at the great Church festivals.’ The 
Irish will go along with our author ; 
but how about ‘ Frederic’s’’ German 
fellow-students ? Water, then, is an 
element worthy of its high place in 
the sacred economy. We almost 


wonder that it should need any 
‘blessing’ to make it efficacious ; but 
surely Mgr. Gaume is forgetting 


what he has told us about its virtues, 
and is lapsing into Manicheism 
when he says (p. 103) that ‘by 
reason of his victory over the King of 
Creation, the devil has made all crea- 
tures his slaves and the instru- 
ments of his hatred, in the world 
of nature as well as in the moral 
world.’ Therefore, to counteract 
this foreseen malignity of Satan, 
the Holy Ghost blessed the waters 
when He moved on them in the 
beginning ; but His blessing seems 
to have been singularly ineffica- 
cious, since the word of the priest 
is needed to make water prac- 
tically ‘holy.’ Of course the devil, 
ce grand singe de Dieu, was sure to 
imitate what the Holy Ghost had 
done. Hence the use of lustral waters 
in the old heathendom, which the 
Protestants have malignantly as- 
serted to be the origin of holy water, 
as if the City of God could ever copy 
from the city of the EvilOne. The 
first holy-water-making under the 
New Covenant was when Christ went 
down into the Jordan; and, if you 
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choose to believe in the authenticity 
of the Clementine Constitutions, as 
Mgr. Gaume most implicitly does, 
you will learn that the formula for 
blessing water, whether by bishops 
or by simple priests, was left by St. 
Matthew himself ! 

We need not follow Mgr. Gaume 
through all his remarks on the con- 
stituents of holy water. Speaking 
of oil, he takes occasion to confound 
Voltaire (who, commenting on Deu- 
teronomy, xxxii. 13, had laughed at 
the idea of rock-oil) ‘ by lighting up 
his baboon’s face with petroleum.’ 
And talking of the holy chrism, he 
quotes Durandus (‘ampulla Christus 
est, vel ampulla cum chrismate cor- 
pus Domini est’) in a way which 
shows he is at least quite safe from 
the old error about St. Ampulla. 
Balm, another ingredient in some 
kinds of holy water, is a type of 
Christ, because (says Pausanias) 
vipers which take up their abode 
under a balsam-tree and get into the 
habit of eating of it wholly lose their 
venom. Balm, again, figures Christ 
by reason of its rare perfume. 
Every class of men has its own 
smell; and some saints, like St. 
Catherine of Sienna, St. Philip Neri, 
and the Curéd’Ars, have been pri- 
vileged to discern men’s characters 
as dogs discern the track of the fox, 
so that, for them, good folks were 
like ‘ original’ Walker, from whom 
constantly emanated a pure effluence 
which kept his white stockings un- 
soiled during a ten miles’ walk. 
‘From all this you see’ (says Mgr. 
Gaume) ‘the unerring wisdom and 
the perfect science of the Church 
even in such secondary things as 
the choice of the constituents of holy 
water ; judge, then, what she must 
be in her greater mysteries’—a 
style of a fortiori which we fear the 
young Germans must have been 
slow to appreciate. Nor would 
they be likely to see the force of the 
following : ‘ If God has given special 
virtues to waters like those of 
Vichy or Plombiéres, why should 
He not give to water, blessed as He 
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ordered it to be blessed, any pro- 
perties which He pleases?’ We 
hope that at any rate the lads will 
have plenty of Euclid in any school 
where a treatise which reasons in 
this way becomes a text-book. 
Water, again, has special claims 
to be a powerful spiritual agent. 
‘It drowned the earth, it kills fire, 
and it mounts up into the heaven, 
says Pliny.’ Moreover, it escaped 
the curse pronounced at the fall: 
‘ Cursed be the earth’ was the doom, 
but nothing is said about the sea or 
the things that are therein. As for 
salt, we all know its virtues. The 
superior fecundity of Northern 
races (Mgr. Gaume is writing for 
Germans) comes from their eating 
so much salt meat, salt butter, &c. 
Salt, too, is used in baptism; and 
therefore the Burgundians, the first 
German tribe who adopted infant 
baptism, were called Bourguignons 
Salés (Burgundi Saliti). Holy 
water, like the sacraments, does not 
depend on the sanctity of the priest 
who consecrates it, though it is 
useless to the recipient unless he is 
in a state of grace (how does this 
agree with what is said of its effi- 
cacy in driving out demons?). Its 
great use is against venial sin, ‘ that 
small-pox of the soul’ (our author 
is fond of choice figures) ‘ which 
covers it with spots and renders it 
unworthy of the embraces of the 
Heavenly Bridegroom ;’ but (as we 
shall see) its merely material effects 
are varied and wonderful enough. 
By it Chrysostom cured fevers and 
dysenteries; by it Fortunatus 
mended the leg of the Gothic king 
whom he had smitten with lame- 
ness for having refused to give up 
some of his prisoners; by it St. 
Cuthbert wrought many cures ; and 
by it that uncomfortable prelate 
St. Malachy—who, when driven 
from Armagh by the O’Neils, who 
claimed the archbishopric as a bit 
of family preferment, took refuge 
with St. Bernard—cured, at Cluny, 
a woman who was suffering from a 
terrible cancer. The less that is 
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said (by the way) about St. Ber- 
nard in any book intended for the 
Irish the better. The saint, be- 
leiving, no doubt, all that the angry 
Malachy told him, abuses them as 
roundly as they have ever been 
abused since. They are ‘a beastly 
nation.’ He even denies them any 
of the arts of life, saying that till 
their clergy taught them they did 
not even know how to build a house 
of stone. Irish antiquaries have 
always had a grudge against St. 
Bernard, though Mr. Marcus Keane 
makes a singular use of his testi- 
mony to throw back into the pre- 
historic OCuthite times the golden 
age of Irish civilisation. ‘There 
were no Christian stone buildings 
before the Normans came, teste St. 
Bernard,’ says he, ‘but the round 
towers and Cormac’s chapels, &c., 
werethere (we know) long before the 
Normans, therefore these must have 
been built in the very early times, 
before Christianity was dreamt of— 
before the race whom St. Patrick 


converted had begun to inhabit the 


island.’ Nevertheless, St. Bernard 
is so far right that except the Hag’s 
Castle, in Lough Mask, there is no 
secular building in which mortar is 
used of date anterior to Strong- 
bow’s invasion ; and from the Hag’s 
Castle no argument can be drawn, 
for it was (like many of the cran- 
nogues) occupied as late as Eliza- 
beth’s time. However, we have 
been deluded into a digression by 
this strange appearance in a French 
monsignor’s book of an Irish run- 
away prelate working a miracle on 
St. Bernard’s own ground. To 
return to Mgr. Gaume. After ex- 
tolling the virtues of holy water, 
much as a quack doctor extols the 
value of his universal remedy, our 
author seems to think that some- 
thing more is needed than merely 
general assertion. He therefore 
gives chapter and verse for an 
abundance of miracles, quoting St. 
Peter Damien; St. Bernard as 
aforesaid; Epiphanius, who tells 
how the devil hindered a converted 
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Jew from building a church which 
he had vowed, by preventing his 
lime from burning, and how the 
moment the kiln was duly sprinkled 
the burning went on most satisfac- 
torily ; quoting the life of St. Maca- 
rius, as if the works and ways of 
the hermits of Upper Egypt were 
as open to investigation as those of 
John Wesley; quoting missionaries; 
de rebus Japonicis ; and letters from 
Pére Garnier, in Oceania, who as 
late as 1863 drove off the evil 
spirits who infested Matéo; and 
from Pére Thomassin, in New 
Caledonia, who found, in 1861, 
that his weekly holy water sprink- 
lings earned him the reputation 
of a sorcerer: ‘If there are any 
strangers among the congregation 
it is amusing to see how they 
wriggle about to prevent a drop 
from falling on them. ‘There is 
nothing they dread so much ; they 
believe that if they were to swallow 
any of it it would burn a hole in 
their vitals.’ No wonder the New 
Caledonians have occasionally eaten 
a French missionary when they 
have been able to catch him with- 
out his terrible aspergill. When 
holy water is so powerful as this, no 
wonder the fiend tries in every pos- 
sible way to hinder the use of it. 
As Cardinal Turrecremata observes: 
‘The real reason why the prince of 
darkness impels heretics and im- 
pious “men of science” to decry 
holy water is that he may make 
Christians negligent in the use of 
it, so that they offer their bosoms‘ 
unprotected to his fiery darts.’ St. 
Macarius, however, lived along while 
ago, so did St. Malachy; Japan is a 
long way off, so is New Caledonia ; 
and therefore, lest Frederic’s in- 
credulous young fellow-students 
should think that the proofs of the 
efficacy of holy water are mostly 
taken from distant times and out- 
of-the-way corners of the earth, 
Mgr. Gaume brings forward some- 
thing which happened at Toulouse 
a few years ago, and for which 
his anthority is an eye-witness, M. 
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Benezet, chief editor of the Gazette 
du Languedoc. There was a table- 
turning party at M. L.’s, and the 
usual little pillar and claw table 
was going round briskly, when 
somebody went out and fetched the 
holy water stoup and sprinkled the 
lively piece of furniture. The effect 
was instantaneous; the table showed 
signs of violent rage, shaking and 
seeming likely to go into convul- 
sions. At last it knocked itself over 
and kept beating its top against the 
floor, as if to shake off the water. 
Then it set itself up again, and some 
one having left the drawing-room 
door half open, it rushed out and 
made for the banisters, and at- 
tempted to leap over. Foiled in this, 
it nursed its anger, and when, quite 
late at night, Mr. and Mrs. L. were 
sitting reading near it, it began 
rapping in an uneasy manner. Mrs. 
L., who had prudently put the holy 
water within reach, dipped her fin- 
gers in it and shook them under her 
chair. Atonce her hand was seized, 
and she received a severe bite on 
the thumb. Her husband heard 
her screams, but could not tell 
what was the matter till he saw 
the mark of a double row of teeth 
on the red and swollen flesh. 
Before Mrs. L. had recovered from 
the fright naturally caused by such 
a strange seizure, she cried out 
again and fell down in a fainting 
fit. The implacable demon had 
bitten her in the arm; and M. Be- 
nezet had the satisfaction of seeing 
- ‘marks like those of a dog’s teeth’ 
more than sixteen hours after the 
poor lady had been attacked. 

We do not know what the Ger- 
man students may have thought; 
but to us this behaviour on the part 
of the table would have been a 
reason for keeping holy water care- 
fully out of the way whenever there 
was a séance going on. 

This is almost the sole instance 
given in Mgr. Gaume’s book of the 
efficacy of holy water now-a-days 
in France. Some of his other mo- 
dern miracles come from China— 
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where they savour of the profane, 
the spirits using the New Testament 
phraseology with such exactness 
that it would seem as if they must 
have learnt it in some Taeping camp; 
others happened in North America, 
and are decidedly fitter to impress 
Red Indians than German students. 
For instance, when the whole land 
is wasted by armies of rats, the 
Christians fall back on their holy 
water; ‘this powerful weapon drives 
the rats into the lands of the neigh- 
bouring heathen tribes, which they 
ravage in a few weeks.’ ‘These 
lands of the far north are, we know’ 
(explains Mgr. Gaume), ‘specially 
infested by demons.’ That, indeed, 
is why the Norsemen were in the 
habit of washing their faces in the 
holy water stoup as they went into 
church, besides drinking some of 
it, and carrying away a bottle-full 
for those who had stayed at home. 
The washing was praiseworthy 
enough in theory; but, as another 
Norse habit limited their secular 
ablutions to Christmas Eve, at which 
time also they changed the clothes 
in which they had lived and slept 
for a whole year, we think those 
Norsemen who came earliest to 
church must have felt a more than 
ordinary satisfaction in so doing. 
Livonia is far enough north to be 
in the region of sorcerers and 
dealers in unholy charms. A Cal- 
vinist nobleman was complaining 
one day that his wolf-pits never 
by any chance caught anything: 
‘I can’t tell how it is, unless 
they’re bewitched,’ said he. Cal- 
vinists, we know, have a prescrip- 
tive right to be witch-finders, what- 
ever country they belong to. ‘ Holy 
water,’ replied a priest who heard 
him grumbling, ‘will defeat any 
charms however potent.’ ‘Try if 
you like,’ was the answer, ‘ seeing 
is believing.’ So the wolf-pits were 
blessed and sprinkled, and the 
very next morning the take was 
such as had never been seen before. 
Whether the Calvinist saw the error 
of his way or not, we are not told: 
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if jhe did not yield to such an ad 
hominem or ad lupum argument, 
his ignorance must indeed have 
been invincible. Spain, in 1418, 
was the chosen home of miracles ; 
here St. Vincent Ferrier was to 
preach to a vast congregation, when 
Satan, vexed to see so many souls 
in process of being netted by such 
a holy fisherman, raised a frightful 
storm just as the saint was getting 
up into the pelpit. No chance of a 
word being heard in the noise and 
confusion which followed the first 
few thunder claps. But St. Vincent 
knew who was at work and how he 
ought to be met. He called for 
some holy water, threw it up 
towards the clouds, and instantly 
changed the wild storm into the 
loveliest weather imaginable. 

The wolf-pit miracle was antici- 
pated long before by St. Parthenius, 
Bishop of Lampsacus, whom Mgr. 
Gaume places in the fourteenth 
century, and who, when the tunnies 
all along the Black Sea coast were 
kept by diabolical agency from en- 
tering the nets of his Lampsacenes, 
set the matter right at once by 
sprinkling holy water on the fishing 
gear. 

Holy water, too, raises from the 
dead. Of this there are numerous 
infallible proofs. Here is one of 
them, related by Marsilius Antonius 
Columna, Archbishop of Salerno, 
author of Hydragiologia, sive de 
Aqua benedictd, published in 1586. 
Near the abbey of St. Winvalocus 
lived a good woman, whose son was 
brought up by the monks. She 
fell grievously ill, and her son, 
hearing the news, went to see her, 
but before starting he prudently 
asked the sainted abbot for 2 bottle 
of the holy water, which he had seen 
perform so many wonders. When 
he got to his mother’s house he 
found she was just dead. The room 
was full of people, weeping and pre- 
paring the body for the burial, but 
her son, kneeling by the bed-side, 
boldly threw the water over her, 
crying out in a loud voice, ‘ May 
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the Lord, in whose name my mas- 
ter works so many cures, restore 
thee to life, my mother.’ At once 
the dead woman sat up in bed, and, 
her face streaming with sweat, she 
told how a legion of fiends had 
bound her hand and foot, and were 
dragging her off to the place of 
torments, when St. Winvalocus 
met them and said: ‘This woman 
is mine, you have no right to lay a 
finger on her.’ Hereupon the fiends 
took to flight, ‘and I,’ said the 
woman, ‘ was brought back to life.’ 
It turned out that, while the son 
was on his way to his mother’s, 
Winvalocus was warned in a vision 
of what was going on, and was 
therefore in readiness to baffle the 
demons. ‘Thus the story seems to 
prove not the efficacy of holy water 
but the desirability of having it 
backed up by the help of some 
peculiarly holy personage. How- 
ever, such as it is, Mgr. Gaume 
gives it without thinking it needful 
to tell us even who St. Winvalocus 
was or when he lived. St. Theresa, 
of course, was a strong believer in 
holy water. ‘Tf used to see,’ says 
she, ‘in chapel a horrible form on 
my left hand. I noticed that its 
mouth was specially frightful, and 
that it vomited a quantity of fire. 
Tt told me that, though I had escaped 
it for the present, it would surely 
find means to catch me by-and-by. 
I crossed myself, and that drovei t 
away, but it came again and again. 
At last I threw some holy water 
over it, and it disappeared. Another 
day, it had been tormenting me for 
five hours. I saw beside me a little 
negro, of horrible shape, gnashing 
his teeth because by crossing myself 
every now and then I kept him at 
bay. I dared not ask for holy 
water for fear of alarming my com- 
panions, so I could not get rid of 
him till the service was over. 
Another time he came to me in my 
cell, but I went to my holy water 
stoup and put him to flight at once. 
Immediately after, two nuns came 
in and said they smelt a strong 
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smell of brimstone. I did not smell 
it, but their doing so proved that 
my tormentor was not a mere crea- 
ture of the imagination.’ One more 
instance of the good effects of holy 
water: in the days of St. Willibrod 
of Tréves, there lived a household 
which had long suffered from 
the special malice of the fiend. 
Nothing was safe. Dinner would 
sometimes be whipped off the table 
as neatly poor Phineus’s meat 
used to be carried off by the 
harpies; clothes would be taken 
away altogether, or hidden or 
thrown into the fire. One nicht 

child was snatched from its mother’s 
side and flung among the ashes. 
The father and mother, waking up 
, had a great deal of diffi- 
Several 
hand at 


its cries 
in saving its life. 
had tried thei ir 
but in vain. At last Willi- 
brod was appealed to; he ordered 
all the furniture to be taken out and 
to be well sprinkled with some 
holy water which he had sent, ‘for,’ 
said he, ‘it has been revealed to me 
that your house will soon be burnt 
down.’ The house was burnt down 
accordingly, and on its site, first 
thoroughly purified with holy water, 
another was built, which the fiend 
was never able even to enter. 
enough of Mgr. Gaume. 
Our exeuse for bringing him for- 
vard at all is that, while hundreds 
‘laim about the dangers of U] 
montane teaching, very few know 
what that teaching means. A few 
bigots ise mischief to the 
cause of progress by quoting Peter 
Dens and Liguori, and 
prurient little books like ‘Sister 
Lucy,’ as if Ultramontane teaching 
needed to be dealt with by the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice. 
Its fault is not this at all, and 
every Murphyite assertion to tho 
contrary does Cae by producing a 
Men argu , ‘What these 
Protestant bigots lay to their charge 
has been proved over and over 
again to be false, therefore it is 
very likely there is no harm of any 
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kind in their teaching.’ As to the 
harm, it is enough in dealing with 
educated people to let Mgr. Gaume 
speak for himself; an average Eng- 
lishman finds it impossible to 
realise the state of mental emascu- 
lation in which the monsignor’s 
‘reasoning’ and his ‘facts’ can be 
accepted as serious—as the most 
serious that can be given on a 
matter assuredly of tremendous im- 
portance. His book shows at once 
the great gulf that is fixed between 
Rome and progress, and almost 


justifies the Protestant bigots, and 


the men like M. Guizot among en- 
lightened reasoners, who would deal 
to Romanists different measure from 
what they theoretically give to 
every human creature. We see at 
once what the Encyclical is, and 
what its acceptance involves, and 
how the systematic ignoring of 
modern science reacts on the minds 
which ignore it. No doubt there 
are hundreds of Protestants whose 
views about geology, for instance, 
are as unscientific as Mgr. Gaume’s 
about holy water. We once heard 
an Evangelical divine, of much in- 
fluence in his town and district, 
gravely assert that as for fossils 
you could not argue from them; 
probably God Almighty had created 
themin the fossil formand had placed 
them where they are now found 
in order to try the faith and exer- 
cise the wits of the children of men: 
we thought of that German bishop 
who used, in Werner’s days, to 
have all sorts of quaint absurdities 
cut out in stone and buried on the 
spot where a ‘field class’ of the 
period was going to have a digging. 
But Protestant fools are fools in 
—_ of their principles—more piti- 
able, no doubt, in one sense, than Ro- 
nanist fools, but never so successful 
in thor oughly immersing themselves 
in folly. It is just the same as 
with persecution ; your Protestants 
have done a good deal in that way, 
but they have always done it badly 
because (though they have often 
failed to see it) persecution is con- 
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trary to their principles—cuts at 
the very root of their raison @étre. 
Hence they have never quite had 
‘the courage of their convictions,’ 
never having been fully convinced ; 
and so, while Bohemia was trium- 
phantly recovered to the Church, 
[reland was more and more alienated 
from the dominant religion. So 
with regard to intellectual into- 
lerance. Protestantism is based on 
the examination of records, on the 
exposure of the falsity of decretals 
and apostolic constitutions, on the 
sifting of evidence which Mer. 
Gaume is content to accept in bulk, 
and to think that by merely quoting 
it, with some honoured name at the 
end of the quotation, he proves his 
case. Protestants feel this; and 
therefore no name, however hon- 
oured, is quoted among them as de- 
cisive in controversies. If you 
want to convince an average Eng- 
lishman about any fact of science 
which seems at variance with 
popular theology, you must not 
quote Bishop Hall to him, nor 
Jewell, nor Jeremy Taylor, nor 
Stillingfleet, nor Bull—on none of 
them will he pin his faith. Your 
only way is to give him chapter 
and verse out of the Bible—the one 
book which (for the present) the 
Protestant world agrees to put on a 
different footing from all other 
books, and about which it feels 
somewhat in the same way that 
Mgr. Gaume does about his Hagio- 
logies and Acts of the Martyrs. 
Even then a reasonable Protestant 
at once gives up the direct applica- 
bility of the Bible to the present 
day.' Hedoes not expect that his pet 
bishop could (even if he would) deal 
with the most hardened offender 
as St. Peter dealt with Ananias 


and Sapphira; he would not expect 
the miracle of Eutychus to be re- 
produced if ever there was an op- 
portunity for its being wrought. 
There is a difference, and a gravely 
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practical one, between his accept- 
ance of the Bible as a rule of faith 
and as something which he may ap- 
peal to even in scientific questions, 
and the Romanist’s belief that holy 
water is now as efficacious as it was 
in the days when St. Winva- 
locus used it to raise thedead. We 
are foolish enough and intolerant 
enough, but our folly and our in- 
tolerance take another line, a line 
which is constantly crossing that 
of scientific research, and will there- 
fore (we may hope) end by being 
drawn to coincide with it; while 
the Ultramontane line runs hope- 
lessly parallel with the line of 
science and in the opposite direction. 
The two can never be even as con- 
vergent as curve and asymptote. 
As for Mer. Gaume’s reasoning, 
there is at the British Museum, in 
the room where a few specimens of 
early typography are displayed to 
the public, a block-book, got u 
evidently for the confusion of the 
Kssayists and Reviewers of the 
day. Here is a sample of its style. 
Under a quaint cut, representing a 
meteor in shape like a calf, are four 
Latin lines, asking how people 
can be so unreasonable as to see 
any difficulty in the Incarnation 
when it is well known that in 
Armenia the Divine Power once 
caused a calf to be seen suspended 
in the sky? That is just our 
author’s way of arguing ; he is still 
Cit plein noyen age. Because God 
gives certain virtues to mineral 
waters, why should scoffers question 
the power of holy water? A 
thoroughly Roman way of viewing 
the matter, and very distinct, prac- 
tically, from any Protestant belief 
as to the virtues of the Pool of 
Bethesda and their cause. The one 
is a question of theology, the other 
belongs to everyday life. The one 
merely supposes that the believer 
consents to ‘have faith’ with re- 
gard to one book which has, in 


See a remarkable correspondence on 


the Bible and Geology in the Church Times during last month. 
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many ways, special claims upon 
mankind ; the other requires him to 
surrender his judgment wholly with 
reference to all history past and 
present alike—supposes, in fact, a 
state of mind which, if it were logi- 
cally carried out, would make one 
of the ‘ faithful’ incapable of being 
a juror or of settling ordinary 
matters of business. And this is 
the system under which Young 
Ireland is to be brought up. Better 
than this, we say, is even Fenian- 
ism ; better even a social war, pro- 
vided it should end in freedom for 
the mind, than a teaching which can 
only result in dividing the Irish 
into the three sections which mainly 
divide the Romanist world abroad— 
the fools, the interested partisans, 
and the men whom the recoil from 
superstition has driven into very 
cynicism of unbelief. As for love 
to England, we can most of us 
judge what that, from an Ultra- 
montane population, would be 
worth. Rome never changes. This 
Throughout it 


book proves it. 
betrays the most uncompromising 


hatred of Protestants. Could it be 
otherwise if Mgr. Gaume were not 
the most illogical of men? Pro- 
testants and atheists are always 
classed together, as the men to 
whom is due ‘ that luxury and that 
overflowing of sensuality at which 
all thinking men are terrified.’ 


Modernism—i. e. progress— comes 


from below ; it is the last protest of 


the god of ‘this world; and as for 
any ‘idea of thing's getting better, 
our author does not expect it. He 
is content for civilisation and its 
results to run headlong into the 
blazing gulf, assured ‘that amid 
their utter ruin and discomfiture 
the faithful few who believe in holy 
water will be all the more gloriously 
saved. 

And books like this are what we 
are to have stereotyped as text-books 
in Ireland. Those who know any- 
thing practically of the lower Irish 
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know how sadly ‘ Ultramontane’ 
they have become within a genera- 
tion in the large places where they 
have been under the influence of 
clever teachers. A greater differ- 
ence cannot be imagined than that 
between the Irish peasant accus- 
tomed to trust his Protestant neigh- 
bours in all important matters and 
the Irish workman in an English 
town, practised in controversy, 
violently bigoted, versed in a his- 
tory of which the facts are almost 
all fabrications. I have sat in a 
Birmingham court, surrounded by 
a circle of such men, masons and 
bricklayers, glad to be visited, glad 
to talk, glad above all to exchange 
words with a fellow-countryman ‘of 
higher social rank. The ideas of 
these men about history, their no- 
tions as to what Luther and Henry 
and Elizabeth did, and the hopeless- 
ness of convincing them by aun appeal 
to anything like neutral authorities, 
first made me think seriously of the 
danger of letting education in Ire- 
land become wholly Ultramontane. 
The teachers of these men had been 
fed upon books like that of Mgr. 
Gaume, and the result was that 
their disciples were absolutely im- 
practicable as to intellectual ques- 
tions, while as to providence and 
care for their children’s advance- 
ment, and so on (the matters on 
which I was striving to influence 
them), they wound up every argu- 
ment by the unanswerable ‘ Well, 
after all, we’re safe and you're not. 
You have it for this life, but we 
have it for the life that never ends. 
And what’s this world and its 
greatness and its riches and its 
cleanliness and its good- draining 
compared with eter nity?’ St. 
Theresa could not have answered 
better, nor Mgr. Gaume. It is 
monstrous, in the vain hope of 
making things comfortable, to give 
Ireland over, ~ bound hand and foot, 
to men who teach and think as he 
does. 
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OMAR KHAYYAM, THE ASTRONOMER-POET OF PERSIA.! 


T is little more than two years 
since Mr. Chenery, the accom- 
plished Professor of Arabic at Ox- 
ford, gave us his translation of the 
Makimat, or ‘Assemblies of Fl 
Hariri,’ and thereby furnished to 
English readers a valuable picture 
of Persian life about the end of the 
eleventh and beginning of the 
twelfth century. Born at Bussorah 
in A.D. 1054 and dying in 1122, El 
Hariri, ‘the silk-merchant,’ was in 
the prime of life at the time of the 
first Crusades, and the origin of 
his book was derived from the 
accident of meeting with one of the 
few survivors from the city of 
Serij, which was attacked and de- 
stroyed by Baldwin, brother of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, during the 
period of his establishment at 
Edessa. The readers of the seventh 
volume of Gibbon will appreciate 
the historical interest of such a link 
between the East and the West at 
a time when they were engaged in 
deadly conflict, and the Sultans of 
the Seljukian dynasty were pre- 
paring to drive the Roman power 
out of Asia. During almost pre- 
cisely the same period as that in 
which El Hariri lived near the 
mouths of the Euphrates, Omar 
Khayyam, the Astronomer-Poet of 
Persia, was flourishing at Naishapir 
in Khorassan, and sunning himself 
in the courtly favour of the Sultans 
Alp Arslin and Malik Shah, the 
two immediate successors of To- 
ghrul Beg the Tartar, who wrested 
Persia from the son of Mahmid 
the Great. Under the rule of these 
victorious Seljukian Sultans the 
language and literature of Persia 
revived, and Omar Khayyam, in his 
double capacity of poet and mathe- 
matician, was doubtless a man of 
great mark in his time. As an 
astronomer he was one of the eight 


learned men who were employed by 
Malik Shah to reform the Calendar, 
and who established the Gelalean 
or Jalali era: all errors either past 
or future were corrected, says 
Gibbon, by a computation of time 
which surpasses the Julian and 
approaches the accuracy of the 
Gregorian style. As a poet, he has 
bequeathed to the world his Ru- 
baiyat, a gem of the finest water, 
which is now introduced to English- 
men by the poetical translation of 
an anonymous author. 

The translator, who can hardly be 
too much congratulated on the excel- 
lence and elegance of his perform- 
ance, prefaces it by avery interesting 
account of whatis known concerning 
this Epicurean Persian philosopher, 
who, in Khorassan, two centuries be- 
fore the time of Dante, could with 
such force of language and power 
of imagery express the ideas of a 
sceptical mind. ‘The slender story 
of his life,’ says the translator, ‘is 
curiously twined about that of two 
other very considerable figures in 
their time and country: one of 
whom tells the story of all three.’ 
This was Nizim-ul-Mulk, Vizier to 
the Sultans Alp Arslan, ‘ the Valiant 
Lion,’ and Malik Shah; and to this 
illustrious minister Gibbon attri- 
butes an ample share of the wisdom 
and virtue exhibited by the Turkish 
conquerors at a time when the 
‘light and splendour of Asia’ stood 
contrasted with the ‘deepest bar- 
barism’ which prevailed in Europe. 
This Nizim-ul-Mulk, in his Wasijat 
or Testament, which he wrote and 
left as a memorial for future states- 
men, relates the following interest- 
ing story, as quoted in the Calcutta 
Review, No. 59, from Mirkhond’s 
History of the Assassins: 

One of the greatest of the wise men of 
Khorassan was the Imam Mowaffak of 


» Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam. Bernard Quaritch, London. 
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Naishapir, a man highly honoured and 
reverenced—may God rejoice his soul ; his 
illustrious years exceeded eighty-five, and 
it was the universal belief that every boy 
who read the Koran or studied the tradi- 
tions in his presence, would assuredly 
attain to honour and happiness. For this 
cause did my father send me from Tis to 
Naishapir with Abd-us-samad, the doctor 
ot law, that I might employ myself in 
study and learning under the guidance of 
that illustrious teacher. Towards me he 
ever turned an eye of favour and kindness, 
and as his pupil I felt for him extreme 
affection and devotion, so that I passed four 
jears in his service. When I first came 
there, I found two other pupils of my own 
age newly arrived, Hakim Omar Khayyam, 
and the ill-fated Ben Sabbah. Both were 
endowed with sharpness of wit and the 
highest natural powers; and we three 
formed a close friendship together. When 
the Imam rose from his lectures, they used 
to join me, and we repeated to each other 
the lessons we had heard. Now Omar was 
a native of Naishaptr, while Hasan, Ben 
Sabbah’s father, was one Ali, a man of 
austere life and practice, but heretical in 
his creed and doctrine. One day Hasan 
said to me and to Khayyam, ‘It is a uni- 
versal belief that the pupils of the Imam 
Mowaffak will attain to fortune. Now, even 
if we ail do not attain thereto, without 
doubt one of us will; what then shall be 


our murual pledge and bond?’ We an- 
swered, ‘Be it what you please.’ ‘ Well,’ 


he said, ‘ let us make a vow, that to whom- 
soever this fortune falls, he shall share it 
equally with the rest, and reserve no pre- 
eminence for himself.’ ‘ Be it so,’ we both 
replied; and on those terms we mutually 
pledged our words. Years rolled on, and 
I went from Khorassan to Transoxiana, 
and wandered to Ghazni and Cabul; and 
when I returned I was invested with office, 
and rose to be administrator of affairs 
during the Sultanate of Sultan Alp Arslan. 


There is something very charming 
in this friendship of the three boys 
united in such a spirit of confidence 
in their tutor; and it may be re- 
marked that an example worthy of 
all imitation is contained in the state- 
ment that at the end of the vener- 
able Imam’s lectures the pupils 
were in the habit of repeating to 
one another the lessons they had 
heard. Such a method would have 
the effect of firmly engraving on 
the memory a vast amount of the 
information which too frequently 
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goes in at one ear and comes out at 
the other. One, however, of the 
youthful trio seems to have made 
a very poor use of his education. 
The illustrious Vizier informs us 
that after some years both his 
old school friends found him ont, 
and came to claim a share in 
his good fortune, according to the 
school-day vow. 


The Vizier (says the Calcutta Reviewer) 
was generous and kept his word. Hasan 
demanded a place in the Government, 
which the Sultan granted at the Vizier’s 
request ; but, discontented with a gradual 
rise, he plunged into the maze of intrigue 
of an Oriental court, and, failing in a base 
attempt to supplant his benefactor, he was 
disgraced and fell. After many mish: aps 
and wanderings, Hasan became the head of 
the Persian sect of the Jsmail/ians, a party 
of fanatics who had long murmured in ob- 
scurity, but rose to an evil eminence under 
the guidance of his strong and evil will. 
In A.D. 1090 he seized the castle of Alamit, 
in the province of Ridbar, which lies in 
the mountainous tract south of the Caspian 
Sea; und it was from this mountain home 
he obtained that evil celebrity among the 
Crusaders as the OLD MAN OF THE 
MOUNTAINS, and spread terror through 
the Mohammedan world ; and it is yet dis- 
puted whether the word Assassin, which they 
have left in the language of modern Europe 
as their dark memorial, is derived from the 
hashish, or opiate of hemp-leaves (the 
Indian bhang), with which they maddened 
themselves to the sullen pitch of Oriental 
desperation, or from the name of the 
founder of the dynasty, whom we have seen 
in his quiet collegiate days, at Naishapir. 
One of the countless victims of the Assas- 
sin’s dagger was Nizam-ul-Mulk himself, 
the old school-boy friend. 

Omar Khayyam also came to the Vizier 
to claim the share; but not to ask for title 
or office. ‘The greatest boon you can 
confer on me,’ he suid, ‘is to let me live 
in a corner under the shadow of your for- 
tune, to spread wide the advantages of 
science, and pray for your long life and 
prosperity.’ The Vizier tells us, that, when 
he found Omar was really sincere in his 
refusal, he pressed him no further, but 
granted him a yearly pension of 1,200 
mithkals of gold from the treasury of 
Naishapiar. 

At Naishapar thus lived and died Omar 
Khayyan, ‘ busied,’ adds the Vizier, in win- 
ning knowledge of every kind, and espe- 
cially in Astronomy, wherein he attained te 
a very high pre-eminence. Under the 
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‘Sultanate of Malik Shah, he came to Merv, 
and obtained great praise for his proficiency 
in science, and the Sultan showered favours 
apon him.’ 


It appears that his Takhallus or 
poetical name, Khayyam, signifies a 


Tentmaker, and he even calls him- 
self 


Khayyam, who stitched the tents of science, 


He may or may not have pursued 
this trade in his youth, but 1t seems 
rather improbable that the scientific 
pupil of Iméim Mowaffak should 
have done so. It is more likely that 
many of these names stand in a posi- 
tion similar to that of our Smiths, 
Archers, Millers, &c., among the 
lists of surnames, and that Khayyim 
was whimsically joking upon his 
own name. He is said to have died 
in the year of the Hegira 517 (a.p. 
1123), and one of his _ pupils, 
Khwijah Nizimi of Samarcand, re- 
lates a story of him which is exactly 
in accordance with the spirit of the 
poem. ‘I often,’ he says, ‘used to 
hold conversations with my teacher, 
Omar Khayyam, in a garden; and 
one day he said to me, “ My tomb 
shall be in a spot where the north 
wind may scatter roses over it.” I 
wondered at the words he spake, 
but I knew that his were no idle 
words. Years after, when I chanced 
to visit Naishiptir, I went to his 
final resting-place, and lo! it was 
just outside a garden, and trees 
laden with fruit stretched their 
boughs over the garden wall, and 
dropped their flowers upon his tomb, 
so as the stone was hidden under 
them.’ Omar himself says : 


And lay me, shrouded in the living leaf, 
By some not unfrequented garden-side. 


Whither resorting from the vernal heat 
Shall old acquaintance old acquaintance 
greet, 
Under the branch that leans above the 
wall 
To shed his blossom over head and feet. 


Having thus been introduced to 
Omar Khayy4m in his Persian home, 
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we must in the next place proceed 
to consider the particulars of his 
work. It appears that, like many 
other prophets, the Tentmaker was 
not over popular in his own country, 
and has therefore been scantily 
transmitted abroad. ‘The MSS. of 
his poems,’ says the English trans- 
lator, ‘ mutilated beyond the average 
casualties of Oriental transcription, 
are so rare in the East as scarcely 
to have reached Westward at all, in 
spite of all the acquisitions of arms 
and science.’ It seems that the only 
one in England is in the Bodleian 
Library, and was written at Shiraz 
in A.D. 1460. There is one in the 
library of the Asiatic Society at 
Calcutta, but none in the Biblio- 
theque Impériale at Paris. The 
copies at present known to exist 
vary considerably in the number of 
verses given, some of them being 
‘swelled by all kinds of repetition 
and corruption ;’ and the translator 
considers that the scribes of the 
Bodleian and Calcutta MSS., 
alarmed at Omar’s heresies against 
the faith of True Believers, did 
their work under a kind of protest, 
the one beginning with a tetrastich 
of apology taken out of its order, 
the other with one of expostulation. 
The apologetic verse pleads ‘Pan- 
theism by way of justification, ac- 
cording to the translator : 


If I myself upon a looser creed 

Have loosely strung the jewel of good deed, 
Let this one thing for my atonement plead: 
That One for Two I never did mis-read. 


It might, however, very well be the 
case that Omar merely meant to 
say that he relied on nothing but 


facts and the evidence of his 
senses, in the same way as we talk 
about refusing to believe that black 
is white. 

The Calentta Reviewer, whose 
opinions and estimate of Omar are 
apparently endorsed by the English 
translator, ‘ concludes by comparing 
him with Lucretius, both as to 
natural temper and genius, and as 


















































































































































acted upon by the circumstances in 
which helived. Both indeed were 
men of subtle, strong, and cultivated 
intellect, fine imagination, and 
hearts passionate for truth and jus- 
tice ; who justly revolted from their 
country’s false religion, and false, 
or foolish, devotion to it; but who 
yet fell short of replacing what they 
subverted by such better Hope as 
others, with no better revelation to 
guide them, had yet made a law to 
themselves. Lucretius, indeed, with 
such material as Epicurus furnished, 
satisfied himself with the theory of 
so vast a machine fortuitously con- 
structed, and acting by a law that 
implied no legislator ; and so com- 
posing himself into a Stoical rather 
than Epicurean severity of attitude, 
sat down to contemplate the me- 
chanical drama of the universe 
which he was part actor in; himself 
and all about him (as in his own 
sublime description of the Roman 
theatre) discoloured with the lurid 
reflex of the curtain suspended be- 
tween the spectator and the sun. 
Omar, more desperate, or more care- 
less of any so complicated system as 
resulted in nothing but hopeless 
necessity, flung his own genius and 
learning with a bitter or humorous 
jest into the general ruin which 
their insufficient glimpses only 
served to reveal; and, pretending 
sensual pleasure as the serious pur- 
pose of life, only diverted himself 
with speculative problems of Deity, 
Destiny, Matter and Spirit, Good 
and Evil, and other such questions, 
easier to start than to run down, 
and the pursuit of which becomes a 
very weary sport at last.’ 

As already remarked, the num- 
ber of the Rubaiyat or tetrastichs 
varies considerably in different 
MSS. The English translator has 
made a selection from them. In 
the original they are, as he informs 
us, ‘ independent stanzas, consisting 
each of four lines of equal, though 
varied, prosody; sometimes all 
rhyming, but oftener (as imitated 
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in the English) with the third line 
a blank. Something as in the 
Aleaic, where the penultimate line 
seems to lift and suspend the wave 
that falls over in the last. As 
usual with such kind of Oriental 
verse, the Rubdiydt follow one 
another according to alphabetic 
rhyme—a strange succession of 
grave and gay. Those selected are 
strung into something like an 
eclogue, with perhaps a less than 
equal proportion of the “‘ Drink and 
make merry,” which (genuine or 
not) recurs over frequently in the 
original.’ 

He has certainly achieved a re- 
markable success, and it would 
be difficult to find a more com- 
plete example of terse and vigor- 
ous English, free from all words 
of weakness or superfluity. The 
rhythm of his stanzas is admirable, 
and that with which the poem 
begins may be taken as a fair speci- 
men of the pointed force with 
which he expresses himself: 


Wake! for the sun behind yon eastern 
height 
Has chased the session of the stars from 
night ; 
And, to the field of heaven’ ascending, 
strikes 
The sultan’s turret with a shaft of light. 


The only notice that we have 
seen of this English version is in 
the North American Review, where 
it is said that ‘the translator is 
only to be called “ translator” in 
default of a better word, one which 
should express the poetic trans- 
fusion of a poetic spirit from one 
language to another, and the re- 
presentation of ideas and images of 
the original in a form not alto- 
gether diverse from their own, but 
perfectly adapted to the new con- 
ditions of time, place, custom, and 
habit of mind in which they 
reappear. .. . It is the work of a 


poet inspired by the work of a poet; 
not a copy, but a reproduction ; not 
a translation, but the redelivery 
There 


of a poetic inspiration.’ 
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can be no shadow of doubt as to 
the merits of this poem, in the 
vigour of its language and the 
beauty of its imagery, whatever 
may be thought of the opinions 
which it expresses. And this leads 
us at once to the real controversy 
about Omar Khayyam. 

While the English translator was 
engaged on his work, M. Nicolas, 
French consul at Rescht, was also 
occupying himself with the work 
of the Tentmaker, and published a 
very careful and very good edition 
of the text from a lithograph copy 
at Teheran, comprising 464 Ru- 
biiyat, with a translation and notes 
of his own. While he and the 
Englishman are fully agreed as to 
the literal meaning of the original, 
they are quite at variance as to the 
inner meaning of it. The former, 
as we have seen, is content to look 
upon Omar as a merely sensual and 
material Epicurean, who, finding 
that all his knowledge comes to 
nothing, and that all his science will 
not enable him ‘to solve the riddle of 
this earth,’ denies all that he cannot 
fathom, and proclaims aloud, ‘ Let 
us drink, for to-morrow we die.’ 
M. Nicolas, on the other hand, takes 
him for a mystic, shadowing the 
Divinity under the names of Wine, 
Wine-bearer, &c., as Hafiz is sup- 
posed to do—in short, a Suifi poet 
like Hafiz and the rest. There is 
something analogous to this in 
the prologue of Rabelais, where, 
wishing to show that there was a 
vast amount of great value and 
secret meaning hidden under the 
jesting exterior of his book, he 
quotes the description of Socrates 
by Alcibiades, who compared the 
great philosopher to one of the 
quaint and Indicrous little boxes 
which were used to contain the 
most inestimable of essences and 
drugs. Rabelais devotes a con- 
siderable part of his book to the 
consultation of the subterranean 
oracle of the Holy Bottle, where 
the motto was ‘In vino veritas,’ 
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and where the priestess whispered 
in the ear of Panurge to repeat : 


Bottle! whose mysterious deep 
Does ten thousand secrets keep, 
With attentive ear I wait; 

Ease my mind and speak my fate. 
Soul of joy, like Bacchus we 
More than India gain by thee: 
Truths unborn thy juice reveals 
Which futurity conceals. 
Antidote to fraud and lies, 

Wine that mounts us to the skies, 
May thy father Noah’s brood 
Like him drown but in thy flood. 


And after giving them the exquisite 
draught she finally dismissed them, 
saying, ‘ Now, my friends, you may 
depart, and may that intellectual 
sphere whose centre is everywhere, 
and circumference nowhere, whom 
we call God, keep you in his Al- 
mighty protection. When you 
come into your world, do not fail 
to affirm and witness that the 
greatest treasures are hidden under 
ground.’ 

Rabelais might have been well 
quoted by M. Nicolas in favour 
of his mystical interpretation of 
Omar Khayyam, who in one of his 
quatrains speaks of recommending 
Wine as a means of raising, not of 
lowering himself, and in others as 
a means of acquiring truth. 

In spite of Omar’s frequent 
praises of the vine in an apparently 
material sense, it is highly impro- 
bable that he, the learned philo- 
sopher and astronomer, honoured by 
the highest confidence and favour 
of the great Malik Shah, should 
have been in reality a vulgar toper. 
It may be that he has two faces, 
the one literal and the other 
mystical: some of his tetrastichs 
seem only intelligible in the first 
sense, and others only in the second. 
The English translator is not 
convinced by M. Nicolas, but 
admits that it may be an open 
question how we are to understand 
such writers as Hafiz and Omar: 
we have only to substitute Dieu, 
Divinité, for Wine and Wine- 
bearer; and when we have done 
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that with Omar we may, he says, 
‘ proceed to the same interpretation 
of Anacreon, and even of Anacreon 
Moore.’ Such mystical interpreta- 
tions, however, ought to present no 
overwhelming difficulty to those 
who are content to see the Song of 
Solomon described and intituled in 
the Authorised Version as the Loves 
of Christ and the Church. Omar 
Khayyam speaks often enough of 
wine in @ very unequivocal sense, 
at others he rather treats it as 
the wine that inspires truth and 
is given to us to gladden and 
strengthen man’s heart. He says: 


And lately, by the tavern door agape, 
Came shining through the dusk an angel 
shape 
Bearing a vessel on his shouider; and 
He bid me taste of it ; and ’twas—the grape! 


The grape that can with logic absolute 
The two-and-seventy jarring sects confute : 
The sovereign alchemist that in a trice 

Life's leaden metal into gold trausmute: 


The mighty Mahmud, Allah-breathing lord, 
That all the misbelieving and black horde 
Of fears and sorrows that infest the soul 
Seatters before him with his whirlwind 
sword, 


Omar Khayyam has been charged 
with downright infidelity, and there 
is no doubt of the frequent audacity 
of his words; but we ought to re- 
member that he was writing, more 
than 700 years ago, under the 
shadow of Persian Mohammedism. 
and saw through the errors of the 
popular faith, though he had no 
further revelation to substitute for 
it. It would be unfair to accuse of 
Atheism a man who, finding him- 
self surrounded by falsehood and 
honestly labouring in the fields 
of scientific truth, was unable to 
arrive at the real solution of the 
mysteries of creation. As we find 
in In Memoriam— 


So runs my dream, but what am I? 
An infant crying in the night ; 
An infant erying for the light, 

And with no language but a ery— 
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so we find Omar Khayyam singing: 


Up from earth’s centre through the seventh 
gate 
i rose, and on the throne of Saturn sate, 
And many knots unravelled by the road, 
But not the master-knot of human fate. 


There was the door to which I found no 
key: 
There was the veil through which I could 
not see: 
Some little talk awhile of Mz and Tuer 
There was—and then no more of Ture and 


Me. 


Earth could not answer ; 
mourn 
In flowing purple, of their Lord forlorn ; 
Nor heaven, with those eternal signs re- 
vealed 
And hidden by the sleeve of night and morn. 


nor the seas that 


Then of the Tuer in Me who works behind 
The veil of universe I cried to find 
A lamp to guide me through the dark- 
ness ; and 
Something then said—‘ An understanding 
blind,’ 


A hair, they say, divides the false and true; 
Yes; and a single Alif were the clue, 
Could you but find it, to the treasure- 
house, 
And peradventure to Tue Master too; 


Whose secret presence, through Creation’s 
veins 
Running, 
pains : 
Taking all shapes from Mah to Mahi; and 
They change and perish all—but He re- 
mains ; 


quicksilver-like eludes your 


A moment guessed— 
fold 
Immerst of darkness round the drama rolled 
Which, for the pastime of Eternity, 
He does himself contrive, enact, behold. 


then back behind the 


We are no other than a moving row 
Of visionary shapes that come and go 
Round with this sun-illumined lantern 
held 
In midnight by the Master of the show ; 


Impotent pieces of the game he plays 
Upon this chequer-board of nights and days; 
Hither vat thither moves, and checks, 
and slays; 
And one by one back in the closet lays. 
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The ball no question makes of Ayes and 
Noes, 
But right or left as strikes the player 
goes ; 
And he that tossed you down into the 
field, 
He knows about it all—ne knows—-HE 
knows ! 


Perhaps two of his most powerful 
verses are these : 


I sent my soul through the Invisible, 
Some letter of that after-life to spell: 

And after many days my soul returned 
And said, ‘ Behold, myself am Heaven and 


Hell:’ 


Heaven but the vision of fulfilled desire, 
And Hell the shadow of a soul on fire, 
Cast on the darkness into which our- 
selves, 
So late emerged from, shall so soon expire. 


The scepticism of Omar is but 
the ‘ old old story ’ clad in a more 
than usually poetical dress: it re- 
minds us of the saying of a French- 
man, Royer-Collard, that philosophy 
is the art of tracing back human 
ignorance to its fountain-head : it 
has flowed down to us from the 
days of Vanitas vanitatum, in a con- 
tinued succession till the day when 
our own Laureate set the great 
battle of the human soul before us 
in his poem of The Two Voices. 
The doubts and difficulties of 
thinking and intelligent man are 
there set forth in much the same 
way as in the verses of the old 
Tentmaker. Tennyson there says, 
through the medium of the evil 
voice which tempts man to despair 
and suicide, in consequence of his 
inability to arrive at the absolute 
knowledge of truth: 


To which he answered scoffingly ; 
Good soul! suppose I grant it thee, 
Who'll weep for thy deficiency? 


Or will one beam be less intense, 
When thy peculiar difference 
Is cancelled in the world of sense? 


Omar Khayyim by way of anti- 
cipation, seven centuries ago, said 
what our translator puts as follows : 
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And fear not lest existence closing your 
Account, should lose, or know the type no 
more; 
The eternal Saki from that bowl has 
poured 
Millions of bubbles like us, and will pour. 


When you and I behind the veil are past, 
Oh but the long long while the world 
shall last, 
Which of our coming and departure heeds 
As much as ocean of a pebble-cast. 


It is the scepticism of a man who, 
after working through all the fields 
of science open to him, finds him- 
self disposed to weep despairingly 
over the unsatisfactory result of 
human knowledge. Tennyson, in 
the masterly poem alluded to, was 
as unable as Omar to untie the knot 
in a logical manner; but, with the 
better light of modern thought to 
guide him, he cut it by an assertion 
of faith in the beauty and life and 
happiness of the world around him. 

To the old Persian sage such a 
lofty stage of thought was perhaps 
impossible: he knew the difficulty 
equally well, but he was not pre- 
pared with such a happy solution 
of it. We must be content to 
admire his verses for their intrinsic 
beauty. The vigour of his thought 
and expression, and their harmony 
with much that is now going on 
around us, inspire us with a strange 
feeling of sympathy for him who in 
the darkestages of Europe filled him- 
self with all knowledge accessible 
to him before he went to his last 
sleep under the roses of Naishapir. 

The work before us is very short ; 
and in spite of its beauty we must 
not indulge ourselves in quoting 
much more from it, great as would 
be the pleasure of doing so. We 
can but hope that many who have 
not yet heard of the Astronomer- 
Poet of Persia may take him and 
enjoy the many beautiful images 
with which he has in so short a 
space presented them. But it seems 
impossible to conclude without 
giving the last few of these charm- 
ing verses : 
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Oh if the world were but to re-create, 
That we might catch ere closed the book of 
Fate, 
And make the Writer on a fairer leaf 
Inscribe our names, or quite obliterate ! 


Better, oh better, cancel from the scroll 
Of universe one luckless human soul, 


Than drop by drop enlarge the flood that 
rolls 


Hoarser with anguish as the ages roll. 


Ah love! could you and I with fate con- 
spire 
To grasp this sorry scheme of things entire, 
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Would not we shatter it to bits—and 
then 


Re-mould it nearer to the heart’s desire! 


But see! The rising moon of Heaven again 
Looks for us, Sweet-heart, through the 
quivering plane : 
How oft hereafter rising will she look 
Among those leaves—for one of us in vain! 


And when yourself with silver foot shall 
pass 
Among the guests star-scattered on the 
grass, 
And in your joyous errand reach the spot 
Where I made one—turn down an empty 
glass! 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE LONDON ART EXHIBITIONS OF 1870. 


By an AMERICAN. 


HE reproach often brought by 
foreign critics against English 
art, of want of scholastic tone and 
homogeneity, is perhaps not less 
meritorious than merited. The 
thinking John Bull is not a gre- 
garious but a solitary ruminant, and 
hates prescription and the sup- 
pression of his individuality too 
much to be shaped in a school, be 
it ever so good. The positive elec- 
tricity with which his intellectual 
nature is charged necessitates 
diverging paths of development 
and breeds many masters but no 
schools; and in all branches of 
imaginative and esthetic produc- 
tion, fosters a degree of originality 
and diversity which no other 
nation can show, at least in these 
days. 

But the rank and file pay for this. 
No school means no scholars, and 
while a French salon shows in the 
mass of its contributions a degree of 
savoir-faire which reminds one of the 
Venetian school, where the weakest 
of brains has generally an instructed 
and capable hand, an English ex- 
hibition shows such singular execu- 
tive weakness in the general display, 
with such equally singular power 
and excellence in individuals, that a 
foreign critic may well be pardoned 
for looking through the Academy 
Exhibition, and leaving it as much 
perplexed as to what the character 
of English art is, as he was when 
he entered. 

Another and perhaps deeper 
motive for the want of a national 
tendency in art is the intensely 
practical nature of the national 
mind, which carries away to pur- 
suits which offer tangible results 
all the strong thinkers whose bent 
is not irresistibly artistic. The old 
art motives are all dead. Neither 
history nor religion is any longer 


served by art—which becomes food 
for the contemplative and solace for 
dreamers, or in its widest effect a 
minister to personal affection or 
vanity. The only subjects of general 
acceptation which remain to art are 
in portraiture and landscape. The 
so-called historical painting is but 
genre more or less elevated, and the 
only veal history painting is in such 
works as those of Ford Madox 
Brown, which record vital phases 
of the actual social condition, and 
in future time will become docu- 
ments of exceeding interest. Even 


satire, however pungent and pure 
in its direction, and commentary on 
social characteristics and manners, 
like Leslie’s and his followers’, are 
only motives pour faire vire, and 
have nothing to do with earnest art. 

Landscape and portraiture have, 


in point of fact, been the directions 
in which English art feeling has 
shown its best efforts, and Turner, 
Reynolds, and Gainsborough, with 
the school of landscape painters 
immediately following, Cox, Dewint, 
&c., indicate its past and probably 
its future course. Portraiture for 
the moment seems in abeyance, for 
except Watts’s there is no portrait- 
ure in England of the heroic type, 
and the popular portrait painters 
are lower in dignity and earnestness 
than those of almost any other con- 
temporary school. Even Millais, 
great as he is frequently in con- 
ception and unrivalled as he always 
is in execution, falls short of his 
proper stature when he appears in 
this character; and in general treat- 
ment and thoughtful study of ac- 
cessories the portrait of the Mar- 
chioness of Huntly in this year’s 
Academy would hardly be taken as 
a specimen of Mr. Millais’ powers. 
Watts’s portrait of Burne Jones 
is great work, full of mental and 
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executive power. A portrait by 
Calderon, No. 103, is admirably 
treated, and is, on the whole, the 
best of that artist’s contributions. 
The President’s work never rises 
above clever, vigorous common- 
place, and most of the others fall 
far below that. 

In landscape, again, we must look 
mainly to the Water-Colour Socie- 
ties. From the Academicians them- 
selves there is only one landscape— 
by V. Cole, No. 991, a solemn twi- 
light, powerful in colour and full of 
sentiment—which can claim to rank 
amongst the best landscape work in 
Burlington House. The most im- 
pressive, manly, and really ideal piece 
of landscape work is that of Mr. 
Walker, No. 440, ‘The Plough,’ 
a bit of sufficiently common-place 
nature, not in the least made up to 
conventional demands, with no 
seeking for prettinesses or wan- 
dering from the central impres- 
sion in search of opportunities to 
show the painter’s dexterity or 


knowledge of detail, but presenting 
a simple, large idea caught direct 
from nature and rendered with a 
conscientious and poetical reference 
to that idea, and determination to 
allowno detail to divert the attention 


from it. It is painted in a manner 
so broad and grandiose that we can 
compare it to nobody’s work except 
Gainsborough’s. It is a landscape 
conceived and treated as a whole— 
a painted sonnet—and so full of the 
inspiration of Nature in one of 
her secret moods, that to criticise 
it in parts, must consider 
oneself capable of entering into the 
painter’s feeling and using the 
painter’s eyes and brain, which 
we have no pretension to do. 
M‘Callum’s ‘The Haunted Oak,’ 
with powerful painting, utterly 
misses simplicity and dignity by a 
trick as untrue to nature as weak 
in art, the throwing of shadows 
from the moon against 
the fading sunlight. Any effect of 
moonlight on the landscape under 


one 


rising 
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the circumstances is simply impos- 
sible, for the unclouded full moon 
will not throw a shadow until it is 
nearly an hour high, or as long as 
the sun can produce the least effect 
in the western sky, while Mr. 
M‘Callum has given the tints of sun- 
set with palpable moonlight, which 
might be permitted as a license if 
the effect were not to utterly 
destroy the breadth of his fore- 
ground and the glow from the sun 
setting behind the spectator. 

A charming transcript from na- 
ture, full of freshness and delicate 
colour, is the ‘ Early Spring’ of Mr. 
J. E. Newton. 

But the best work in this vein, 
with the exception of Mr. Walker’s 
picture, is to be found in the water- 
colour exhibitions, and even that, 
we are inclined to say, is not more 
thoroughly artistic than the land- 
scapes of S. Palmer in the Old 
Water-Colour. If less solemn in 
feeling they are more consummate 
in art, and the picture called ‘ The 
Near and the Distant’ has more of 
the supreme artistic qualities than 
any other landscape of the year. 
Pitched in the most intense key of 
colour, its chords and harmony are 
sustained throughout .without a 
false touch or tint, and, with the 
most desirable qualities of land- 
scape, it passes also into the cate- 
gory of ideal colour. A twilight 
by 8S. P. Jackson, No. 43, ‘Streatley,’ 
is,in an humbler vein, nearly perfect. 
In repose, thoughtful treatment of 
detail, and twilight sentiment, no- 
thing in the same exhibition—we 
might say in either—surpasses it. 
Leitch’s landscapes (in the New 
Society Exhibition) are in every 
way noble and powerful work, 
imaginative in treatment, especially 
No. 196, ‘Glen of the Ghost on Ben 
Venue,’ which in massivyeness and 
imagination reminds one of the 
‘Apollo and Python’ of Turner. 
In directness and simplicity of 
execution they leave nothing to 
desire. Bennett’s forest scenes in 
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the Exhibition of the Institute are 
such bits of natural sentiment and 
leafy depth as we should be puzzled 
to find the equal of in any school or 
any other material than water- 
colour, and which excuse the artist’s 
limitations in their completeness. 
In marine painting, again, the 
water colourists carry off the palm 
with the ‘ Stormy Day, Ostend Pier,’ 
of Edwin Hayes, a sea full of 
swing and foam, a sky exquisite 
in its aérial tints, honest and well 
chosen in its cloud forms, and 
painted without trick or slovenli- 
ness. Cooke of the Academy 
seems to be forgetting everything 
in nature except the delicious 
greys of the old shipping. His 
‘Moonlight, Venice,’ has nothing of 
moonlight but cold greys—neither 
mystery nor dreaminess of outline 
or distance. In 365, a fishing boat 
aground, he has a breezy sky and 
shore, and waves running in across 
a piece of smooth water which 
reflects the boat as if it were a glass 
mirror, without distortion! Brett's 
marine piece in the Academy, No. 
126, is like a porcelain sea, most 
elaborately studied in local tints, but 
without any one of the grand 
elements of sea painting —nosavage- 
ness, no wrecking power, and no 
abandon. Hook’s pictures have 
their customary freshness and 
purity of colour and out-of-door 
look, and the ‘ Brimming, Holland,’ 
is an excellent picture. Birket 
Foster’s ‘Dunstanborough Castle’ 
(474, Academy) has both swing 
and liquidity, along with good sea 
drawing, but the power of the whole 
is lost by putting some people on the 
huge spar which is in the wash 
of thesea. They could not stay an 
instant if the sea had its way with 
things, so that one feels it to be a toy 
sea. A seashore by Moore, in the 
Dudley Gallery, was faultless in 
dash of wave and foam, quite un- 
equalled in its way by anything else 
of the year. Madame Bodichon’s 
‘Niagara’ in the same exhibition 
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was superb, and of extreme vigour 
in the rendering of rushing water. 

But there is one class of painters 
which, scarcely English in cha- 
racter, and utterly beyond popular 
comprehension or liking, forms the 
most striking feature in the art 
of the present day in England. 
These are the purely ideal colour- 
ists, rare in any school, but less 
rare to-day in the English than 
any other; men who, since the art 
of painting was lost in Venice, 
occur only sporadically, and, driven 
up through the crust of vulgarity 
and commonplaceness of all mo- 
dern schools by great inspirations, 
teach themselves and make their 
own art. Such was Delacroix in 
France, such are Rossetti, Watts, 
Burne Jones in England to-day. Art 
like this can never be built, except 
superficially, on any other than a 
truly poetical mind and tempera- 
ment, and demands in addition to 
these the utmost susceptibility of 
eye and feeling for ideal colour. 

Tt would be useless to combat 
the vulgar error that good colour 
is necessarily natural colour, and 
equally futile to dispute de gusti- 
bus with those whose tastes are 
utterly undeveloped; but it is 
equally lése-majesté towards art not 
to assert and maintain the claims 
of the highest, that which is incom- 
prehensible to general acceptation. 
The basis of the colour-power of 
great colourists is no more or other- 
wise founded on nature than the 
music of a great composer is on the 
inflections of human speech and 
the sounds of the animate and in- 
animate world. There is in each case 
something due to Nature, but the 
colour of Turner’s landscapes is no 
more imitated from nature than is 
the musical notation of a duet in an 
opera like a drawing-room con- 
versation. There are certain laws 
of colour, as there are of musical 
sound. which must be obeyed; the 
chords of the former are as absolute 
as those of the latter, if not so 
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capable of definition ; and the true 
colourist is known by his instinctive 
knowledge of those chords, as the 
great painter is by his power and 
precision in striking them. 

Moreover, the general character of 
every colourist’s work is determined 
by the poetical turn of his mind. 
For instance, with Rossetti—per- 
haps the most singularly individual 
colourist of this generation—it is 
perfectly easy to see the analogy 
between the sad minor chords of 
many of his poems and the strange 
mystic harmonies of his pictures, 
which are almost invariably minor 
chords in colour: something weird 
and unexpected strikes the feelings 
in one asin the other. Watts, again, 
as graver, more robust and philoso- 
phical, more Venetian. Burne Jones 
is often sad almost to morbidness, 
full of a pathos and gloom which 
seem borrowed from the Purgatorio. 
For a critic not specially educated, 
or fora painter not gifted in this way, 
to attempt to dissect and criticise 
in its detail a picture of any great 
colourist is as absurd as to take a 
symphony of Beethoven to pieces 
and criticise it bar by bar. Works 
of this class rise out of, and take 
their place beyond, the level of 
modern art and infinitely beyond 
all popularities; and only excep- 
tional natures can ever be educated 
np to the point of full comprehen- 
sion and complete enjoyment of the 
works of great colourists, although 
a certain respect for either may be 
dinned into the average brain by 
continual persistence. 

Any critic must, then, walk with 
much hesitation on this ground; 
and we venture with diffidence 
even to make a comparative esti- 
mate; but, giving due considera- 
tion and respect to Watts’s ‘ Fata 
Morgana’ in the Academy, we 
are inclined to consider Burne 
Joncs’s ‘ Love disguised as Reason’ 
as ihe most perfect of all the 
pictires of this class of the year. 
No comparison can be made as to 
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execution, for Watts’s vigour and 
dash can hardly be suggested in 
water colour, but the ‘Love dis- 
guised,’ in the sweetness of its lines, 
the tenderness of its sentiment, and 
the perfect harmony of its colour, 
is.a work to stand near the best of 
any school or time. Unfortunately 
Rossetti does not exhibit, and we 
can never estimate the compara- 
tive value of any work until we see 
it side by side with the best. 

Amongst the painters in the same 
path, we have mentioned Palmer, 
whose place is undeniably amongst 
great colourists ; and of the younger 
painters, Miss Spartali’s ‘ Romaunt 
of the Rose,’ in the Dudley Gallery, 
we certainly think the most perfect 
piece of warm colour in the figure 
painting of the year. 

Some drawings by James D. 
Linton in the exhibition of the 
Institute show a fine feeling 
for ideal colour, but there is an 
unfortunate inconsistency between 
the choice of subject and the tone 
of colour which produces the effect 
of a travesty. Ideal colour will 
not go with genre subject, and 
incident pictures will always jar 
when rendered as Mr. Linton has 
tried to do with the ‘ Trumpeter,’ 
No. 46, and ‘ Rejected,’ No. 54. 

In the class of genre pictures, 
including the pseudo - historical, 
Millais undoubtedly maintains full 
possession of his powers, as may be 
seen in the painting of the ‘ Young 
Raleigh,’ and all contain evidence 
of those great executive and realistic 
powers which would make him, if 
he chose, the first painter in point of 
execution in England. The‘ Knight 
and Lady,’ painted with wonderful 
force and savoir-faire, is still not 
satisfactory as regards the tone and 
general effect of the nude figure ; 
and the lady’s face is notably of a 
modern type. 

Poole’s ‘ The Spectre Huntsman’ 
is certainly powerful in colour and 
picturesque combination, but the 
action is utterly undramatic and 
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confusing, and is unfortunate in 
this respect, in comparison with 
the Botticelli of the same subject 
in the South Kensington Museum. 
The ‘Desmond and Ormond’ of Mac- 
lise is in his best vein—tfull of move- 
ment and action closely approach- 
ing the dramatic, and like most of 
his pictures, marked by vigorous 
rather than correct drawing. The 
right arm of Desmond is_ half 
shorter than the left; but still the 
action of the figure is expressive 
and fine. 

Mr. Leslie’s ‘ Fortunes,’ No. 104, 
and Houghton’s ‘ Age of Gallantry,’ 
are excellent examples of that vein 
of painting which trifles charmingly 
and gracefully—tells a pleasant 
story in a pleasant way, and there 
an end. In directness and com- 
pleteness of painting, nothing in 
the exhibition is better than Hough- 
ton’s picture. ‘A Rival in Posses- 
sion,’ by G. Smith, is a genuine 
study of character, admirable in 
rendering of rustic human nature. 

A drawing by Miss L. M. Brown 
in the Dudley Gallery, ‘Aprés le 
bal,’ was a work of singular excel- 
lence as a subject picture. 
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Of the kind of art which may be 
called exotic, as borrowed purely 
from foreign masters, Pinwell’s 
‘Elixir of Love’ certainly deserves 
the highest consideration. There 
is too much of it—many figures are 
merely useless and in the way, but 
its best figures are drawn with an 
exquisite care and precision, and 
with such delicacy of colour and 
detail, that it must be called one of 
the marvels of the year from the 
popular point of view. Gow’s 
drawings in the New Water Colour 
and his picture in the Academy are 
most noteworthy pictures in the 
vein of Meissonier, and Small- 
field’s ‘Fuel Gathering at Fie- 
sole’ is within its scope almost 
perfect. 

The ensemble of all the exhibitions 
is such as to indicate very little pro- 
gress. Most of the painters of an 
established reputation seem to be 
allowing their laurels to grow with- 
out much culture, if not quite in 
the spirit of one of the best of 
them, who is said to have declared 
that he should henceforward give 
as little work as possible for his 
money. 
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MR. DISRAELI’S LOTHAIR. 
By Surrey. 


QUARTER of a century has 
passed away since Mr. Disraeli 
laid aside his pen, and those of us 
who were boys then have entered 
on that middle road of life which 
leads downhill all too rapidly. In 
the garden of Bethany, in the vivid 
but brief twilight of the East, 
Tancred had wooed Eva, and she 
had in vain besonght him to fly 
from her. ‘I am a Christian in 
the land of Christ,’ exclaimed the 
hero, ‘and I kneel to a daughter of 
my Redeemer’s race. _Why should 
I fly?’ And then, as her head fell 
upon his shoulder, the silence was 
broken by many voices, which an- 
nounced to the enraptured lover 
that his Syrian romance was ended, 
‘The Duke and Duchess of Bel- 
lamont had arrived at Jerusalem.’ 
These were the last words of 
Tancred—the last words written by 
Mr. Disraeli before he took to or- 
ganising a party and governing an 
empire. Some of us, no doubt, 
during the intervening years, have 
tried to complete the interrupted 
romance—to fancy how the tan- 
gled skein was ultimately unra- 
velled, and Eastern passion subdued 
into English decorum; how the 
Duchess and Eva got on together 
at Montacute, how Tancred spoke 
in the Lords, how Fakradeen paid 
his debts; but the author himself 
has been studiously, perhaps pru- 
dently, silent. The nymph, indeed, 
has not been entirely forsaken: 
now and again she has been ap- 
pealed to as the Roman poet ap- 
pealed to her— 


et tamen meas chartas 
Revisitote, sed pudenter et raro— 


but in the severe march of grave 


political biography or cautious 
party manifesto it was difficult to 
recognise the light step of the 
comic muse. Yet, after all, the 


stage is more exciting than the 
closet, aud Mr, Disraeli’s life during 
these five-and-twenty years has been 
itself a romance, stranger and more 
surprising than the most ardent 
fancy could have painted. Chief 
of the great party which Pitt and 
Canning and Peel had led—Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer—Leader of 
the House of Commons—Prime 
Minister of England! And now, 
having exhausted the excitements 
and ambitions of public life, Mr. 
Disraeli returns in real earnest to 
the vocation which he had relin- 
quished, and writes—Lothair. Such 
an event cannot but excite some 
rather curious reflections. 

It must always be matter for satis- 
faction when a statesman shows, in 
a practical way, his literary tastes 
and capabilities. The poems in the 
Anti-Jacobin will live on their own 
intrinsic merit; but their interest 
is doubled when it is known that 
their author was one of the most 
brilliant ministers of the English 
Crown. Bolingbroke’s fame rests 
as much on his friendship with 
Pope as upon the firmness with 
which he negotiated and concluded 
the Peace of Utrecht. It is pleasant, 
moreover, to meet a political foe on 
the neutral ground of letters. I 
sometimes wonder whether it is 
absolutely necessary that Whigs 
should apply such terribly hard 
names to Tories, or that Tories 
should apply such terribly hard 
names to Whigs. If a foreign 
reader, who does not understand 
our insular ways, were to confine 
his reading to a particular journal— 
say the Standard or the Star (only 
the Star has fallen)—he would in- 
evitably come to the conclusion that 
there are a set of public men in 
England—Whigs or Tories, as the 
case might be—who ought not to 
be at large, rogues who ought to 
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be in a penitentiary, or imbeciles 
who ought to be in an asylum. (The 
Saturday Review, indeed, might try 
to persuade him that we are rogues 
all round: but then even foreigners 
know that the severe virtue of the 
Saturday Review is an ideal quality 
to which mere flesh-and-blood jour- 
nalists of either party cannot at- 
tain.) We are generous enough to 
each other everywhere, except in 
the political arena; but whenever 
we take to political writing or 
speaking, ‘quack,’ ‘impostor,’ ‘char- 
latan,’ ‘ knave,’ ‘ fool,’ are about the 
mildest words that our vocabulary 
can supply. Hard words, it is true, 
break no bones; and there is a sort 
of tacit understanding among us 
that, when we call our political op- 
ponents fools and knaves we are 
using the words in a strictly par- 
liamentary sense, and that they 
may be excellent good fellows all 
the same. Still it is pleasant when 
a fit opportunity arrives to be able 
to indulge in the courtesies of 


letters—when a Republican jour- 
nalist can say that Lord Derby’s 


translation of the TJIliad sheds 
lustre upon his order, when a Tory 
critic can declare that the states- 
man who wrote Juventus Mundi is 
a ripe scholar and a high-minded 
gentleman. 

There is another way in which 
the association of politics and letters 
is likely to produce a good effect. 
It is calculated to remove the erro- 
neous impression that there is an 
inevitable separation between the 
statesman and the student, between 
the man of action and the man of 
thought. Not the Jack of all trades 
only, but the Jack of more than one 
trade, is regarded by our society 
with instinctive suspicion. The 
truth is that everything which en- 
riches the mind, which makes it 
work more pliantly and move more 
variously, increases a man’s prac- 
tical capacity. A man who devotes 
himself exclusively to the techni- 
calities of his trade loses breadth of 
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character and the capacity to be 
first-rate even in his trade. For a 
man who thus wilfully narrows him- 
self cannot cope successfully with 
all the variety of work that any one 
profession embraces. Take even 
the profession of law, which is said 
to be par excellence the most exclu- 
sive and exacting of professions. 
The mere conveyancer fails in the 
House ‘of Commons, whereas the 
man of various culture, whose taste 
in art, in poetry, in letters, has been 
diligently disciplined—a lawyer like 
Sir Roundell Palmer, for instance— 
makes, taking the profession and 
all its incidents as a whole, the most 
practically successful lawyer. The 
reason, psychologically speaking, is 
obvious. Any specific faculty must 
suffer in the long run if the rest are 
neglected and left unused. In pro- 
portion to the power of the whole 
mind is the power of its consti- 
tuents. Narrow the mind and we 
narrow its members. It is impos- 
sible to concentrate the entire vital 
energy upon a single function, or to 
strengthen one at the expense of 
the others. No faculty can bear 
above a certain tension, and its 
native power of resistance must be 
proportionately limited where there 
is no reserve left to fall back upon. 
Thus the logic of the lawyer is re- 
inforced and invigorated when his 
reason, his imagination, and his wit 
are kept in play. The mind which 
moves constantly in the rut dulls 
its edge, and becomes dense, pon- 
derous, and inflexible. 

Than the present, moreover, there 
never was a time when it was more 
essential that our politicians should 
be something more than politicians. 
The sectarian trade spirit is in the 
ascendant. It is an age when we 
are continually asking ourselves— 

For what in worth is anything 
But just the money it will bring? 
And Mrs. Browning did not draw 
very much upon her imagination 
when she represented modern so- 
ciety as a gigantic market-place— 
342 
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Each soul is worth so much on ’Change, 
And marked, like sheep, with figures. 
This spirit is making its way into 
political life, and the consequence is 
that economy—not efficiency—is 
established as the test of successful 
administration, and the House of 
Commons is ceasing to be the senate 
of an empire and becoming the ves- 
try ofa parish. The advantage of 
literature to a statesman is’ that it 
inclines him to take the imperial as 
opposed to the parochial view of 
public life. The parochial mind 
busies itself upon the details of the 
franchise or of the ballot, and sees 
a question of life and death in the 
difference between a 6/. and a 4l. 
rating-clause; all such questions 
being to the other (which has found 
that under every sort of constitution 
men have been governed well if 
only they were capable of being 
governed at all) matters truly of 
no real moment whatever. The 
parochial mind cannot rise to the 
conception of national life as suach— 
each man is an isolated unit who is 
bound to look after himself, and the 
devil take the hindmost; whereas 
to the other, the conception of 
national existence, not merely within 
the limits of this little island, but 
wherever England has set her foot 
and sent her sons, is one of the most 
real—so real that the separation of 
a colony from the mother country 
is in its estimation as painful and 
unnatural a process as the separa- 
tion of a branch from the trunk or 
of a limb from the body. The 
democracy that is rising up among 
us is a trade democracy, and it is, 
therefore, unlike most democracies, 
a democracy without ideas, and 
without any conception of the value 
of ideas as bearing upon national 
unity and greatness. The notion 
of some nations being simply bound 
together by an idea is in its eyes 
preposterous. The cost of the priests 
who ministered before the altar 
would have been denounced by Mr. 
M‘Laren or Mr. Baxter as an ex- 
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travagance and an abuse ; yet there 
can be no doubt that the Hebrew 
idea of God was the living principle 
and tie of Hebrew nationality. But 
for this central conception they 
would have sunk into the abyss of 
heathenism, and, serving a multi- 
tude of unclean deities, would have 
become even as the disorganised and 
divided idolaters around them. 

On many accounts, therefore, we 
ought to feel grateful to men like 
Mr. Disraeli, who bring with them 
to the House of Commons, and to 
the contests of political life, the 
temper which has been disciplined 
by cultivation, and the experience 
which has been gathered in the 
company of great thinkers and 
writers. The vulgar, prosaic, arith- 
metical Philistine of democracy who 
cannot be made to understand the 
advantage of studious leisure ; who 
denounces the public servant who 
is not the mere creature of routine 
and who is not as illiterate as his 
critic; who does not see that the 
true test of capacity is how a man 
does his work, and that it is not the 
length of time occupied, but the 
thoroughness with which the work 
is done, that is the important con- 
sideration—is the giant whom at 
present we are most urgently called 
upon to assail and put to flight. 
Mr. Disraeli’s literary and political 
career has been a protest—a vigor- 
ous and not altogether unsuccessful 
protest—-against this sordid and 
vulgar conception of public duty. 
His influence in the House of Com- 
mons has been, if not spiritual, yet 
anti-mechanical—in thus far, at 
least, that his career, which is in 
itself an appeal to the imagination, 
has proved that wit and genius and 
imagination—stocks that are not 
quoted on ’Change—are still powers 
in the land, and that they pay even 
among a people bent on money- 
making and indifferent to ideas. 

In another way Mr. Disraeli’s 
literary finish has been of immense 
advantage to the House of Com- 
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mons. A national assembly ought 
not to be permitted to become a 
mere conclave of traders, boisterous 
in tone and slovenly in grammar. 
What discipline is to an army, the 
restraints of orderly speech are to 
a speaking body. Oratory is the 
discipline of the senate. Familiari- 
ties, colloquialisms, the want of self- 
respecting reticence, undisciplined 
discourtesy, deprive debate not only 
of its dignity but of its usefulness— 
they inevitably lead to anarchy. To 
this, twenty-five years ago (the 
leaders of both parties being slo- 
venly speakers and their followers 
being mainly recruited from the 
Stock Exchange and the counting- 
house) the House of Commons was 
fast coming. It was necessary that 
its members should be reminded 
that the fine weapons employed by 
the old orators had not lost their 
cunning, and that wit and ridicule 
and the fire of genius and the flow 
of eloquent words were still potent 
auxiliaries in human affairs. It is 
generally admitted that within the 
last twenty years the style of speak- 
ing in the House of Commons has 
materially improved ; and I am con- 
fident that much of this improve- 
ment is to be attributed to Mr. 
Disraeli, and to that finished and 
animated series of orations which 
revolutionised our party life. 

It is difficult to determine whether 
Mr. Disraeli’s best work (looked at 
merely from a critical and literary 
point of view) is to be found in his 
speeches or in his books—whether 
he is a writer who has accidentally 
turned speaker or a speaker who 
has accidentally turned writer. I 
have never greatly admired the early 
Protectionist speeches in which he 
assailed Sir Robert: they are splen- 
didly impertinent and audacious, 
and we know that Sir Robert did 
not like them; but the invective is 
laboured, and the irony is not inci- 
sive but simply savage. The pic- 
ture altogether is as black as one of 
Rembrandt's etchings; the delicate 
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tints, the natural play of light and 
shadow having been omitted. There 
are many scenes and dialogues and 
characters in the novels that are 
vastly superior to this portrait 
of Sir Robert, much as it was ap- 
plauded in its day; but I do not 
think there is anything, even in 
Coningsby, quite equal to the airy 
quizzing, the refined and brilliant 
chaff, the gentlemanly and good- 
humoured banter of Lord Palmer- 
ston, Lord John Russell, Sir Charles 
Wood, and other House of Com- 
mons men whose names are passing 
away, which is to be found in Mr. 
Disraeli’s later speeches. Carica- 
tures more or less, no doubt, but 
caricatures by a man who has a 
naturally fine eye for the nicest 
traits of character. They are won- 
derfully true, and yet to some extent 
ideal, like the cartoons that Richard 
Doyle used to contribute in the old 
days to Punch. Let any idle ad- 
mirer of Mr. Disraeli collect the 
lightly-touched, wittily- conceived 
sketches which may be gleaned 
from the speeches delivered by the 
leader of the Opposition between 
1848 and 1858, and he will bring 
together a striking gallery of his- 
torical portraits, far more true to 
the life than historical portraits 
commonly are. 

It has been the fashion all along 
to speak slightingly of Mr. Disraeli’s 
novels. He himself confessed in 
the preface to the fifth edition of 
Coningsby—‘ It was not originally 
the intention of the writer to adopt 
the form of fiction as the instru- 
ment to scatter his suggestions, 
but, after reflection, he resolved to 
avail himself of a method which, 
in the temper of the times, offered 
the best chance of influencing 
opinion.’ 

That ingenious writer, Dr. Diony- 
sius Diamond, founding upon this 
observation, and replying to a critic 
who had said that there was more 
flesh and blood in one of the Wa- 
verley novels than in the whole 
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of Mr. Disraeli’s, has observed in 
his treatise on Forgotten Master- 
preces :— 


True; but Disraeli wrote Coningsby, and 
Sibyl, and Tancred not to limn a character, 
but to ventilate a creed and create a party. 
We must not, therefore, judge his novels 
as we judge those of our ordinary novel- 
writers. We do not ask, Is this a first-rate 
romance? but, Has it served the cause it 
was written to serve? When that cause 
has triumphed it may be put away. When 
the enemy is wounded to death the weapon 
may be hung up in the banquet-hall. ‘A 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever.’ A perfect 
piece of art—an Apollo or a Cymbeline— 
has a right to endure upon the earth while 
time endures. It draws its life from a 
perennial spring. Unlike fashion, it never 
grows old. The coat, the cloak, the ruffles 
of this year are out of dato next year. 
Founded on no large principles, drawing 
their nourishment from the fancy of the 
saloon and the caprice of the boudoir only, 
they perish with the fancy and the caprice. 
Thus it is with the logic of the lawyer and 
the eloquence of the statesman; and thus it 
is with the poem, the drama, the picture, 
when these are used as instruments to 
enforce the politics of the hour. Immortal 
forms rush into the battle, and are stricken 
and perish like mortals. But the contest 
at least becomes exciting when the gods 
mingle with men; when wit, and wine, and 
storied song, and the fire of genius are 
used for the common purposes of life—to 
plant a party in power, to hurl a demagogue 
into the dirt out of which he sprang, to 
seathe a political charlatan. True, genius 
so employed must quickly die, but let no 
vain moan be made over its ashes. The 
fleeting satire serves its end, and rounds its 
orb as well as the severe and lofty epic. 
The politician who writes a poem to be- 
spatter his rival does not care that it 
should survive the fall of the Minister. 
Coningsby is dead, but Mr. Disraeli is 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sometimes, 
indeed, the ephemerz do not die with the 
day; sometimes the brightest sparks are 
struck out in that sharp and angry col- 
lision; sometimes a trifle, lighted by the 
electric fire, survives the annals of an 
empire. The Attic salt preserves them 
fresh and green, and the nicknames of 
Aristophanes survive when the Phidian 
‘Zeus’ has perished. 


It seems to me that Dr. Diamond 
is rather too frank in his admis- 
sions. It is true that Mr. Disraeli’s 
novels are in one sense brilliant 
essays on politics: but it is equally 
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true that they are first-rate ro- 
mances, abounding in amusing nar- 
rative, in sparkling dialogue, in 
vivid delineations of life. The re- 
putation that they are political is 
of course against them: the most 
ardent readers of romance are not, 
as a rule, ardent politicians: and it 
is difficult to persuade the public 
that a man who writes a novel 
which is avowedly political can 
be at once witty and wise. But 
the truth is that (apart altogether 
from the political philosophy which 
they propound) Coningsby, Sibyl, 
Tancred, and the others, abound in 
passages that are worthy of Con- 
greve or Sheridan, and that have 
as fair a claim to immortality as 
the best passages in The Double 
Dealer or The School for Scandal. 
It was not to be expected, indeed, 
that such novels could attain a 
popularity equal to, or of the kind 
enjoyed by, the writings of Mr. 
Dickens, Mr. Thackeray, or Sir 
Walter Scott. Dickens and Thack- 
eray are essentially social writers, 
whereas the interest which Mr. 
Disraeli excites is to a great extent 
an intellectual interest only. They 
deal with men as such—he deals 
with men chiefly on the political 
side. Their compass is as wide as 
the reach of human joy or human 
misery; his are to a certain extent 
class-novels—the books of the pri- 
vileged caste who minister before 
the ark of the Constitution, and 
which require a glossary for the 
uninitiated. Henrietta Temple, in- 
deed, is the finest of love-stories, 
and will be read by those who are 
in love, and by those who have 
been in love, with endless enjoy- 
ment. But the three great novels 
—Coningsby, Sibyl, Tanered—are 
mainly political ; the social sketches, 
though inimitable as sketches, being 
kept in strict subordination to the 
delineations of political life and 
political character and thought. 
Regarding these novels in a more 
closely critical spirit, I should be 
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disposed to say that they display 
marked intellectual intrepidity, and 
an uacsually fine insight into cha- 
racter — daring speculation and 
Dutch-like observation—clothed in 
apt, delicate, and felicitous lan- 
guage. Insuch terms acritic would 
be inclined to characterise certain 
of Bolingbroke’s writings—such as 
his description of the Pretender’s 
Court at Commercy—and in truth 
there is considerable resemblance 
between Mr. Disraeli and the ‘ all- 
accomplished’ St. John. Some of 
Bolingbroke’s sketches of character 
are almost as incisive as Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s ; and the declamatory invec- 
tive of both has seldom been ri- 
valled—an invective which never 
degenerates into the language of 
scolding, but is tranquil and dis- 
criminating even in its passion. St. 
John’s speculative faculty was as 
bold as Disraeli’s; both of them 


delight in those mental feats which 
are the amusement of men who are 
partly poets and partly logicians. 


Perfectly fearless and _ perfectly 
frank, they try conclusions without 
being a bit afraid of breaking their 
necks. All this is due to a certain 
large and tolerant habit of mind— 
the imperial as distinct from the 
parochial temper. To such a mind 
the idea of renouncing our colonial 
empire, for instance, simply because 
the connection is occasionally 
troublesome and burdensome, must 
be utterly contemptible. Mr. Dis- 
raeli is too fond of epigram to make 
an absolutely philosophical writer ; 
but there is an immense deal of 
really striking thinking in his writ- 
ings. His detractors are constantly 
exclaiming, ‘This is ee i 
which is true perhaps ; but then it 
is paradox which could have been 
started only by a man of real intel- 
lectual force. It is the paradox of 
a highly inventive and self-reliant 
intellect. 

Thespeculative fearlessness which 
gives a peculiar charm to these 
books is the native language of a 
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character which in the most abso- 
lute sense is self-reliant. Of all our 
politicians, Mr. Disraeli is the only 
one who has dared to be eccentric. 
No living man is less under the 
sway of current influences. The 
authority of contemporary opinion 
does not enslave him as it does 
most of us. From beginning to 
end of his career he has shown 
perfect confidence in himself. His 
earlier works and speeches were 
characterised by a spirit of serene 
audacity which, even when most 
wildly inconsistent, was not want- 
ing in a certain reckless fidelity. 
Coningsby, Sibyl, and Tancred, are 
the finished and artistic elaborations 
of a mature intellect; but they are 
conceived in a spirit as daring and 
intrepid. In the earlier an ardent 
imagination ran riot; in the later 
the imagination gives animation to 
the narrative and brilliancy to the 
invective, but Pegasus is no longer 
permitted to take the bit between 
his teeth, and bolt with his rider. 
The conception of public life 
which the political novels were 
written to enforce was certainly a 
bold one. Sir Robert Peel was the 
great man of the time. He was the 
fountain of political light and wis- 
dom. He had called a Tory Cosmos 
out of chaos. He was the saviour 
of English society. Then suddenly, 
without any warning whatever, 
young Coningsby rose from the 
benches behind Gamaliel’s back, 
and unsparingly denounced what 
he was pleased to term the immo- 
rality of his career. Peel’s policy 
of Conservatism is treated in the 
novels with deliberate scorn—as a 
sort of transcendental swindle—a 
gigantic common-place without a 
principle or an idea. I have never 
been of opinion that the assaults 
upon Sir Robert in Mr. Disraeli’s 
Protectionist speeches belong to the 
highest order of invective, “though 
they are hardly inferior, after all, to 
Bolingbroke’s famous invectives 
against Walpole ; but nothing in its 
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way can be more perfect than the 
airy and artful yet unsparing ridi- 
cule which in Coningsby and Sibyl 
is lavished upon the political tactics 
with which the name of Peel is 
identified, not altogether without 
reason it must be confessed. 

After the lapse of thirty years 
one can still remember the keen zest 
with which the adorable youthful 
arrogance of Coningsby and Henry 
Sidney and Buckhurst was enjoyed 
at the time. 


‘By Jove!’ said the panting Buckhurst, 
throwing himself on the sofa, ‘ it was well 
done: never was anything better done. An 
immense triumph! The greatest triumph 
the Conservative cause has had. And yet,’ 
he added, laughing, ‘if any fellow were to 

«isk me what the Conservative cause is, I 
-am sure I should not know what to say.’ 

‘Why, it’s the cause of our glorious in- 
stitutions,’ said Coningsby. ‘A crown 
robbed of its prerogatives; a Church con- 

‘trolled by a commission; and an aristocracy 
athat does not lead,’ 

‘Under whose genial influence the order 
~of the peasantry, “a country’s pride,” has 
vanished from the face of the land,’ said 
Henry Sidney, ‘is succeeded by a race of 
serfs, who are called labourers, and who 
burn ricks.’ 

‘Under which,’ continued Coningsby, ‘ the 
Crown has become a cipher, the Church a 
sect, the nobility drones, and the people 
drudges.’ 

‘It is the great constitutional cause,’ said 
Lord Vere, ‘that refuses everything to 

-@pposition, yields everything to agitation, 
conservative in Parliament, destructive out 
of doors; that has no objection to any 
ehange provided only it be effected by un- 
authorised means.’ 

‘The first public association of men,’ 
said Coningsby, ‘who have worked for an 
avowed end without enunciating a single 
principle.’ 

‘And who have established political in- 
fidelity throughout the land, said Lord 
Henry. 

‘By Jove!’ said Buckhurst, ‘what in- 
fernal fools we have made ourselves this 
last week !’ 


This is highly epigrammatic ; but 
what, it is often asked, has the rival 
policy achieved, what has ‘ Young 
England’ done for us? The taunt 
coming from a political opponent 
is certainly fair enough ; yet it can 


hardly be said that a policy, how- 
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ever fantastic, which aimed at 
making the tone of public life in 
England less mechanic and more 
generously intellectual, less sordid 
and more ideal, was a policy dictated 
by an altogether unworthy ambition. 
That ideas should govern nations— 
not superficial dexterity, not deco- 
rous plausibility, not solemn cant— 
this was the first article in its creed, 
and there are many articles (even 
among the Thirty-nine) that could 
be more advantageously dispensed 
with. 

I have said that there are 
character-sketches in these novels 
that would do credit to Congreve or 
Sheridan, and what may be called 
the Congreve and Sheridan class are 
without doubt the best. Taper, 
Tadpole, Count Mirabel (who is an 
earlier De Florac), the Emir Fak- 
radeen, Leander the French chef, 
Lady Firebrace, Mrs. Guy Flouency, 
young, romantic, speculative Lady 
Bertie and Bellair, and old Lady 
Bellair herself, ‘the prettiest, 
liveliest, smallest, best-dressed, and 
oldest little lady in the world ’ (Mr. 
Disraeli, by the way, is as success- 
ful as Mr. Dickens in finding apt 
names for his characters) are painted 
with a force and clearness that could 
not be surpassed. The club talk 
between the dandies and the politi- 
cians is about as sparkling dialogue 
as we have in the language—there 
is nothing more lively or idiomatic 
in Love for Love. One figure, indeed, 
is carved in deeper and graver lines 
than Congreve cared touse—though 
Lady Wishfort, indeed, in her false, 
foolish, frivolous, forlorn old age 
is an almost tragic conception. 
It must be sorrowfully confessed 
that Mr. Rigby is inimitable. The 
character is firmly realised from the 
outset, and it is worked out with 
remorseless consistency — a new 
trait being disclosed in each suc- 
cessive paragraph until the picture 
of blustering baseness is complete. 
There is no hesitation or indecision 
—each touch is clear, cutting, direct, 
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satiric. It deserves to occupy a 
pedestal in the Temple (or Hospital) 
of Fame, not far removed from those 
where stand the sharply-outlined 
figures on which Ben Jonson ex- 
pended his industrious animosity 
and untiring scorn. Mr. Rigby’s 
Review has never forgiven Mr. 
Rigby’s satirist. That Mr. Disraeli 
should lead the Tory party has ap- 
peared to it a surprising and incre- 
dible phenomenon, and it has osten- 
tatiously (and perhaps in a party 
view unnecessarily and disloyally) 
proclaimed its surprise and incre- 
dulity. But are not quite as sur- 
prising emotions aroused when we 
reflect that the literary fortunes of 
Toryism have been entrusted to a 
Quarterly, in which a Radical ex- 
tols the Monarchy and a Socinian 
exalts the Church? 

The critics said at the time that 
in Tancred a failure of power was 
manifest. It has, I think, less 


sparkle, but more humour. Upon the 
whole it is to my mind—especially 


throughout its Eastern scenes 
(vivid and splendid as an Arabian 
sky)—the most enjoyable of the 
series. There is a sort of spiritual 
riot about that eccentric pilgrimage, 
and a soft breezy laughter is evolved 
by the incongruities of Eastern life, 
which with infinite zest, picturesque- 
ness, and colour, it depicts — its 
splendour and its squalor, its eternal 
memories and its petty intrigues, 
Eva cherishing in solitude the lofty 
traditions of her race, and Fakra- 
deen living upon the excitement or 
(perhaps one might say) the interest 
of his debts. 

To return from the past to the 
present. 

Lothair is undoubtedly a really 
amusing and interesting book, but 
as a literary work it cannot be 
placed beside Tancred or Sibyl—for 
two reasons. We detect, in the 
first place, the occasional infelicity 
and unfamiliarity of the pen which 
has been long laid aside. There 
have always been curiously im- 
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mature passages in Mr. Disraeli’s 
books — passages of laboured and 
tawdry rhetoric, which were brought 
into unfortunate and undeserved 
prominence by the airy finish and 
eminent exactness of the work in 
which they were set. But in 
Lothair the dramatis persone them- 
selves are generally unsubstantial 
and unreal. They are, with a few 
admirable exceptions, lay-figures 
without distinct or urgent indi- 
viduality of any sort, whereas the 
actors in the earlier books were 
obviously the productions of a man 
whose genius was not merely 
mimetic but finely dramatic—every 
character in Coningsby, for instance, 
being true to the life, and instinct 
with vital force. A good deal of 
the unreality of Lothair is due, it 
may be, to the excessively exalted 
station in life which the hero and 
his companions occupy. Mr. Disraeli 
in his time has made dukes—not on 
paper merely—and he consequently 
knows more about dukes than any 
other literary man. A friend of 
mine who ventured to introduce a 
duke into one of his romances, de- 
fended himself on the ground that 
the majority of novel-readers liked 
to mix with the aristocracy, and 
that a duke did not cost more than 
a simple knight or a baron. This 
is true in asense; but, on the other 
hand, a novel composed entirely of 
dukes is apt to become as mono- 
tonous and insipid as a novel com- 
posed entirely of archangels would 
be. The. public know that there 
are dukes as they know that there 
are archangels, but they hold as 
little actual intercourse with the 
one class as with the other. Some 
interest might be got out of a poor 
duke, or an improper duke, or a 
duke who was on the turf, or a 
duke who swore at his duchess—in 
the same way that Milton succeeds 
in interesting us in his rebel arch- 
angel; but none of the dukes in 
Lothair have less than 200,000/. a- 
year, all of them are exemplary 
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members of society, who are in the 
way of going to church two or 
three days a week, who partake of 
the Holy Communion at eight 
o’clock in the morning, and whose 
talk is as dull as the House of 
Lords itself. The most lively fancy 
can make nothing of a duke with 
200,000l, per annum, with iron in 
Scotland, and slate in Wales, and a 
palace in every county in England. 
Such a sublime creature can afford 
to dispense with the gifts of the 
most benevolent story-teller. Like 
Minerva, he has come into the 
world armed at all points, and it is 
impossible to imagine or record the 
struggles of a hero whose cheques 
are always honoured, and who 
keeps the best house, the best 
horses, and the best wine in town. 

The adventures of a young fellow 
on his way through the world, who 
starts without a penny in his purse, 
have been often used im fiction, and 
must always retain a special interest 
for the majority of mankind. Of 
this grand serious interest Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s choice of subject necessarily 
deprives him; and Lothair (even 
were he capable of any sustained 
mental exertion) is not permitted 
to take part in that other, and per- 
haps stiffer, conflict for which 
wealth and station do not necessa- 
rily disqualify a man, and which is 
now being fought out around us in 
this stirring nineteenth century. 
He is placed among Cardinals, and 
Monsignores, and Pheebuses, and 
Members of Mary Anne societies, 
who are, after all, the mere eccen- 
tricities and excrescences of our 
intellectual world. 

As the men are all noble and 
wealthy, so the women are all 
beautiful and faultless. Even their 
Christian names are not such as 
belong to common clay: there are 
Theodoras and Euphrosynes and 
Alberthas and Corisandes, but no 
Kates or Jennys. The numerous 
daughters of the house of Brentham 
are as like each other as a plateful 
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of peas. Corisande is the Protest- 
ant heroine—Clare Arundel is the 
instrument of Roman intrigue ; 
but the true-blue bigotry of the one 
is quite as colourless as the elegant 
asceticism of the other. Both these 
young persons belong to the class 
of pretty devotees who are so com- 
mon now-a-days in either commu- 
nion, and who have been pleasantly 
satirised by Jasper Maine in his 
City Match :— 
She works religious petticoats: for flowers 
She'll make church-histories; her needle 
doth 
So sanctify my cushionets, besides 
My smock-sleeves have such holy embroi- 
deries, 
And are so learned, that I fear in time 
All my apparel will be quoted by 
Some pure instructor. 
She is all fault who hath no fault 
at all, and these young ladies are 
much too good for a world which in 
a moral point of view is rather in- 
firm. A slight spice of the devil is 
needed to make an angel agreeable 
or a woman perfect; and we are 
at the end half inclined to forgive 
Miss Arundel just because she 
turns out to be tricky and rather 
addicted to intrigue. The truth is 
that after three volumes of Al- 
berthas and Theodoras and Cori- 
sandes, the most severely moral 
reader cannot help exclaiming, ‘O 
for one hour of Becky Sharp !’ 

How does it happen, then, that 
Lothair interests and amuses as it 
clearly does? The secret lies in its 
incessant vivacity. It is a bright, 
gay, cheerful, animated book. Mr. 
Disraeli has been Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Prime Minister of 
England, but he has also been for 
the last thirty years the best-abused 
man among us (the press, by the 
way, in the early political days 
treated their brother of the quill 
rather shabbily), and he might 
have been forgiven had his last 
novel been somewhat sadder than 
its predecessors—had it sought to 
enforce from a modern point of 
view the burden of the old com- 
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plaint, ‘Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit.’ As 
Peel had his Disraeli, so Disraeli 
has had his Cecil. He is, more- 
over, no longer young, and scarcely 
any writer ever relished youth more 
than Mr. Disraeli did, and _ still 
does, as we may gather from what 
the Princess of Tivoli says to 
Lothair: ‘Oh, you have many, many 
scrapes awaiting you. You may 
look forward to at least ten years 
of blunders—that is, illusions— 
that is, happiness. Fortunate young 
man!’ But Mr. Disraeli at sixty- 
five is as radiant as Vivian Grey, 
as sunny as the youthful Apollo. 
He has survived Protection. He 
is not depressed by Mr. Gladstone’s 
majority. He does not despair of the 
republic, though the Irish Church 
is abolished. He has been lectured 
and hectored and jeered at and 
screamed at; and, after all these 
hard words, he comes up with in- 
finite good humour and a fine 
tolerance, and quizzes his critics 
and laughs at his rivals, and is 
the best of company. Even Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, who before he left 
Egypt and entered the Promised 
Land (where, by the way, the 
grapes seem somewhat sour) de- 
livered a not altogether compli- 
mentary lecture on ‘ Benjamin 
Disraeli’ to provincial audiences, is 
despatched in half-a-dozen con- 
temptuous sentences. It has been 
said that our present Prime Minister 
would be a much greater man if he 
could langh at a joke, especially at 
a joke against himself; but it is 
clear that ‘he whom men call 
Dizzy’ possesses this element of 
greatness, for Mr. Phoebus, who 
believes in Aryan manners and 
Aryan culture, is obviously a 
pleasant caricature of the writer’s 
own early theories about race— 
theories, indeed, not yet renounced. 

The narrative itself is full of 
movement and adventure. It be- 
longs to what may be called the florid 
order of literary architecture. I 
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do not know any book with which 
it could precisely be brought into 
comparison, except, perhaps, The 
Arabian Nights, or M. Dumas’ 
Monte Christo, or Edmond About’s 
King of the Mountains. Lothair is 
nearly caught and killed at a 
Fenian meeting; he goes through 
the Garibaldi campaign of 1867 ; 
he is desperately wounded at the 
battle of Mentana; the Holy Virgin 
herself bears him to Rome, and the 
ghost of Theodora appears to him 
in the Colosseum ; he gets to Malta 
in an open fishing boat; he spends 
@ summer with Mr. Phoebus in a 
Greek island, where a modified 
paganism is still enjoyed by the 
natives; he discourses with a mys- 
terious Syrian on the Mount of 
Olives, and is embraced by a 
Turkish pasha in the desert (nothing 
is heard, alas! of Eva or Fakra- 
deen) ; yet the pages sparkle with 
smart allusions which can be ap- 
preciated by a Mayfair audience 
only, and the story closes some 
time during last autumn! The 
combination of romantic adventure 
with the contemporary epigram of 
the smoking-room and ‘ the impas- 
sioned tittle-tattle’ ofthe drawing- 
room, produces a curious impres- 
sion—an impression not unlike that 
which must have been made by 
the wonderful eyes of Euphrosyne 
Cantacuzene, in which we are told 
‘mockery blended with Ionian 
splendour.’ Lothair is the Arabian 
Nights translated into modern ro- 
mance, 

Then the treatment of most of 
the subordinate characters is ex- 
tremely felicitous. I am not quite 
sure what to say of Mrs. Campian— 
she is very nearly, if not quite, an 
heroic conception, and the part she 
takes in the Garibaldi campaign is 
related with immense spirit and 
sympathy. But there can be no 
doubt that Mr. and Mrs. Putney 
Giles, Mr. Phoebus, and Lord St. 
Aldegonde are admirable sketches. 
Mr. Pheebus isa contemporary artist, 






















































































































































































































































































































































whose vanity, vivacity, and genius 
are entirely irrepressible, and who 
attributes all the evils of modern 
life to the disturbance of Aryan 
society and Aryan manners by 
‘ Semitic hallucinations.’ He is in- 
troduced to us at Mrs. Campian’s. 


‘Aryan principles,’ said Mr. Phebus ; 
‘not merely the study of nature, but of 
beautiful nature; the art of design in a 
country inhabited by a first-rate race, and 
where the laws, the manners, the customs, 
are calculated to maintain the health and 
beauty of a first-rate race. In a greater or 
less degree, these conditions obtained from 
the age of Pericles to the age of Hadrian 
in pure Aryan communities, but Semitism 
began then to prevail, and ultimately 
triumphed. Semitism has destroyed art; 
it taught man to despise his own body, and 
the essence of art is to honour the human 
frame.’ 

‘I am afraid I ought not to talk about 
such things,’ said Lothair ;‘ but if by Semit- 
ism you mean religion, surely the Italian 
painters inspired by Semitism did some- 
thing.’ 

‘ Great things,’ said Mr. Phebus ; ‘ some 
of the greatest. Semitism gave them’ sub- 
jects, but the Renaissance gave them Aryan 
art, and it gave that art to a purely Aryan 
race. But Semitism rallied in the shape of 
the Reformation, and swept all away. When 
Leo the Tenth was pope, popery was pagan ; 
popery is now Christian and art is extinct.’ 

‘I cannot enter into such controversies,’ 
said Lothair. ‘ Every day I feel, more and 
more, I am extremely ignorant.’ 

‘Do not regret it,’ said Mr. Phebus. 
‘What you call ignorance is your strength. 
By ignorance you mean a want of know- 
ledge of books. Books are fatal; they are 
the curse of the human race. Nine-tenths 
of existing books are nonsense, and the 
clever books are the refutation of that non- 
sense. The greatest misfortune that ever 
befel man was the invention of printing. 
Printing has destroyed education. Art is 
a great thing, and Science is a great thing; 
but all that art and science can reveal can 
be taught by man and by his attributes— 
his voice, his hand, his eye. The essence 
of education is the education of the body. 
Beauty and health are the chief sources of 
happiness. Men should live in the air; 
their exercises should be regular, varied, 
scientific. To render his body strong and 
supple is the first duty of man. He should 
develop and completely master the whole 
muscular system. What I admire in the 
order to which you belong is that they do 
live in the air; that they excel in athletic 
sports; that they can only speak one 
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language ; and that they never read. This 
is not a complete education, but it is the 
highest education since the Greek.’ 

‘What you say I feel encouraging,’ said 
Lothair, repressing a smile, ‘for I myself 
live very much in the air, and am fond 
of all sports; but I confess I am often 
ashamed of being so poor a linguist, and 
was seriously thinking that I ought to 
read,’ 

‘No doubt every man should combine an 
intellectual with a physical training,’ re- 
plied Mr. Phebus; ‘ but the popular con- 
ception of the means is radically wrong. 
Youth should attend lectures on art and 
science by the most illustrious professors, 
and should converse together afterwards on 
what they have heard. They should learn 
to talk; it is a rare accomplishment, and 
extremely healthy. They should have music 
always at their meals. The theatre, entirely 
remodelled and reformed, and under a 
minister of state, should be an important 
element of education. I should not object 
to the recitation of lyric poetry. That is 
enough. I would not have a book in the 
house, or even see a newspaper.’ 

‘These are Aryan principles?’ said 
Lothair. 

‘They are,’ said Mr. Phebus; ‘and of 
such principles, I believe, a great revival is 
at hand. We shall both live to see another 
Renaissance,’ 


He rents a Greek island, and 
sails about in a yacht named after 
the great god Pan, and pays his 
way with golden piastres and Vene- 
tian sequins and pearls and pre- 
cious stones, 


‘I cannot take you to a banker,’ said Mr. 
Phebus, ‘ for Ihave none; but I wish you 
would share my purse. Nothing will ever 
induce me to use what they call paper 
money. It is the worst thing that what 
they call civilisation has produced ; neither 
hue nor shape, and yet a substitute for the 
richest colour, and, where the arts flourish, 
the finest forms.’ 


He approves of the Suez Canal 
for a reason of his own. 


The conversation after some rambling 
had got upon the Suez Canal. Mr. Phebus 
did not care for the political or the com- 
mercial consequences of that great enter- 
prise, but he was glad that a natural divi- 
sion should be established between the 
greater races and the Ethiopian. It might 
not lead to any considerable result, but it 
asserted a principle. He looked upon that 
trench as a protest. 

He goes to Syria to study the 
camel. 
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Mr. Pheebus intensely studied the camel 
and its habits. He persuaded himself that 
the ship of the desert entirely understood 
him. ‘But it is always so,’ he added. 
‘There is no animal that in a*week does 
not perfectly comprehend me. Had I time 
and could give myself up to it, I have no 
doubt I could make them speak. Nature 
has endowed me, so far as dumb animals 
are concerned, with a peculiar mesmeric 
power.’ 


Lord St. Aldegonde is the best 
piece of work in the book, and the 
author obviously dwells upon the 
portrait with keen relish and real 
enjoyment. The relations between 
husband and wife, and the en- 
grossing anxiety of Albertha to pre- 
vent her lord and master from being 
‘bored,’ form a piece of genuine 
comedy, drawn from the life, and 
yet treated with an airy, fantastic 
ideality. 


St. Aldegonde was the heir apparent of 
the wealthiest, if not the most ancient, 
dukedom in the United Kingdom. He was 
spoiled, but he knew it. Had he been an 
ordinary being, he would have merely sub- 
sided into selfishness and caprice, but hav- 
ing good abilities and a good disposition, 
he was eccentric, adventurous, and senti- 
mental. Notwithstanding the apathy which 
had been engendered by premature experi- 
ence, St. Aldegonde held extreme opinions, 
especially on political affairs, being a re- 
publican of the reddest dye. He was op- 
posed to all privilege, and indeed to all 
orders of men, except dukes, who were a 
necessity. He was also strongly in favour 
of the equal division of all property, except 
land. Liberty depended on land, and the 
greater the landowners, the greater the 
liberty of a country. He would hold forth 
on this topic even with energy, amazed at 
anyone differing from him; ‘as if a fellow 
could have too much land,’ he would urge 
with a voice and glance which defied con- 
tradiction. St. Aldegonde had married for 
love, and he loved his wife, but he was 
strongly in favour of woman’s rights and 
their extremest consequences. It was 
thought that he had originally adopted 
these latter views with the amiable inten- 
tion of piquing Lady St. Aldegonde ; but 
if so, he had not succeeded. Beaming with 
brightness, with the voice and airiness of a 
bird, and a cloudless temper, Albertha St. 
Aldegonde had, from the first hour of her 
marriage, concentrated her intelligence, 
which was not mean, on one object; and 
that was never to cross her husband on 
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any conceivable topic. They had been 
married several years, and she treated him 
as a darling spoiled child. When he cried 
for the moon, it was promised him imme- 
diately ; however irrational his proposition, 
she always assented to it, though generally 
by tact and vigilance she guided him in 
the right direction. Nevertheless, St. Al- 
degonde was sometimes in scrapes; but 
then he always went and told his best 
friend, whose greatest delight was to ex- 
tricate him from his perplexities and em- 
barrassments. 


He goes to Muriel Towers expect- 
ing to be bored, but the Campians 
were there and he is not. 


‘Hugo,’ said St. Aldegonde to Mr. Bohun, 
‘I wish you would tell Bertha to come to 
me. I want her. She is talking to a lot 
of women at the other end of the room, and, 
if Igo to her, I am afraid they will get hold 
of me.’ 

The future Duchess, who lived only to 
humour her lord, was at his side in an 
instant. ‘You wanted me, Granville ?’ 

‘Yes; you know I was afraid, Bertha, I 
should be bored here. Iam not bored. I 
like this American fellow. He understands 
the only two subjects which interest me— 
horses and tobacco.’ 

‘I am charmed, Granville, that you are 
not bored ; I told mamma that you were 
very much afraid you would be.’ 

‘Yes; but I tell you what, Bertha, I 
cannot stand any of the ceremonies. I 
shall go before they begin. Why cannot 
Lothair be content with receiving his 
friends in a quiet way? It is all humbug 
about the county. If he wants to do 
something for the county, he can build a 
wing to the infirmary, or something of that 
sort, and not bore us with speeches and 
fireworks. Itis a sort of thing I cannot 
stand,’ 

‘And you shall not, dear Granville. The 
moment you are bored, you shall go. Only 
you are not bored at present.’ 

*‘ Not at present ; but I expected to be.’ 

‘Yes ; sol told mamma; but that makes 
the present more delightful.’ 


One of the best scenes in which 
St. Aldegonde figures occurs on the 
following Sunday morning, and in 
the presence of a particularly sleek 
and unctuous bishop of the Anglican 
Church, who is staying at Muriel. 

All the other gentlemen, though their 
usual morning dresses were sufficiently 
fantastic—trunk hose of every form, stock- 


ings bright as paroquets, wondrous shirts, 
and velvet coats of every tint—habited 
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themselves to-day, both as regards form 
and colour, in a style indicative of the sub- 
dued gravity of their feelings. Lord St. 
Aldegonde had on his shooting jacket of 
brown velvet and a pink shirt and no 
cravat, and his rich brown locks, always to 
a certain degree neglected, were peculiarly 
dishevelled. 

Hugo Bohun, who was not afraid of him 
and was a high churchman, being in reli- 
gion and in all other matters always on 
the side of the Duchesses, said, ‘ Well, St. 
Aldegonde, are you going to chapel in that 
dress?’ But St. Aldegonde would not 
answer; he gave a snort and glanced at 
Hugo with the eye of a gladiator. 

The meal was over. The Bishop was 


standing near the mantelpiece talking to 


the ladies, who were clustered round him ; 
the Archdeacon and the Chaplain and some 
other clergy a little in the background; Lord 
St. Aldegonde, who, whether there were a 
fire or not, always stood with his back to 
the fireplace with his hands in his pockets, 
moved discourteously among them, assumed 
his usual position, and listened, as it were 
grimly, for a few moments to their talk; 
then he suddenly exclaimed in a loud voice, 
and with the groan of a rebellious Titan, 
* How I hate Sunday !’ 

‘Granville!’ exclaimed Lady St. Alde- 
gonde, turning pale. There was a general 
shudder. 

‘I mean in a country-house,’ said Lord 
St. Aldegonde. ‘ Of course I mean in a 
country-house. I do not dislike it when 
alone, and I do not dislike‘it in London. 
But Sunday in a country-house is infernal.’ 

‘I think it is now time for us to go,’ said 
the Bishop, walking away with dignified 
reserve, and they all dispersed. 

By the time the service is over 
he has recovered his temper. 


‘ Bertha,’ he said, ‘you knowI did not 
mean anything personal to the Bishop in 
what I said. I do not like Bishops; I 
think there is no use in them; but I have 
no objection to him personally; I think 
him an agreeable man; not at all a bore. 
Just put it right, Bertha. But I tell you 
what, Bertha, I cannot go to church here. 
Lord Culloden does not go, and he is a very 
religious man. He is the man I most agree 
with on these matters. Iama free church- 
man, and there is an end of it. I cannot 
go this afternoon. I do not approve of the 
whole thing. It is altogether against my 
conscience. What I mean to do, if 1 can 
manage it, is to take a real long walk with 
the Campians.’ 


This is certainly immensely good; 
there is the ease, felicity, and cer- 
tainty of true art, and I doubt 
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whether there is anything in the 
humorous way quite so mellow even 
in Tanered. 

The descriptive passages, though 
occasionally florid, are in general 
highly pictorial. No one is so good 
as Mr. Disraeli at portraying the 
features, internal and external, of 
the great country houses where our 
wealthy nobles dwell— 


An English home— 
A haunt of ancient peace! 


Contarint Fleming is a brilliant 
guide-book to the great cities of the 
south, and some of the Italian bits 
of landscape in Lothair are finely 
touched. This is a ride through 
the Apennines : 


There is nothing so animating, so in- 
vigorating alike to body and soul, so truly 
delicious, as travelling among mountains in 
the early hours of the day. The freshness 
of nature falls upon a responsive frame, and 
the nobility of the scene discards the petty 
thoughts that pester ordinary life. So felt 
Captain Muriel, as with every military pre- 
caution he conducted his little troop and his 
precious charge among the winding passes 
of the Apennines ; at first dim in the matin 
twilight, then soft with incipient day, then 
coruscating with golden flashes. Sometimes 
they descended from the austere heights into 
the sylvan intricacies of chestnut forests; 
amid the rush of waters and the fragrant 
stir of ancient trees; and then again as- 
cending to lofty summits, ranges of inter- 
minable hills, grey or green, expanded before 
them, with ever and anon a glimpse of 
plains, and sometimes the splendour and 
the odour of the sea, 


This is the Campagna : 


The open country extending from the 
Apennines to the very gates of Rome, and 
which they had-now to cross, was in 


general a desert; a plain clothed with a 
coarse vegetation, and undulating with an 
interminable series of low and uncouth 
mounds, without any of the grace of form 
which always attends the disposition of 
nature. Nature had not created them. 
They were the offspring of man and time, 
and of their rival powers of destruction. 
Ages of civilisation were engulfed in this 
drear expanse. They were the tombs of 
empires and the sepulchres of contending 
races. The Campagna proper has at least 
the grace of aqueducts to break its mono- 
tony, and everywhere the cerulean spell of 
distance ; but in this grim solitude anti- 
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quity has left only the memory of its. vio- 
lence and crimes, and nothing is beautiful 
except the sky. 


This is Rome: 


Below and before them, on an undulating 
site, a city of palaces and churches spread 
out its august form, enclosing within its 
ample walls sometimes a wilderness of 
classic ruins—column and arch and theatre 
—sometimes the umbrageous spread of 
princely gardens. A winding and turbid 
river divided the city in unequal parts, in 
one of which there rose a vast and glorious 
temple, crowned with a dome of almost 
superhuman size and skill, on which the 
favourite sign of heaven flashed with trium- 
phant truth. 


Here is a rich evening sky treated 
with dramatic effect : 


The clouds of a summer eve were glow- 
ing in the creative and flickering blaze of 
the vanished sun, that had passed like a 
monarch from the admiring sight, yet left 
his pomp behind. The golden and amber 
vapours fell into forms that to the eye of 
the musing Lothair depicted the objects of 
his frequent meditation. There seemed to 
rise in the horizon the dome'and campaniles 
and lofty aisles of some celestial fane, such 
as he had often more than dreamed of 
raising to the revealed author of life and 
death. Altars arose and sacred shrines, 
and delicate chantries and fretted spires ; 
now the flashing phantom of heavenly 
choirs, and then the dim response of cowled 
and earthly cenobites : 

‘These are black Vesper’s pageants !’ 


The old epigrammatic faculty is 
still as bright and keen as ever. 
Before a notice in a Monthly can 
appear, the volumes will be pretty 
nearly gutted by the sharks of the 
daily and weekly press; but, so far 
as I have seen, some of the best 
class of epigrams—those where wit 
and imagination combine—have 
hitherto escaped notice. 

The small round breakfast tables 
at Brentham suggest the early re- 
publics : 

The walls of the chamber were covered 
with bright drawings and sketches of our 
modern masters, and frames of interesting 
Miniatures, and the meal was served on 
half a dozen or more round tables, which 
vied with each other in grace and merri- 
ment; brilliant as a cluster of Greek or 
Italian republics, instead of a great metro- 
politan table, like a central government 
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absorbing all the genius and resources of 
the society. 


Effect of climate on religion : 


‘The religious sentiment of the Southern 
races must be wonderfully affected by a 
more rigorous climate, said Apollonia. ‘I 
cannot doubt,’ she continued, ‘that a series 
of severe winters at Rome might put an 
end to Romanism,’ 

‘But is there any fear that a reciprocal 
influence might be exercised on the North- 
ern nations?’ enquired Lothair. ‘Would 
there be any apprehension of our Pro- 
testantism becoming proportionately re- 
laxed ?’ 

‘Of course not,’ said Apollonia. ‘Truth 

*cannot be affected by climate. Truth is 
truth alike in Palestine and Scandinavia.’ 


St. James’s Square : 


St. James’s Square may be looked upon 
as our Faubourg St. Germain, and a great 
patrician residing there dwells in the heart 
of that free and noble life of which he 
ought to be a part. 


Vauxe: 


Vauxe, the seat of the St. Jeromes, was 
the finest specimen of the old English resi- 
dence extant. It was the perfection of the 
style, which had gradually arisen after the 
wars of the Roses had alike destroyed all 
the castles and the purpose of those stern 
erections. People said Vauxe looked like a 
college: the truth is, colleges looked like 
Vauxe, for when those fair and civil build- 
ings rose, the wise and liberal spirits who 
endowed them intended that they should 
resemble as much ag possible the residence 
of a great noble. 


The Cardinal on a perplexed 
Church : 


‘But the Church is perplexed ; it is am- 
biguous, contradictory.’ 

‘No, no,’ said the Cardinal; ‘not the 
Church of Christ; it is never perplexed, 
never ambiguous, never contradictory. 
Why should it be? How could it be? 
The Divine persons are ever with it, 
strengthening and guiding it with per- 
petual miracles. Perplexed Churches are 
Churches made by Act of Parliament, not 
by God.’ 


Protestantism and Catholicism : 


In a truly religious family there would 
always be a Father Coleman or a Mon- 
signore Catesby to guide and to instruct. 
But a Protestant, if he wants aid or advice 
on any matter, can only go to his solicitor. 


_ Fenian conspiracies : 
‘I haye just returned from Ireland 
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where I thought I would go and see what 
they really are after. No real business in 
them. Their treason is a fairy tale, and 
their sedition a child talking in its sleep.’ 


A ladies’ council : 


The gentlemen of the smoking-room have 
it not all their own way quite as much as 
they think. If, indeed, a new school of 
Athens were to be pictured, the sages and 
the students might be represented in ex- 
quisite dressing-gowns, with slippers rarer 
than the lost one of Cinderella, and bran- 
dishing beautiful brushes over tresses still 
more fair. Then is the time when charac- 
ters are never more finely drawn, or difficult 


social questions more accurately solved ;. 


knowledge without reasoning and truth 
without logic—the triumph of intuition! 
3ut. we must not profane the mysteries of 
Bona Dea. 

But what of the moral? the 
severer sort of reader enquires. I 
suspect that Mr. Disraeli would be 
inclined to reply with the poet, 
What moral lies in being fair? and 
I confess that I have been unable to 
discover any specifically moral (or 
immoral) purpose in the book. 
Critics exist, however, who can see 
through a mill-stone. There is 
Rome on the one hand and Revolu- 
tion on the other, and the only 
way, it appears, by which a young 
fellow can keep clear of Scylla or 
Charybdis is to get Mr. Phcebus 
to take him to a Greek island where 
Aryan institutions still exist in a 
modified shape. The Daily News 
informs us (by telegraph’) that 
Lothair has been designed with 
consummate skill to benefit the 
Conservative party by (as I under- 
stand) inculcating the above moral. 
Whether this be true or not, it 
is quite clear that Mr. Disraeli 
is much impressed by the pro- 
gress which Romanism is making 
in England. A man who, like 
Hugo Bohun, is on the side of the 
Duchesses could not well fail to be 
so. Half our Duchesses are in 
Rome already ; the other half are 
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flaming Ritualists, and Ritualism 
is Rome in mufti. It needs all 
Lord Culloden’s good old-fashioned 
Scotch sense— 

‘And as for you, my boy, they will be 
telling you that it is only just this and just 
that, and there’s no great difference, and 
what not; but I tell you that if once you 
embrace the Scarlet Lady you are a tainted 
corpse. You'll not be able to order your 
dinner without a priest, and they will ride 
your best horses without saying with your 
leave or by your leave ’— 
and all Theodora’s lofty scorn for 
those who bring about ‘ the religious 
mystification of man’—to keep 
poor Lothair out of the hands of 
the Jesuits. Lothair is not a very 
strong character perhaps; but we 
have only to look around us to see 
that Rome is regaining the intellec- 
tual allegiance as well as the devout 
regard of too many of our country- 
men and countrywomen—not in 
the patrician class alone. It is a 
grave political evil that such a 
change should be taking place, and 
Mr. Disraeli has done good service 
by placing the fact in a striking 
light before our eyes. Sometimes 
his sketch rather verges on bur- 
lesque, as when he attributes the 
formationof the United Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland to the intrigues 
of the Papacy. So far as I know, 
there is only one ‘U. P.’ in the 
Commons—the member for Edin- 
burgh; and Mr. Duncan M‘Laren 
must have become a most uncon- 
scionable bore before he could have 
driven so tranquil and tolerant a 
man as Mr. Disraeli is to relieve his 
feelings in this somewhat wild 
fashion. 

Mr. Winterbotham, the ablest 
representative of Protestant non- 
conformity in Parliament, assures 
us that he is not alarmed by the 
progress of Romanism in this 
country. ‘He could not conceive,’ 
he told the House of Commons 


1 Asa proof of the interest created by the publication of Lothair, it may be men- 
tioned that full abstracts of the reviews in all the morning journals were telegraphed 
to the provinces during the forenoon—an almost unprecedented fact, I should fancy. 
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during a debate which took place 
on the day that Lothair was pub- 
lished (May 2)— 


He could not conceive how a_ sober- 
minded man reading the signs of the times 
could think that Roman Catholicism was 
making way in this country. The whole 
thought of the country was in far other 
directions ; tradition and the history of the 
past were altogether out of harmony with 
it, and the whole out-look of the nation’s 
future was in other quarters. How many 
doctors, lawyers, merchants, mechanics, or 
artisans were ever heard of as becoming 
Roman Catholics? The converts were 
women, parsons, and peers. (Loud laughter 
and cheering, continuing for some time.) 


I am sorry that I cannot quite 
share the confidence which Mr. Win- 
terbotham expresses. Peers, par- 
sons, and women are a formidable 
power—especially when animated 
by a fanatical conviction or an en- 
grossing idea. To say that the 


professional classes do not furnish 
converts to the priests is to say 
little: the professional class, it is to 
be feared—our shopkeepers, our 
traders, our attorneys, our mer- 


chants, our artisans—is not a class 
over which ideas exercise any very 
considerable sway. It follows—it 
does not lead, and in any intellec- 
tual movement it is comparatively 
weak and uninfluential. The ideas 
which have taken possession of the 
peers, the parsons, and the women 
may be extremely silly ; but there 
is a strength in ideas, however 
foolish, which needs to be broken 
by a stronger force than the ex- 
pressed or unexpressed contempt 
of the mere man of business. The 
only other idead class in this country 
at this time is the scientific class, 
and the scientific class appear to 
regard all religious ideas with equal 
indifference, not to say aversion. 
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This class embodies, no doubt, an 
earnest and almost arrogant force 
of conviction; but, looking to the 
mass of mankind, if it come to 
a conflict between Rome and a 
purely scientific party, Rome, I 
should be inclined to fear, will 
triumph. The great unidead class 
will side with Rome rather than 
with Science. 

The Catholic Church, it must 
be constantly kept in mind, has 
many attractions. Besides material 
and spiritual attractions, besides 
gorgeous ceremonial and a visible 
basis of authority, she has recently 
offered us, in Dr. Newman’s work, 
what assumes to be the strongest 
intellectual food. Never was a 
Protestant theology—a theology 
constructed on the basis of Chris- 
tian experience and the human 
conscience—more urgently needed. 
Such a volume will be the Insti- 
tute of the age, and it will be a 
volume from which the mere arbi- 
trary traditions—‘the beggarly 
elements ’—of Protestantism will 
be excluded. The Grammar of As- 
sent—to me, by reason of the logical 
splendour and intellectual havoc 
which it discloses, one of the most 
interesting and distressing of books 
—has been completed and given to 
a perplexed and bewildered world ; 
we wait now for the scientific and 
rational Protestant manifesto—The 
Grammar of Dissent. Lord St. 
Aldegonde could not see the use of 
bishops; but a bishop who could 
rise to the height of the great 
argument which justifies Luther 
and Melanchthon and Calvin and 
John Knox and Burleigh and 
Walsingham would be worth his 
salt. 
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THE HOUSE 


T was not one of the least faults 
of the old French Constitution— 

if, indeed, before 1815 France can 
be said to have had any constitution 
at all—that it invested the most 
distant members of the royal family 
with not only influence, but actual 
authority and command, without 
any regard being had to the ques- 
tion how far their personal character 
for either virtue or ability qualified 
them to exercise it. The princes of 
Condé, however, did not owe their 
original celebrity wholly to this 
principle or custom—which, indeed, 
was hardly established in its fulness 
before the reign of Louis XIV.— 
but, in a great degree at all events, 
to the possession by the first prince 
who bore that title of qualities 
which admirably fitted him to be 
the chief of a party, and (even if 
among his contemporaries one or 
two were possessed of greater mili- 
tary skill) of a fearless spirit and 


chivalrous gallantry which at least 
relieved his followers from the impu- 
tation of following and trusting an 


unworthy leader. His son, though 
less fortunate both in life and death, 
maintained a similar character for 
bravery and fidelity to his friends ; 
while his great-grandson, almost 
before he had reached the age of 
manhood, had won a name which 
his country, fertile as she has since 
been of martial triumphs, hardly 
yet allows the fame of her greatest 
generals to throw into the shade. 
His achievements were portrayed 
nearly a century ago in a graceful 
sketch by one who prided himself 
on being his fourth descendant ;? 
and now a prince and kinsman, 


1 Histoire des princes de Condé pendant 
d’Aumale. 


OF CONDE.! 


whom the last of his direct suc- 
cessors selected as his most appro- 
priate heir, has devoted the leisure 
which the strange revolutions of his 
native land have forced upon him to 
amore elaborate commemoration of 
the whole family. The partiality of 
a relative is almost unavoidably sus- 
pected; but, apart from this appa- 
rent disqualification, no one can 
more fitly be trusted to describe a 
career of statesmanship, exploits of 
heroism, or acts of private virtue, 
than one who has been himself no 
undistinguished sharer in the last 
victories achieved by France while 
under the dominion of her ancient 
race of kings ; whoso bore himself, 
as governor of the territories then 
subdued, as to command at once 
the obedience and the confidence of 
both the conquerors and the con- 
quered; and who, during twenty 
years of exile, has won the goodwill 
and esteem of all classes among our- 
selves by the modest practice of 
those domestic virtues for which 
our national prejudices are least of 
all inclined to give credit to his 
countrymen. 

The father of the first Prince de 
Condé was that Charles Duc de 
Vendéme who is praised by Davila 
as having, by the retiring modesty 
of his life, softened and almost ex- 
tinguished the indignation with 
which the Bourbons had been re- 
garded since the rebellion of the Con- 
stable, and the captivity of Francis 
I., which was the result of that trea- 
son.* And certainly it was well that 
the virtues of Charles of Vendéme 
should have effaced the recollection 
of his oatey alty, since mutual con- 


les XVIe et XVIE siécles. 


Par .M. le duc 


* The title of his work is, Essai sur la Vie du grand Condé, par L.-J. de Bourbon- 


Condé, son quatriéme descendant. 


®*Carlo di Vendomo, che dopo la ribellione di Borbone e la prigionia del Re 
Francesco, con la modestia, econ la ritiratezza, placd in gran parte I’ odio che ardeva 
ferventissimo contro il nome commune della famiglia.’—Davila, lib. i. 
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fidence and cordiality were never in 
any country more greatly needed 
than they were in France at the 
time when his sons were becoming 
of age to take a leading part in her 
affairs. It was the commencement 
of an era of the greatest calamities 
which France had ever (it is a ques- 
tion whether even now it may not 
be said, has ever yet) experienced : 
of that frightful religious contest 
which the French historians divide 
into no fewer than eight separate 
wars, but which, in reality, was one 
long war of nearly half a century ; 
in which a million of Frenchmen 
perished (and, alas, not all, nor even 
all the noblest, on the field of battle) ; 
in which the destruction of pro- 
perty of every kind more than 
equalled the waste of life; in which 
cities were reduced to half their 
size; provinces were depopulated ; 
and what was, if possible, worse 
than even all this bloodshed and 
devastation, one universal corrup- 
tion and demoralisation overspread 
the whole people. A period of civil 
war must inevitably be one of an- 
archy and disorder; but the wars 
of the League were also marked by 
a still more miserable character : 
by general treachery and universal 
suspicion; so that it was of the very 
highest importance that the virtues 
of the father should have created a 
prepossession in favour of the son, 
disposing not only the Huguenots 
to look to him for fidelity and reso- 
lution, but even those opposed to 
him to anticipate moderation in his 
views and sincerity in his dealings. 

The work before us does not pro- 
fess to be a history of the family till 
the time of its extinction, but is 
limited to those of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century, a phrase which 
seems to intimate that it will close 
with the Great Condé, who died in 
1686. The character given by St. 
Simon of his immediate successors, 
Monsieur le Prince, and Monsieur 
le Duc, may well have disinclined 
the royal author to dwell on their 
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careers ; while the melancholy fate 
of the two last members of the family 
would have made it even more pain- . 
ful to him to have been forced to 
include their story in his narrative. 
The first Condé belongs to the six- 
teenth century, the Great Condé to 
the seventeenth. And though the 
earliest and most brilliant actions 
of that fiery warrior were achieved 
before the end of the Thirty Years’ 
War, still we presume that, in the 
comparison between ‘the period 
which extends from the accession of 
Francis I. to the peace of West- 
phalia, and the era of Louis XIV.’ 
with which the Duc d’Aumale opens 
his first volume, and in the contrast 
which he describes between the 
‘eminent men of these two epochs,’ 
he means to imply that the two 
Condés whom we have mentioned 
may in some degree be looked upon 
as representatives of those different 
epochs. In the first period he 
sees ‘independence of spirit, origi- 
nality of conception, a prompt and 
hardy execution of extreme resolu- 
tions, audacity in crime or heroism 
in-virtue;’ in the later era, ‘ the 
masculine and noble but regular and 
self-restrained (confenw) genius of 
the contemporaries of the great king.’ 


_The consideration of the second 


period will come hereafter: it will 
be sufficient for the present to apply 
ourselves to learn from the history 
before us how far the qualities 
described as characteristic of the 
earlier period were exemplified in 
the career of the first Condé. For 
the author, while rating highly the 
bravery and sincerity of the second, 
fairly admits that he has no claim 
to any reputation for ability either 
as a statesman or as a warrior. 
Charles of Vendéme died when 
Louis was only seven years old; and 
the most careful research has not 
enabled his biographer to ascertain 
any particulars whatever of the 
young Prince’s education. Singular 
as it is, no mention of him is to be 
found before the year 1549, when he 
3H2 
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was nineteen years old, and became 
attached to the household of King 
Henri IT. as one of the gentlemen of 
the chamber, with a salary of some- 
thing under Sol.a year. His conduct 
as a member of that profligate court 
gave no reason to foresee in him 
‘the champion of a party of austere 
virtue, the future chief of the Hu- 
guenots,”! nor did his outward ap- 
pearance, since he was ‘ extremely 
short, and beyond question a little 
round-shouldered, for some anec- 
dotes speak of him as humpbacked 
and deformed,’ promise any great re- 
nown or prowess in war ; though he 
soon became distinguished among 
his companions for activity and skill 
in those exercises which formed the 
pastime of the noble youths of the 
day ; in the tennis court, the riding 
school, and the tilt yard. 

He was still only Louis de Bour- 
bon when, in 1551, he married 
Eleanor de Roye, a damsel, like him- 
self, more highly born than richly 
endowed ; for she was nearly con- 
nected to the Chatillons and the 
Montmorencis,? than which two fa- 
milies none among those subject to 
the French crown bore a more pro- 
minent or more important share in 
the stirring events of the next 
twenty years. He had already es- 
tablished a character for amorous 
gallantry, but apparently his pas- 
sion for his bride scarcely survived 
the honeymoon. Throughout his 
life, as our author quotes from Bran- 
téme, ‘Je bon prince ayma autant 
la femme d’autrui que la sienne.’ 
And within a few weeks of his mar- 
riage he sought and obtained per- 
mission to join the army with which 
Marshal Brissac was suddenly or- 


' Many different derivations have been 
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dered to renew the war in Pied- 
mont. He was but one of a large 
band of princely and noble volun- 
teers, his elder brother John, and 
his new connection, the Duc de 
Montmorenci, being among thenum- 
ber; and Brissac, as his secretary® 
tells us, would willingly have dis- 
pensed with their services. For, as 
they brought no military experience 
to aid him, nor even arms nor horses, 
he expected but little profit from 
their valour, and a great rise in the 
price of such indispensable supplies 
of war from their necessities and 
extravagance. The campaign was 
neither long nor eventful. Condé 
at once distinguished himself as the 
spokesman of his comrades by the 
neatness with which he replied in 
their name to an admonitory ha- 
rangue of the Commander-in-Chief, 
on the advantages of discipline and 
insubordination ; and the whole 
party showed that they were no 
mere carpet-knights by their suc- 
cessful assault of St. Baleign, a 
strong castle, the reduction of which 
the Marshal entrusted to them alone. 
Brissac was an excellent officer, and 
his camp was a school which, in the 
opinion of our author, contributed 
in no small degree to train in the 
science of war ‘ those clever and in- 
defatigable partisans whose expe- 
rience was soon to find so melan- 
choly an employment in the civil 
wars.’ 

Condé himself, however, did not 
entirely act up to his eloquent pro- 
mises of docility: he soon showed 
himself ‘a little unmanageable ’ and 
restless. And, though he gave more 
than one proof of energy and reso- 
lution, as well as of judgment, Bris- 


assigned for the name Huguenots; Lut 


modern writers seem to have overlooked that assigned by their contemporary, Davila, 
who tells us that ‘the first meetings held by them in the city of Tours, where this reli- 
gion first gained strength and importance, were held in certain subterranean caves, 
close to the gate which was called “Di Ugone, onde dal volgo per questo furono 


chiamati I’ Ugonotti.”’—Lib. i. 


2? The Montmorencis and Chatillons were also nearly related. The Admiral Coligny 
was nephew to the old Constable Anne de Montmorenci. 
* F, Boivin Baron de Villars, who wrote a memoir of his master’s services, ezpecially 


in this war. 
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sac had no reason to be sorry when, 
the next year, on Henry II. taking 
the field in person, on the frontier 
of Champagne, the young prince 
preferred attendance on his sove- 
reign. And, whenin the autumn 
of 1552, Charles V. put forth all his 
strength to recover Metz, which 
had been betrayed to Henry in the 
spring, Condé and his brother John 
gladly joined the leader who was 
destined at no distant time to prove 
so bitter a foe to them and their 
whole race; and under the Duc de 
Guise, the greatest general who had 
led a French army since the days of 
the Constable, greatly extended the 
professional knowledge of which 
they had acquired the rudiments 
under Brissac. 

The next year he served in the 
army which the Constable himself 
collected in haste to oppose the 
dangerous progress which the Em- 
peror was making on the northern 
frontier of the kingdom. Generals 
were just beginning to learn the 


ralue of light cavalry ; and a bod 

of such troops under Condé and the 
Due de Nemours formed the prin- 
cipal part of Montmorenci’s force. 
In a well-contested action on the 
banks of the Authie, they broke the 
heavy cavalry of the Imperialists, 


killing 1,300 men, and taking 
several standards; and, as this 
brilliant success was chiefly at- 
tributed to a well-conceived and 
well-executed flank charge made 
by the prince’s division, the king 
rewarded him by promotion to 
the command of a company of 
ordowance. He had a share, too, 
in the action under the walls of 
Renty, memorable as being the last 
appearance in arms of the great 
Emperor, and spoken of by our 
author as the first pitched battle 
which Condé ever saw ; though if it 
deserves such a title it is only 
because troops of all descriptions 
were present: in the number of 
killed and wounded, and of the 
trophies of war, it was inferior to the 
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skirmish on the Authie, and his first 
experience of war on a grand scale 
may perhaps rather be dated from 
the great day of St. Quentin, which, 
if Philip himself had been equal to 
his opportunities, must have proved 
more disastrous for France than 
Pavia itself, or perhaps than any 
other defeat since that of Agincourt. 
The Constable was taken, and St.- 
André, and Biron. When a few 
days later the town of St. Quentin 
surrendered, the Admiral himself 
and his brother D’Andelot swelled 
the list of prisoners. Condé’s 
brother John, too, had been killed in 
the batile; but Condé himself de- 
served and gained great credit for 
the courage and skill with which» 
he rallied the light cavalry in whicl 
he still had a principal command, 
keeping the field against the now 
greatly superior numbers of the 
enemy, flushed as they were with 
their late success, attacking their 
outposts, and cutting off their 
stragglers and convoys, till he re- 
stored the confidence of his country- 
men, and so quelled that of the 
victorious Spaniards that, when his 
English division had returned home, 
Philip renounced all further enter- 
prises, while his wife had to lament 
a bitter retaliation for the aid she 
had afforded him in the loss of° 
Calais. 

Perhaps in reality the recovery 
of Calais, enhancing as it did the 
reputation and influence of Guise- 
and his family, was as unfortunate: 
for France as the defeat of St. 
Quentin ; but we cannot quite agree 
with the Due d’Aumale that the 
war was brought on by the wanton- 
ness of the provocation given to 
Philip by Coligny. Absolute impar- 
tiality in a biographer, especially 
when connected by ties of blood 
with his hero, can perhaps hardly 
be expected; and we have, there- 
fore, no right to be surprised when 
we find the duke seeking to obtain 
our preference for Condé over his 
comrades, even by a slight dis- 
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paragement of so established a 
reputation as that of the Admiral. 
But we think the dates are adverse 
to his theory. It was not indeed 
till June 1557 that the Duke of 
Savoy invaded Picardy, while Co- 
ligny had taken Lens about the 
10th or 11th of January ; but before 
this exploit of the Admiral. orders 
had already been sent to the French 
ambassador at Rome to declare war 
against Philip. It was actually an- 
nounced to the Pope in due form 
on January 31; and above two 
months before that day Guise had 
quitted Paris to assume the com- 
mand of the army in Piedmont, 
which’ had been intended to give 
the first effect to that declaration. 
The real cause of the war was pro- 
bably the abdication of Charles V., 
which to the ambitious Guise 
seemed to hold out the prospect of 
striking blows at the Imperial and 
the Spanish dominions before the 
new occupants of those thrones 
were steady in their seats, and we 
may fairly acquit Coligny of the 
disloyalty with which our author 
charges ‘him, in taking upon him- 
self to commence operations which 
were certainly in accordance with 
the intentions of his court, and not 
improbably in compliance with its 
instructions. 

Guise was at all times unfriendly 
to Condé, and the day was at 
hand when he was to have still 
greater power. In July 1559 
Henry II. died, and was succeeded 
by his eldest but youthful son 
Francis II., whose wife, the beauti- 
ful Mary of Scotland, was niece to 
Guise; and as he and his brothers 
had had the chief direction of her 
education, the influence which her 
graces of mind and body gave her 
over her husband was in all public 
affairs exerted to promote their in- 
terests and to gratify their ambition 
or prejudices. Before the accession 
of Philip Il. to the Spanish throne, 
the animosities excited by the spread 
of the Reformation had not been so 
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bitter in any other country as in 
France. They had given rise to 
the massacre of the Vanudois, the 
greatest stain on the memory of 
Francis I. ; and in the last years of 
his reign the late king had com- 
menced a persecution of the Hugue- 
nots, which seemed stimulated by 
personal feelings on his part, so 
violent was his demeanour on more 
than one occasion towards those of 
his court whom he suspected of 
heresy. He was aware that his 
own family was not free from it. 
His aunt, Margaret Queen of Na- 
varre, had been a zealous promoter 
of the new doctrines ; and, though 
it is not very clear who had been 
their teacher, his own children had 
learnt to use Huguenot prayers, 
and to sing Marot’s hymns. Even 
prelates of the Church, Marillac, 
Archbishop of Vienne, and Montluc, 
Bishop of Valence, leant to the same 
opinions ; and more than one calcu- 
lation estimated the Reformers at 
one-third of the nation. The more 
numerous they were, the more 
urgent did the necessity of at once 
quelling and suppressing them ap- 
pear to the sincere devotees of the 
Papacy, and still more perhaps to 
those who, by the energetic imposi- 
tion of its doctrines upon others, 
sought to conceal or hoped to atone 
for the looseness of their own ob- 
servance of them. And now the 
circumstances of the royal family 
and of the court on the accession 
of the new king, the desire of his 
mother, Catharine de’ Medici, 

revenge herself on her husband’s 
mistress, the Duchesse de Valen- 
tinois, better known as Diana of 
Poictiers, and the competition for 
power which gave an additional 
edge to the enmity already existing 
between the houses of Bourbon 
and Lorraine, all tended to excite a 
civil war which both sides sought 
to sanctify under the name of reli- 
gion. The nearest relations of 
the young Francis, who as such 
had a claim founded on almost in- 
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variable precedent, and generally 
recognised as valid, to the chief 
administration of the government 
till the king should be old enough 
to take it on himself, were the two 
Bourbon princes, the King of Na- 
varre and Condé. The prince had 
not hitherto shown any conscien- 
tious or deep-seated attachment to 
the Reformers ; his biographer even 
calls him ‘too sceptical to have 
taken as yet any part in the reli- 
gious quarrel.’ But every personal 
inducement which could influence 
him was calculated to determine 
him in favour of the Huguenots. 
Guise, on the other hand, was a 
decided and resolute Papist, and 
was known to have approved of the 
persecution commenced by Henry, 
and to have desired to extend it 
further. Mary’s influence soon de- 


cided the contest in favour of Guise, 
and Condé could only make a formal 
but energetic protest against this 
usurpation of his and his brother's 
rights: to which the next year they 


both endeavoured to give practical 
effect by the conspiracy of Am- 
boise. 

It is somewhat singular that our 
author makes no mention of the par- 
ticipation of the English Govern- 
ment and even of the English Queen 
herself in the plot, nor of the cor- 
respondence which Elizabeth herself 
carried on with Condé and his con- 
federates. The fact, however, is cer- 
tain: and Guise, who knew it, took 
instant steps to chastise his enemies. 
The elder Bourbon, as he was a sove- 
reign, it was not easy to bring to 
trial; so with a treachery for which 
his own subsequent fate was too 
just a retribution, Guise proposed to 
remove him by assassination ; but as 
Condé could plead no kingly privi- 
lege he proceeded against him with 
all the forms of law, though the 
tribunal before which he arraigned 
him was wholly illegal in its cha- 
racter and constitution. The prince 
skilfully availed himself of the ille- 
gality, refusing to plead or defend 
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himself before such a court. But 
such an objection troubled neither 
his judges nor those who had ap- 
pointed them. The court was con- 
stituted for the sole purpose of 
convicting and condemning him; 
and acted up to its instructions. 
We learn from Davila that he would 
have been executed at once if Guise 
had not desired ‘ to catch the Con- 
stable in the same net.’ For Mont- 
morenci had not yet reached Or- 
léans, and it was reasonably appre- 
kended that, if he should hear of 
Condé’s death, he would take the 
alarm and keep out of reach of his 
enemies. At last the execution was 
fixed for the 10th of December; but 
at the beginning of the month the 
young king’s health, which had al- 
ways been weak, gave way, and on 
the 5th Francis died, five days be- 
fore that which had been appointed 
for the death of his cousin. 

Little as had been the authority 
which Francis himself had exerted 
in the affairs of the kingdom, his 
death nevertheless entirely changed 
the policy of the Government. The 
power of the Guises had rested 
wholly on their relationship to his 

ueen. With a new king, still more 
youthful, the influence which had 
been exerted by Mary and her kins- 
men passed over to the Queen- 
mother Catharine de’ Medici, whose 
desire of power naturally dictated 
to her a policy wholly opposite to 
that which had hitherto been pur- 
sued. It would not be quite correct 
to say that she hated the Guises: 
nor that she preferred the Bourbons: 
she had neither hate nor preference 
for any party nor for any individual. 
Ambitious, heartless, callous, selfish, 
and crafty, she measured all by the 
degree in which they seemed likely 
to forward or to hinder her own 
schemes ; and, as the circumstances 
and opportunities of each varied, so 
did her conduct towardsthem. She 
was by profession an adherent of 
the old religion, but more than once 
she ostentatiously selected the Hu- 
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guenots as the especial objects of 
her protection and countenance, re- 
ceived their preachers at court with 
marked favour, and, as far as she 
was ever guided by anyone, called 
their leaders to her counsels. Her 
first object was to secure the Re- 
gency, which, as in the case of 
Francis IT., belonged of right to the 
King of Navarre; and with which 
the States-General, which had just 
assembled, were anxious to invest 
him. But in the last hour of Fran- 
cis’s life Catharine had come to an 
understanding with Antony, promis- 
ing to save the life of his brother 
on condition of his permitting that 
authority to be transferred to her- 
self; and the first measures of the 
new reign were the fulfilment by 
both parties of their engagements. 
Catharine became Regent without 
opposition, and Condé was not only 
released from prison, but bad his 
innocence of all the charges of which 
he had been convicted affirmed by 
a solemn decision of the Parliament, 
while Guise was compelled to sub- 
mit to the humiliation of declaring 
that he himself had never said a 
word against his honour, nor had 
instigated any of the steps which 
had been taken against him. 

It was during the brief period 
which elapsed between the prostra- 
tion of the conspiracy of Amboise 
and Condé’s arrest on account of it, 
that the Prince made a formal profes- 
sion of his adoption of the Huguenot 
doctrines, and he had hardly thus 
pledged himself to the Protestants 
when circumstances made him their 
leader. The zeal which the States- 
General showed for the resumption 
of the grants made in the two last 
reigns to royal favourites led to the 
formation of the confederacy to re- 
sist it known as the Triumvirate ; 
and the Constable, whose wealth was 
largely threatened by the proposals 
of the States, was not content with 
changing his party and uniting him- 
self to Guise, but changed his reli- 
gion also: looking at it as an affair 
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of State rather than of conscience, 
and having at all times had military 
misgivings as to the propriety of 
differing from his sovereign on such 
a question. Almost at the same time 
the Catholics gained over another 
convert whose rank made his acces- 
sion still more important. Antonyof 
Navarre had never had any decided 
preference for either religious party ; 
and whatever inclinations he had 
shown to Protestantism had been 
owing to the influence of his wife, 
a princess of far stronger mind 
than hisown. Though, again, the 
Duc d’Aumale forbears to make 
mention of England, we learn from 
the same source as before that Eng- 
lish influence was now brought 
to bear upon him, and that with 
singular inconsistency Queen Eliza- 
beth herself opened a correspon- 
dence with Guise, and exerted her- 
self to reconcile the duke and the 
king. Philip of Spain also had 
inducements with which to tempt 
him: and from one quarter and 
another the offer of Sardinia in 
exchange for Navarre was made to 
him, and hopes were held out to 
him that he might obtain a divorce 
from Jeanne, and might become the 
husband of the widowed Mary of 
Scotland, with a prospect of succes- 
sion to the throne of England. He 
caught at this combination of baits, 
and declared himself a Catholic. 
But the first consequence of his 
conversion was that Catharine, to 
prevent this new alliance from wrest- 
ing all power from her, threw her- 
self on the support of the Hugue- 
nots, summoned Condé to court, 
made him her chief councillor, and 
encouraged the most public obser- 
vance of Protestant worship in Paris 
itself. 

Every step taken on either side 
was manifestly tending to civil war. 
A theological discussion held at 
Poissy in September 1561 had the 
almost inevitable consequence of 
hardening each party in adherence 
to its own opinions, and ill-feeling 
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towards its adversaries. dicts 
issued in July and January of the 
following year, though the latter 
was intended to soften the severity 
of the former, showed so decided a 
resolution on the part of those who 
had promulgated them wholly to 
suppress the new religion, that the 
Parliament of Paris could not, with- 
out the most peremptory exertion 
of authority, be induced to register 
them; and when, in defiance of 
those edicts, Condé with Catharine’s 
sanction escorted the Huguenot 
preachers to their pulpits ‘ pistol in 
hand at the head of a train of 500 
or 600 cavaliers,’ little but the name 
was wanting to complete a state of 
war. On one occasion an open 
fight between the two factions took 
place in the streets in front of the 
church of St. Médard, in which 
much blood was shed; and by the 
beginning of 1562 no one could have 
cherished much expectation of the 
preservation of tranquillity except 
those who founded that hope on 
another hope of being able to de- 
tach Condé from Protestantism as 
they had already seduced hisbrother. 
It seemed hard to believe that one 
so devoted to pleasure, not to say 
license, as 


Ce petit homme tant joli 


could be very strongly attached to 
a religion whose ministers demanded 
of its votaries in general a virtue 
which savoured somewhat of mo- 
roseness. It was certain that he 
was very poor; and the members 
of the ‘l'riumvirate offered to en- 
gage the Pope to make him a 
sovereign prince with the fertile 
though small country of the Venais- 
sin for his principality. ‘ But 
Condé was not so malleable as his 
brother; his old companions little 
knew how much pride and firmness 
he concealed under the gaiety and 
frivolity of his outward demeanour. 
He remained steady and faithful to 
the connections he had formed,’ and 
both parties were standing aloof in 
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sullen inactivity when, on the 1st of 
March 1562, an apparently acciden- 
tal squabble at Vassy grew into what 
both agreed afterwards to call a mas- 
sacre, and kindled into flame the 
glowing embers of war. The Duc 
d’Aumale declines to pronounce an 
opinion on the ‘ motives or origin of 
this bloody collision’ (p. 118), but it 
is undeniable that Guise himself set 
the example of falling sword in hand 
on a body of unarmed worshippers ; 
and gave a fair pretext for the pro- 
ceedings with which Condé urged 
Catharine, in her character of Re- 
gent, to mark her displeasure at 
such an atrocity. Catharine’s mo- 
dified compliance did not improve 
matters. She summoned Guise to 
come to court to explain his con- 
duct, and, in the hope of separating 
the members of the Triumvirate, 
ordered the Marshal St.-André to 
repair to Lyons, of which city he 
was governor ; but St.-André flatly 
refused obedience, ‘insolently de- 
claring that his presence at Paris 
would be more for the king’s ad- 
vantage,’ and Guise, though he came 
to Paris, came at the head of a band 
of 1,500 armed men, was joined by 
the Constable and St.-André with 
almost equal numbers, and the com- 
bined force marched through the 
streets amid cries of ‘ Vive le duc de 
Guise!’ (p.120.) Foramoment there 
seemed danger of a fresh massacre 
more horrible than that of Vassy : 
for, as they paraded the city, they 
met a company of 500 cavaliers, 
who, with Condé at their head, had 
been assisting at a sermon in the 
Rue St.-Jacques. But Guise saw 
the impolicy of becoming a second 
time the aggressor in such a fray ; 
and Condé’s troop was far too weak 
for him to court an encounter. He 
withdrew from Paris: believing that 
Catharine too had been sufficiently 
alarmed by this demonstration of 
Guise’s power and insolence, to ac- 
cept an invitation which he sent her 
to meet him for a conference at Or- 
léans. As she would not have left 
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the young king behind her, to agree 
to his proposal would have been 
to place everything in his power. 
Afraid positively to refuse, she 
wrote him an evasive letter entreat- 
ing him to ‘ preserve the children, 
the mother, and the kingdom,’ but 
would not move farther from Paris 
than Fontainebleau. And, while 
Condé was thinking of joining her 
there, and with that view was col- 
lecting a body of the most infinen- 
tial Huguenots around him, Guise 
with greater promptitude marched 
on Fontainebleau with 4,000 cavalry 
and possessed himself of the young 
king’s person, an advantage of no 
small importance, since any attack 
upon the party with whom the so- 
vereign was, would to the eyes of 
the nation in general bear the ap- 
pearance of rebellion. After a few 
days Guise, accompanied by Charles 
and Catharine, returned to Paris, 
the young king, it is said, showing 
by his tears his indignant sense of 
the compulsion under which his 
journey was being made; while 
Condé, who, not without difficulty, 
had induced Coligny to join him in 
open resistance, seized on Orléans, 
intending that important city, the 
strength of whose defences had been 
so often and so severely proved, to 
serve as the Huguenot head-quar- 
ters. War had evidently begun. 
Guise’s army, the royal army as 
the presence of the king enabled 
him to call it, consisted of 7,000 
men. Condé, weaker in cavalry, 
but superior in infantry, was at the 
head of about 6,000. With forces 
so equally balanced both were un- 
willing to strike the first blow; 
though some considerations, as, for 
instance, the conviction that he 
had no prospect of obtaining any 
assistance from foreign allies, nor 
consequently of any great augmen- 
tation of his strength, while rein- 
forcements might be expected to 
flow in to Guise, tended to make the 
Prince more desirous than his rival 
of immediate action. ‘But,’ says 
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his biographer, ‘it is never without 
hesitation that a man of a noble 
heart takes the last step in the fatal 
path of civil war. He has weighed 
everything, determined everything 
beforehand : he is convinced of the 
goodness of his cause, or blinded 
(it may be) by ambition and pas- 
sion. Yet he cannot stifle the in- 
ner voice which speaks to him. He 
has before his eyes that image of 
his weeping country which the poet 
represents as rising to confront 
Cesar on the banks of the Rubicon, 
and his heart is full of uncertainty 
and sorrow’ (p. 138). 

The first blow was struck by the 
capture of Beaugency, which Condé 
surprised at the beginning of July 
156z. But his success was more in- 
jurious to him from the demoralisa- 
tion of his troops which ensued, than 
advantageous from any lustre which 
an auspicious commencement of the 
campaign shed upon hisarms. Upto 
this time the discipline of his army 
had been such as no former war in 
any age or country had furnished any 
example of. No trooper swore, nor 
drank, nor gambled ; no loose cha- 
racters of either sex were admitted 
into the camp. ‘ Prayers were said 
night and morning. Life in a con- 
vent was less regular, but the mo- 
ment that they entered Beaugency 
through the breach, the Provencaux 
began to pillage and destroy; the 
Gascons imitated them ; the French 
outran both Provencaux and Gas- 
cons; no kind of excess was omit- 
ted; nor were those inhabitants who 
professed the new religion spared 
more than the others’ (p. 147). And 
this lawless fury was the charac- 
teristic of the whole war. After 
Dreux we get indeed a glimpse of 
courtesy and humanity shown by 
the leaders of the two armies to one 
another. But neither then nor on 
any other occasion throughout the 
war was there any mercy for those 
of a lower class. And the history 
of all the rest of the century shows 
that while civil war is far more 
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pitiless and horrible than war against 
a foreign enemy, religious war is 
the most pitiless and inhuman of all 
forms of civil war. 

Neither this nor any of the 
other campaigns which followed 
was prolific of great events. The 
Huguenots, originally the weaker 
party, gradually alienated many of 
those who, though lukewarm or 
hesitating, were yet inclined at first 
to espouse their cause, by other ex- 
cesses, not indeed resembling those 
of Beaugency, but jarring almost 
equally on the right feeling and 
piety of the sober-minded. Their 
disapproval of Romish corruption 
grew intoa blind fanatical hostility to 
every practice, however innocent or 
even salutary, that had been adopted 
by Romanists. Images, statues, 


pictures, painted windows, carved 
altar-pieces, were all denounced by 
their preachers as works of Satan, 
and many of the choicest specimens 
of the architecture or art of the pre- 
ceding century were ruthlessly de- 


faced or destroyed. Condé himself 
was unable to arrest the mad fury 
of iconoclasm. On one occasion he 
was told that his own company was 
engaged in sacking a church. ‘He 
ran thither. His voice was not 
recognised; he seized a musket 
and took aim at a man who had 
climbed to the top of the entrance 
door to throw down one of the sta- 
tues with which it was decorated. 
“My lord,” cried the trooper, 
“wait a moment till I have struck 
down this idol; and then shoot me 
if you please.’”” The weapon fell 
from the prince’s hands; he recog- 
nised the finger of God’ (p. 149). 
Those, however, who were less 
within reach of the contagion were 
shocked and disgusted rather than 
edified by this iconoclastic rage. 
And soon the army which Condé 
actually had with him began to be 
diminished by desertion; as the 
agents in this destruction yielded to 
disappointment at finding that no 
miracles were sent from heaven to 
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reward their zeal. Numbers quit- 
ted their ranks and returned home : 
while, before the end of August, 
reinforcements had nearly doubled 
the force of the royalists. It was 
scarcely a slighter evil that the 
ministers of the church (as they did 
in the next century in Scotland) 
claimed a right to interfere in and 
direct his military operations. They 
wished to make him their tool; and 
had no idea of submitting, much 
less of inculcating on others the 
duty of submitting, to his orders. 
In the course of the autumn the 
plague, too, visited Orléans, and com- 
pelled him to remove his army, with 
the exception of a small division 
with which he himself remained in 
the infected city, as at once a re- 
serve and a garrison. To add to 
his other distresses he was destitute 
of money. And his only hope 
seemed to lie in a recourse to Eliza- 
beth of England, whose ambassador 
at Paris, Throckmorton, was known 
to add to his sympathy for him and 
his followers, as fellow Protestants, 
a statesmanlike conviction that an 
alliance with them and an esta- 
blishment of English influence in 
France would prove the most effec- 
tual means of baffling the ambi- 
tious superstition of her implacable 
enemy, Philip of Spain. Elizabeth, 
however, did not altogether adopt 
his views: or at all events she was 
not disposed to expend her dearly- 
loved treasures in the promotion of 
them, unless she could see a positive 
and certain advantage to herself. 
She did indeed recognise them as 
belligerents, not rebels, and sent 
them an ambassador. But this act, 
unaccompanied by more substantial 
help, was not reckoned then of the 
importance which in our own day 
we have seen attached to similar 
recognitions. And, even while 
sending him, she gave assurance to 
Philip that she did not furnish the 
Huguenots with either money or 
men. If he was duped by her as- 
surances Catharine was not. She 
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drew closer her alliance with Spain, 
and presently was able to announce 
that she was to have Philip’s help in 
re-establishing peace if Condé and 
Coligny, by delaying their submis- 
sion, made his interference neces- 
sary. At last, in despair, Condé 
agreed to the terms which Throck- 
morton had originally proposed as 
sufficient to tempt his mistress to 
take an active part in thewar: and on 
September 22 a treaty was signed at 
Hampton Court, by which she bound 
herself to supply him with men and 
money ; and he undertook to place 
Havre in her hands as a security 
for the repayment of the money, and 
the eventual restitution of Calais. 
It was not without compunction 
that the prince and Coligny agreed 
to what the Duc d’Aumale rightly 

alls a shameful bargain. They did 
not conceal their reluctance from 
Throckmorton, while trying to dis- 
guise from themselves, by hints of 
operations to be executed by the 
allied forces, the fact that in reality 
they were placing one of the keys 
of the kingdom in the hands of a 
foreign sovereign who might easily 
become an enemy. But fanaticism 
and despair united overruled all 
such scruples in the prince’s breast, 
though not in the minds of his fol- 
lowers, many of whom, and those 
not the least able or the least power- 
ful, at once quitted his standards in 
preference to co-operating in such a 
betrayal of their native land. And 
it is remarkable that this feeling 
had such influence on Guise, though 
but halfa Frenchman, that he offered 
Condé peace on the condition of 
perfect toleration for his co-religion- 
ists ; and seemed so sincere in his 
willingness to make any sacrifice 
which might save a prince of the 
lood royal from the disgrace of thus 
betraying his country, that Throck- 
morton had no little difficulty in 
persuading Condé that he was bound 


’ Froude, History ~ England, 
mention of this proposal of Guise. 
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in honour to Elizabeth to reject this 
proffered reconciliation.! 

Dearly as the English alliance 
was purchased, it was of no avail. 
The hope of saving Rouen, which 
Guise had been besieging for some 
weeks, was probably one of the in- 
ducements which led Condé to con- 
clude the treaty with such rapidity ; 
but, though the English troops 
reached Havre on the 4th of Octo- 
ber, it was only a very small de- 
tachment of volunteers that passed 
on to reinforce the Rouen garrison, 
and on the 25th the city was taken 
by storm; Guise allowing his sol- 
diers to imitate, by every conceivable 
atrocity, the bad example set by the 
Huguenots at Beangency. One in- 
cident in the siege, the death of the 
King of Navarre, who was killed in 
the trenches, had an important 
effect on the personal relations of 
the leaders on both sides. It placed 
Catharine more in the power of 
Guise and the other triumvirs, since 
the king had been her chief, it might 
be said her only support er, when- 
ever her views were at variance with 
theirs ; and, weak as he was in cha- 
racter, his rank as the first prince of 
the blood of the age of manhood 
gave him a weight in the Council 
which was not merely nominal. At 
the same time it greatly and perma- 
nently increased the importance of 
Condé, who, since his nephew was 
but a child, now, as a matter of 
course, succeeded to his brother’s 
position as head of the family, 
and as such acquired a right to 
interfere in the government. And 
this change in his situation, and 
her own need of a new ally, were 
both practically acknowledged by 
Catharine, when at the end of 
November she again invited him 
to a conference, offered him the 
appointment of Lieutenant-General 
of the kingdom, which his brother 
had held, and tried to tempt him to 
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a permanent treaty on the basis of 
an enlarged toleration for himself 
and all who held similar opinions on 
religion. Montmorenci and Coligny 
had interviews with the same object 
of a pacification, but they led to no 
result, Condé fearing, not perhaps 
without reason, that the offers made 
to him were but a snare to induce 
him to disarm. For he had recently 
received a reinforcement of German 
troops led by D’Andelot the admi- 
ral’s brother, which raised his force 
to 14,000 men, and gave him some 
hope of making himself master of 
Paris. Guise, however, the moment 
he heard of the danger hastened to 
save the capital; and the first week 
of December was spent in constant 
skirmishes between the two armies, 
till at last Condé admitted the ne- 
cessity of retreating; and now a 
difference of opinion arose between 
him and Coligny as to their future 
operations. Condé, still keeping 


his eyes fixed on Paris, proposed to 
throw so strong a_ reinforcement 
into Etampes, which the royalists 


were showing an inclination to at- 
tack, as should compel Guise to 
bring the flower of his army against 
it, and then, while the duke was 
occupied with that siege, to turn 
back on the metropolis, which, it 
seemed probable, he might thus suc- 
ceed in surprising. Coligny disbe- 
lieved the possibility of taking, or 
at all events of retaining, so great a 
city with so small an army, and 
recommended in preference a return 
to Normandy, to keep the ports of 
that province open for the reception 
of money, reinforcements, and guns 
from England, which would give 
them a superiority to the enemy in 
the battle which could not be far 
distant. The matter is only worth 
mentioning because the Duc 
d’Aumale attributes the admiral’s 
advice to jealousy of the prince ; 
and intimates clearly enough his 
opinion that Condé’s plan offered 
greater chances of success. Nor is 
this by any means the only instance 
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in which he seeks to raise the 
prince’s character for military abi- 
lity as well as for unselfish good 
humour and an accommodating 
temper, at the expense of the ad- 
miral. But bold as it is to differ on 
a military point with one who has 
himself been a soldier, it seems to 
us that Coligny’s plan was at once 
the more prudent and the more en- 
terprising ; that it was, as he con- 
tended, next to impossible to seize 
Paris with so small a force; still 
more difficult to hold it; that the 
real object of the Huguenots ought 
to have been to gain a decisive vic- 
tory in the open field; and that that 
could only be looked for by num- 
bers at least equal to those of the 
royalists. The Duc d’Aumale sees 
a further objection to his proposal, 
in the fact that it was supported 
by Throckmorton; and it may be 
granted that Throckmorton’s object, 
like that of his royal mistress, was 
mainly selfish; that he wished to 
secure his countrymen’s footing on 
French soil. But supposing that 
they were to be admitted as allies 
at all, and that was already done 
irrevocably, what wus desirable for 
them was desirable also for the 
Huguenots; and the battle which 
followed would have had a very 
different result if the reinforcements 
for which Coligny was solicitous 
had been able to take part in it. At 
all events the admiral’s plan was 
adopted ; Condé fell back on Nor- 
mandy, closely pursued by the 
royalists, under command of the 
Constable; and on the 19th the 
two armies, the Huguenots having 
13,000 with eight guns, Montmo- 
renci 18,000 with twenty-two guns, 
fought at Dreux a battle which is 
still unequalled for the monstrous 
proportion borne by the killed to 
the number of the combatants. It 
is worth remarking as another proof 
of the bias with which the royal 
writer decides doubtful points in 
favour of his hero, that he passes 
over without notice the charge 
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which Davila brings against Condé, 
of having, by pure negligence, al- 
lowed the Constable to cross the 
Eure, and force him to a battle; 
and rather implies that the cause of 
the army being engaged so prema- 
turely is to be found in the unde- 
served deference paid by Condé to 
the opinion of Coligny, who main- 
tained that no immediate action was 
to be expected. However, the bat- 
tle was fought: out of 31,000 men 
8,000 lay dead or mortally wounded 
on the field: the magnitude of the 
loss sustained proving the stubborn- 
ness of the valour displayed on both 
sides. ‘They say,’ said one of the 
German captains, ‘that a man 
ought to charge once for money ; 
twice for his country; three times 
for his religion. Iam sure that at 
Dreux I charged four times for the 
Huguenots of France.’ And stranger 
than even the greatness of the 
slaughter was the circumstance of 
both the commanders-in-chief being 
taken prisoners. Hitherto Guise 
had had no formal command, but 
now the captivity of Montmorenci 
gave him the chief authority in the 
army, as Condé’s captivity did to 
Coligny. But the loss of the two 
leaders made those who filled their 
places cautious ; and when Coligny 
retreated towards Orléans, Guise 
made no attempt to molest him. 
After a time, indeed, having extorted 
from Catharine the appointment of 
Lieutenant-General, which had been 
vacant since the death of King An- 
tony, he crossed the Loire and pre- 
pared to besiege the Huguenot capi- 
tal, into which the admiral had 
thrown his brother D’Andelot with 
a sufficient garrison, returning him- 
self by a circuitous march to Nor- 
mandy, of the importance of which 
province events had by no means 
changed his opinion. But an inci- 
dent was at hand which removed all 
necessity for reinforcements, whether 
from England or Germany. While 
pressing ‘on the siege of Orléans, 
Guise was assassinated by a boy 
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who afterwards accused Coligny and 
the Huguenot ministers of having 
instigated his crime. The Duc 
d’Aumale, by his exulting remark 
that no one ever suspected Condé to 
have had any share in the deed, 
seems rather to endorse Poltrot’s 
accusation of the others; and it 
must be admitted that in those days 
no general nobleness or purity of 
character is sufficient of itself to 
entitle a man to acquittal of such a 
charge, if otherwise well supported. 
To go no further, we have seen how 
Guise himself had plotted the assas- 
sination of the King of Navarre, 
But Coligny indignantly and ener- 
getically denied it, and no auxiliary 
proof could ever be brought to in- 
validate his denial. 

Guise’s death, however, com- 
bined with the captivity of the 
other chiefs, led almost inevitably 
to peace. He himself, having, for 
a short time after the battle of 
Dreux, lived in constant commu- 
nication with Condé, with whom 
he shared his tent bed, reported 
to Catharine that the prince was 
well inclined, and at the beginning 
of 1563 she herself had more than 
one interview with her captive 
at Chartres, which confirmed the 
impression that he would gladly 
reconcile himself to the court, pro- 
vided he could be assured of free- 
dom in matters of religion for 
himself and all his followers. So 
long as Guise lived, however, Catha- 
rine was in great perplexity ; at one 
time, when a plot for his escape had 
been discovered, Condé even be- 
lieved that she designed to put him 
to death: but in her heart she 
feared Guise more than him; and 
had, at least while the king was 
only yet an infant, no mind wholly 
to alienate him. The death of Guise 
delivered her from more than half 
her fears, and she even procured 
the consent of those who had the 
Constable in their hands to allow 
the two prisoners to meet, in order 
to endeavour to conclude a peace 
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satisfactory to all. A negotiation 
was not likely to be protracted when 
the liberty of the negotiators them- 
selves depended on its amicable 
conclusion. Catharine assisted in 
person at some of the conferences ; 
and, after a little more than a fort- 
night, a treaty was signed, known 
as the Convention of Amboise. It 
was not an unfair compromise; 
securing as it did entire toleration, 
and imposing on the Huguenot wor- 
ship no unreasonable or intolerable 
restrictions: but that there was some 
colour for Coligny’s objection that 
greater firmness on Condé’s part 
might have obtained still greater 
indulgences is proved by the fact, 
that when, in consequence of these 
remonstrances, the two chiefs re- 
opened the discussion with the 
queen, they did obtain some im- 
portant extension of the privileges 
then granted. But it was seen from 
the first that the pacification could 
not last. The majority of the Ca- 
tholics looked on every concession 
to their adversaries as an injury to 
themselves: and by incessant in- 
sults and attacks on the Protestant 
churches violated the treaty almost 
daily; while Pius IV. seemed to 
give a formal sanction to their 
worst outrages by publishing an 
excommunication of a number of 
the Huguenot leaders, and of the 
Queen of Navarre; and before the 
end of the summer the Constable 
himself, though one of the chief 
framers of the treaty, gave open 
encouragement to a plot which was 
formed for the massacre of all the 
Huguenots in Paris, signing with 
his own hand a list of three hun- 
dred who were to be the first vic- 
tims. Nothing saved them but the 
promptitude of Catharine herself, 
who accidentally heard what was 
in agitation and instantly repaired 
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to Paris to overawe the conspira- 
tors.! It was not strange that, thus 
menaced by dangers on all sides, 
Condé once more sought for foreign 
aid, and he devised a strange ex- 
pedient for securing it. Mr. Froude 
has mentioned the offer which in 
1565 Catharine made to Elizabeth 
of her young son for a husband: 
but the Duc d’Aumale produces 
original documents to show that 
she had been anticipated in that 
idea by Condé two years before, in 
this summer of 1563. Though the 
war was over, Elizabeth would not 
restore Havre except on conditions 
more disgraceful to the whole 
country of France than her original 
admission into it had been to the 
Huguenot party. And it is pro- 
bable that the degree in which her 
marriage to the king would unloose 
the difficulty was not the least of 
the considerations which prompted 
Condé to conceive and put forward 
his proposal. But Elizabeth was 
too much exasperated at the tenacity 
with which Condé insisted on her re- 
stitution of Havre to listen favour- 
ably to proposals of any kind made 
by him.? She clung to either Havre 
or Calais; and at last Condé him- 
self joined the army sent to besiege 
Havre, the plague at the same 
time falling upon the garrison with 
such deadly effect that they would 
probably have evacuated the town 
of their own accord. At the end of 
July it, surrendered: and in the 
spring of the next year the peace of 
Troyes terminated the quarrel be- 
tween the two nations. 

Outwardly, too, there was domes- 
tic peace between the two religious 
parties in France, but it was evi- 
dently hollow. The conditions of 
the late convention were not ob- 
served with anything like good faith 
for more than a very few months; 


' D’Anquetil, L’ Esprit de la Ligue, i. 206, ed. 1779. It is remarkable that the Duc 
d@Aumale mentions neither this plot nor the Bull of Excommunication: though they 
must have had a great effect on Condé’s subsequent conduct. 

? See Froude, vii. 509, &c. 
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and in August 1564 an _ edict, 
issued while Catharine was taking 
the young king a royal progress 
through his dominions, and dated 
from Roussillon, formally abridged 
or revoked many of the privileges 
granted to the Huguenots. Con- 
gregations were attacked in the 
performance of their sacred rites, 
and influential Huguenot gentle- 
men were assassinated. Condé him- 
self was threatened: the populace of 
Paris was allowed to burn him in 
effigy, and on one occasion a band of 
assassins who had waylaid him were 
only disconcerted by his appearing 
in company with “the king, and 
revenged themselves by falling on 
his wife’s litter, maltreating and 
even killing some of her train. 
Condé addressed protests and re- 
monstrances against these different 
outbreaks and violations of the 
treaty to the court, but supported 
them so feebly that his followers 
were greatly dissatisfied and began 
to distrust him. They pronounced 
him unstable as his brother Antony, 
‘sailing between two waters, and 
playing the Machiavel.’ And his 

warmest friends could not deny 
that the open and boundless license 
of his life gave but little assurance 
of the fidelity of his attachment to 
the Huguenot or any other religion. 
So greatly indeed was that doubted 
by all parties, that after his princess 
died in July 1564, a marriage be- 
tween him and the Queen of Scot- 
land was in contemplation; and 
afterwards, when that idea was 
abandoned, between him and the 
sister of the new Duc de Guise. The 
Huguenots, however, had not the 
reason which they apprehended to 
be dissatisfied with his second 
choice. In November 1565 he was 
married to one of their party, 
Malle. d’Orléans Longueville, and it 
became plain that there had never 
been any reason to doubt the steadi- 
ness of his adherence to their doc- 
trines, however widely he might 


offend against them by his daily life. 
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Still for some time longer he pre- 
served friendly relations with the 
court, often visiting the queen- 
mother, receiving from her the go- 
vernment of Picardy, the former 
refusal of which he had resented as 
not only unkind but unjust; while 
the king himself condescended to 
stand godfather to the son whom 
his new wife bore him in 1567. 
But Catharine would not allow 
Montmorenci to resign the Con- 
stable’s sword in his favour; nor 
would she fulfil her promise of in- 
vesting him with the dignity of 
Lieutenant-General, which had been 
vacant since the death of Guise; 
because either of those offices would 
have given him authority over the 
army: and she was as determined 
as ever to recur to war on the first 
opportunity. She took so little 
pains to dissemble her intentions, 
that Condé soon found it prudent to 
fly from Paris; and presently learnt 
that the court was busy with no 
doubtful preparations: troops were 
being levied, towns were being gar- 
risoned, and, as the Catholics were 
too jubilant to keep their own 
secret, it was learnt also that the 
moment that these preparations 
were sufficiently advanced, a new 
edict would be issued in terms of 
the greatest severity towards the 
Huguenots. These tidings showed 
war to be the only resource. Condé 
summoned his followers to arms, 
and with a small body of cavalry 
endeavoured to surprise Charles, 
who was at Meaux. But the Con- 
stable was on his guard; one de- 
tachment of his army escorted the 
king in safety to Paris, while the 
main body easily repelled the 500 
or 600 cavalry which constituted 
the whole of the prince’s force. 
Condé fell back towards the capital, 
thinking that if he could cut off the 
supplies on which the citizens de- 
pended, they would force the court 
to redress the grievances of which 
he complained ; and Montmorenci 
was not unwilling to amuse him 
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with a negotiation while reinforce- 
ments were coming up from the 
distant provinces. By the first week 
in November he had 19,000 men 
under arms, before which he did 
not expect Condé’s 6,000 to stand 
for a moment ; yet the battle which 
ensued was stubbornly contested, 
and the death of Montmorenci him- 
self prevented any advantage which 
the royal army had gained from its 
superiority in numbers from being 
decisive. Condé himself, with ex- 
treme gallantry, led a charge which 
broke through the centre of the 
enemy’s line; and the Turkish am- 
bassador, who witnessed the conflict 
from the heights of Montmartre, 
was in raptures with the gallantry 
of his followers, declaring loudly 
that if his master the Sultan had 
but 1,000 of them to put at the 
head of each of his armies, it would 
not take him two years to conquer 
the world. 

The battle of St. Denis, as it was 
called, was the only action which 
took place in this second war; the 
winter was occupied with a series of 
marchings and counter-marchings 
in the central and southern pro- 
vinces, which hardly deserve to be 
called military operations ; the only 
event worth speaking of, however, 
being favourable to the Huguenots, 
to whom, in February 1568, the 
mayor of Rochelle opened the gates 
of that important city, which from 
this time forward became the head- 
quarters of the party, and continued 
so for nearly sixty years. The next 
month peace was once more made— 
the Peace of Chartres, as the Duc 
d’Aumale calls it; of Longjumean, 
as it is more usually styled; and 
better known still by its nickname 
of ‘La Paix boiteuse ou malassise,’ 
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given it by the court wits, because 
of the two diplomatists who nego- 
tiated it on the part of the king, 
one, Marshal Biron, was lame; the 
other, M. de Mesmes, was Seigneur 
de Malassise.! 

The terms of this treaty were 
nearly identical with those agreed 
to at Amboise, and the pacification 
which it effected was equally, if not 
more, hollow. The ink was hardly 
dry when every condition was vio- 
lated: sometimes by open violence ; 
sometimes by the legalised iniquity 
of the tribunals. Plots for assassi- 
nation of the Huguenot leaders were 
more rife than before. In a letter 
dated June 29, 1568,Condé appealed 
to the king himself, declaring that 
he was not safe even in his own 
house. Indeed, a spy had been de- 
tected sounding the ditches and 
measuring the walls of his castle at 
Noyers, in Burgundy, an estate be- 
longing to the princess. And the 
truth of these complaints is fully 
corroborated in a letter from Nor- 
reys (who had succeeded Smith at 
the embassy) to Elizabeth, assuring 
her also that Charles had sent secret 
orders to the governors of not fewer 
than 212 towns, ‘in case they find 
any accompanies or assemblees’ (of 
Huguenots) ‘to ravine upon them 
by force of armes, and putt them to 
the sworde.’ At the same time, the 
deaths of Egmont and Horn seemed 
ominously significant of what would 
be the fate of Protestants in any 
country where the Catholics could 
venture to show their real dispo- 
sition. At last Condé learnt that 
Marshal Tavannes, an officer of 
great experience, but of a most fe- 
rocious disposition, had been ordered 
to surprise Noyers. Accompanied 
by Coligny and the ladies of both 


1 The Duc d’Aumale says in a note that the historians are mistaken who affirm that 
this peace was called by this nickname. That name, he says, was given to the peace 
of 1570 (the peace of St. Germains) ‘négociée par le Sire de Malassise et Biron le 
Boiteux’ (i. 334). But Davila, who must of all men be the best authority on such a 
point, enumerates Henrico Memorico, Signore di Malassisa, as one of the negotiators 
of this peace of 1568, and gives a totally different list of those concerned in effecting 
the later treaty. Biron he does not mention in connection with either. 
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families, his own princess being 
on the eve of her confinement, he 
once more fied and threw himself 
into Rochelle, being protected in 
his flight by a singular and sndden 
rise of the Loire, which, after he 
had crossed it at a ford near San- 
cerre, rose to a height which ren- 
dered it impassable to a band of 
cavalry which had been sent to 
overtake him the moment that his 
movements were known. 

Béth parties began diligently to 
collect their forces ; and so greatly 
did the possession of Rochelle en- 
courage the Huguenots, that their 
numbers now, for the first time, 
equalled, or nearly equalled, those 
of the royalists. Each army con- 
sisted of between 20,000 and 30,000 
men, Condé and Coligny being, of 
course at the head of the one; the 
youthful Duc d’Anjou being nomi- 
nally the commander of the other, 
with Tavannes for his colleague, to 
whom belonged the real direction 
of the operations. The autumn 
of 1568 passed over without any 
event of importance. What advan- 
tages were obtained were rather on 
the side of the Huguenots, and 
they misused them cruelly. It did 
not even require opposition to ex- 
asperate them. A single instance, 
which we will give in our author’s 
words, may suffice to show the bar- 
barising and demoralising effects 
which these wars had gradually 
wrought even on the most gallant 
and noblest of the nation. The 
Abbey of St. Florent, which had 
been strongly fortified, capitulated 
at the first summons— Neverthe- 
less the garrison was cruelly mas- 
sacred. ‘That had become the prac- 
tice. On each recourse to arms 
men showed themselves more mer- 
ciless. Men’s hearts grew hard 
amid this endless strife. During 
the first civil war, the combatants 
on both sides embraced during 
their truces, and did not come to 
blows without lively emotion. In 
the third war, under the pretext of 
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reprisal, they ceased to give quar- 
ter ; and violated every law of hu- 
manity ’ (ii. 41). 

The winter was one of unusual 
severity ; on one occasion it pre. 
vented a battle; since, though the 
two armies were in sight of one 
another, the streams were frozen, 
and the ground was so slippery that 
the troops could not mancsuvre— 
could, indeed, hardly move, They 
went into winter quarters, and in 
the two armies 8,000 men died of 
cold and hardship in the course of 
a single month. Anjou fell back to 
Chinon ; Condé himself repaired to 
Niort, to confer with the Queen of 
Navarre, and when he returned to 
the camp he was accompanied by her 
youthful son. He had good hopes of 
the result of the coming campaign, 
for he had procured what he most 
wanted, a large sum of money from 
Queen Elizabeth ; while the English 
privateers kept the seas open for 
supplies of all kinds, which poured 
into Rochelle without hindrance. 
It was also not a little in his favour 
that the Duc d’ Anjou, full of boyish 
presumption, began to show a jea- 
lousy of his veteran tutor, and an 
inclination to neglect, if not to 
oppose, Tavannes’ counsels. By the 
end of January, as the frost passed 
away, the two armies began to 
move; and it seems impossible to 
resist the conviction that the supe- 
riority of skill was greatly on the 
side of the Catholic marshal. Condé 
was expecting large reinforcements 
from Germany and from Dauphiné ; 
but Tavannes, by seizing Mont- 
morillon, a town on the south-east 
of Poitou, cut him off from the 
Upper Loire, and from this central 
position commanded all the roads 
by which those troops could join 
him. The prince descended towards 
the south, in the hope of reaching 
the valley of the Dordogne, and 
there uniting to himself some com- 
panies which were understood to be 
already in arms, and on the watch 
for an opportunity to join him; but 
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Tavannes, moving in a parallel line, 
made himself master of Ruffec, and 
thus confined him to the Lower 
Charente. And there at last, on 
the 13th of March, after a series of 
marches and counter-marches, the 
battle which was decisive of Condé’s 
fate took place. 

Delay would have been more for 
the interest of the Huguenots. The 
Germans had reached Nancy, and 
Catharine, alarmed at their advance, 
had sent her son orders at all 
hazards to fight immediately. It 
was Condé’s business, on the other 
hand, to avoid a general engage- 
ment, and, as the manceuvres which 
had recently taken place had left 
him to the northward of his enemies, 
to press forward to the Loire to join 
the Duc de Deuxponts, the German 
commander-in-chief. ‘ But,’ says 
the Duc d’Aumale, ‘how difficult 
an art is war! Surrounded by con- 
tradictory intelligence; uncertain 
as to the exact situation and designs 
of the enemy, assailed by a thou- 
sand reflections, the general forms 
and abandons the most opposite 
plans. If at last he succeeds in 
disengaging himself from this chaos 
of ideas, and forming a clear reso- 
lution, still it is rarely that he can 
efface from his mind all trace of the 
numerous impressions which it has 
received, and of all the combinations 
which have crossed it.’ The suc- 
ceeding sentences show that these 
perpldxities had their full weight 
on Condé’s mind, and that it was 
through his own want of prompti- 
tude of decision and energy of exe- 
cution that he was forced to fight 
against his judgment and against 
his wish. ‘Condé had decided to 
march towards the Loire, but be- 
ing, in spite of himself, preoccupied 
with a rumour which attributed to 
Monsieur a project of marching into 
Gascony, not being able to renounce 
the hope of succouring the Vis- 
counts’—the nobles at the head of 
the companies in the south already 
mentioned— or to profit by an im- 
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prudent attempt which the enemy 
had made beyond the Charente, and 
not giving sufficient weight to his 
own ideas, he did not withdraw 
with sufficient rapidity to avoid a 
battle, and to open to himself and 
to secure the road to the east; and 
at the same time he omitted to keep 
his forces sufficiently concentrated 
to enable him to receive a battle, or 
to avail himself of any opportunities 
which might be afforded him’ (ii. 
56). 

The consequence was that he was 
still on the northern bank of the 
Charente between the villages of 
Jarnac and Bassac, when, on the 
night of the 12th, the Catholics 
crossed the river a little higher up 
at Chateauneuf, where Biron, an 
officer destined to acquire a high 
reputation as a warrior, had with 
great skill and energy repaired a 
bridge which Condé had broken 
down. Condé, suspecting their 
design, had directed Coligny to 
watch the bridge with a rear-guard 
strong enough to dispute the pas- 
sage; but the messengers whom 
the admiral in consequence de- 
spatched to the proper officers 
missed their way. The night was 
dark and foggy, the sentinels lazy 
or weary, and when on the morn- 
ing of the 13th the mists cleared 
away, they were astonished at 
seeing the whole of the Catholic 
army on their side of the river, 
taking up ground for the coming 
battle. Condé with the main body 
of the army was too far off to see 
what had taken place ; and the first 
brunt of the attack fell on the ad- 
miral’s division. He received it 
with undaunted courage, and, send- 
ing news of what had happened to 
the prince, with an earnest request 
for immediate succour, strove gal- 
lantly to delay the progress of the 
enemy till the arrival of the com- 
mander-in-chief should make the 
contest more equal. He was gal- 
lantly seconded by his brother 
D’Andelot, who even for a moment 
312 
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gained such advantages over the 
division opposed to him that he 
seized Bassac; but Tavannes coming 
up in person drove him out of it. 
One of the best of the Huguenot 
officers, La Noue, was taken prisoner, 
and the rear-guard was almost over- 
powered by superior numbers when 
Condé reached the field. In ordi- 
nary cases the Duc d’Aumale thinks 
he would have done better to have 
ordered the admiral to fall back 
in as good order as he could upon 
his own fresh troops, so as to have 
given battle on new ground with 
the whole army, when the com- 
panies which had already been 
worsted had rallied and recovered 
themselves. But in a civil war the 
commander cannot be governed 
solely by military considerations ; 
he has to avoid giving the least 
ground for jealousies or discontent ; 
and accordingly Condé had not hesi- 
tated a moment, but had hastened 
to his lieutenant’s support the in- 
stant that he had received his 
message. ‘Besides, he had the 
heart of a lion, and when he heard 
that a fight was going on he burnt 
to have a share in it.’ It was in 
this spirit that when, before he 
reached the scene of action, he re- 
ceived another message from Co- 
ligny that the day was desperate, 
and that he had better retreat with 
all speed, he replied, ‘God forbid 
that Louis de Bourbon should turn 
his back on the enemy,’ and pressed 
on with redoubled haste towards 
the battle. With such rapidity did 
he advance, that, when he joined the 
combatants, he had outstripped his 
whole division with the exception of 
300 cavalry; and no commander 
yet ever plunged into a conflict 
under such disadvantage. In the 
morning he had hurt his arm by a 
fall, and now, as he was helmeting 
himself for the charge, a kick from 
one of his comrades’ horses broke 
his leg. Yet he would not return. 
‘ See, gentlemen of France,’ he cried, 
‘see ‘the wished-for moment ! Re- 
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member hereafter in what condition 
Louis de Bourbon enters into the 
battle for Christ and for his country ;’ 
and then, ‘at head of his 300 cav alr ry, 

he charges the 8co lances of Mon- 
sieur’ (ii. 70). Such a conflict 

could hardly have any result but 
one: he was overpowered by num. 
bers; his horse was killed ; helpless 
as he was he could not remount: 
he was taken prisoner; and the fe- 
rocity which, as we have seen, had 
become the general vice of the two 
armies, could not spare even so 
noble a victim. The knights into 
whose hands he had fallen did their 
best indeed to conceal and save him; 
but Montesquieu, the captain of the 
Due d’Anjou’s bodyguard, when he 
learnt who their prisoner was, broke 
through them, and, putting a pistol 
to his head, blew out his brains, 
the duke making himself an accom- 
plice in so needless and base a 
murder by the indignities which he 
offered to the dead body. 

There is hardly a pleasanter - 
sage in these volumes—not one 
perhaps which gives a better idea 
of the candid and generous character 
of the writer himself—than the two 
pages in which he sums up the cha- 
racter of the fallen hero. It is too 
long to quote, and we must con- 
tent ourselves with expressing our 
own agreement with all that he says 
of the prince’s ‘magnanimity, his 
courtesy, his amiable and generous 
nature, his unsurpassed courage 
and hardihood, his brilliant qualities 
as a soldier and asa general.’ His 
licentiousness the duke does not 
justify, though he argues not un- 
fairly that it was a fault of the age 
and of his country. With his adop- 
tion of the Huguenot creed, he 
seems in some degree to sympathise ; 
pointing out that ‘in combating 
under the standard of the Protest- 
ants he was not solely avenging his 
personal grievances ; he was strug- 
gling also for the independence 
of the nation and of the crown.’ 
Under all circumstances, ‘he loved 
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and honoured France: that was the 
judgment of his contemporaries; in 
the eyes of posterity it is his excuse 
and his glory.’ 

We have left ourselves but little 
space to examine the sketches given 
of his successors. Nor indeed do 
they require a prolonged examina- 
tion. Itis a difficulty inseparable 
from a history of all the successive 
members of a family that the com- 
piler is occasionally driven to the 
hardest of tasks, that—if we may 
parody an expression of Madame de 
Maintenon—of describing men who 
are not describable. And the qua- 
lities which, as we have already seen, 
the Duc d’Aumale ascribes to the 
second Condé in summing up his 
character, speaking of him indeed 
as ‘liberal and gracious,’ but ad- 
mitting that neither in politics nor 
in war did he display any ability ; 
that he was ‘narrow-minded, obsti- 
nate,’ and that he ‘succeeded in 
scarcely a single enterprise’ (ii. 
184,185), conclusively show that he 


does not deserve the prolonged at- 
tention of either writer or reader. 
The battle of Jarnac had not been 
decisive of the fortunes of the Hu- 
guenots ; for the losses which they 


had sustained had been of no 
great magnitude. Their casualties 
scarcely exceeded 400 men, and, as 
the Duc d’Aumale truly says, it 
scarcely deserves the name of a 
battle; but it at once reduced the 
Condés to a secondary position. 
The young prince was only a boy, 
hardly older than his cousin the 
young Prince of Béarn, who con- 
sequently assumed his natural posi- 
tion as, after the king and his 
brother, the head of the royal 
family; while the chief direction of 
the army fell entirely into the hands 
of the admiral. The princes were 
both present at Moncontour, but 
on that fatal field Coligny kept 
them out of danger ; though he al- 
lowed them a greater share in the 
brilliant combat of Arnai-le-Duc, 
where by his superior skill he took 
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up a position so strong as to neu- 
tralise the almost threefold supe- 
riority of numbers with which Mar- 
shal Cossé attacked him. It may 
indeed be doubted whether at that 
time any French commander had 
shown greater military talent than 
was exhibited by Coligny in the 
interval between Jarnac and the 
peace of St. Germains. The soldiers 
themselves celebrated his ceaseless 
activity, and especially his victory 
over Cossé, in a song of triumph : 


Le Prince de Condé 

Il a été tuéd, 

Mais Monsieur |’ Amiral 

Est encore 4 cheval 

Avec La Rochefoucault 

Pour chasser les papaux, papaux, papaux. 


In one point his biographer gives 
the young Condé a praise beyond his 
father, attributing to him a sincere 
piety, though tinctured with some- 
what of a Calvinistic gloom ; since, 
as he tells us, ‘he confounded and 
regarded with equal horror vice, 
pleasure, and Popery.’ He did not, 
however, keep wholly aloof from the 
court, where the same things were 
equally confounded, though with 
quite different feelings. In July 
1572, he was married to his cousin, 
a daughter of the Duc de Nevers, 
a month before the marriage of 
Henry of Navarre to the Princess 
Margaret, and both the newly 
married couples were in Paris on 
the fatal night of St. Bartholomew. 
They were even in some danger of 
being included in the massacre; 
and, though they were spared for 
the moment, perhaps because Ca- 
tharine foresaw that their de- 
struction would leave the house 
of Guise, which was still the object 
of her greatest fear, too powerful, 
they soon found that permanent 
safety could only be purchased by 
a renunciation of their religion. 
The King of Navarre soon sub- 
mitted; but Condé was more sin- 
cere in his attachment to his faith, 
and at first replied with such firm- 
ness to Charles, who took upon him- 
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self the task of converting him, that 

the king condescended to threaten 
him with death, and, it is said, on 
one occasion even called for a 
sword, and would have slain him 
with his own hands, if his queen 
had not thrown herself at his feet, 
and with her tears arrested his 
fatal purpose. It was so clear, how 
ever, that the Prince’s life depended 
on his submission, that, after a time, 
he also consented to attend Mass, 
and was compelled to give a further 
proof of the sincerity of his conver- 
sion by accompanying the army 
which, the next year, the Duc 
d’Anjou led to besiege Rochelle. 
But before the end of the summer 
D’Anjou’s election to the throne of 
Poland terminated the war, and 
Condé, always under strict swrveil- 
lance, returned to Paris. 

The rise of a new faction led to 
his deliverance. The king’s third 
brother, Francis Duc d’Alencon, 
had all his mother’s spirit of in- 
trigue, and allied himself with the 
mécontents, as a body of nobles were 
called, who, with the Montmorencis 
at their head, had withdrawn from 
the court, apparently in disgust at 
the horrors of the late massacre, and 
were believed to have opened com- 
munication with the Huguenots. It 
was hardly possible that the King 
of Navarre should be unfriendly 
to their projects, though he was 
too wary to commit himself; but 
Condé scarcely concealed that he 
regarded them with favour, and 
when D’Anjou’s approaching de- 
parture for Poland began to make 
D’Alencon of more importance than 
he had been previously considered, 
Catharine became anxious to sepa- 
rate him and Navarre from their 
cousin, whom she looked upon as a 
man of more decision and resolu- 
tion, and who, she feared, might 
gradually acquire and exercise an 
influence over them adverse to her 
own views. She therefore pre- 
vailed on Charles to restore Condé 
the government of Picardy; and 
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from that province, as it was no 
longer possible to continue the same 
restraint on his movements, in the 
spring of 1574 he escaped to Stras- 
bourg, where he at once renewed 
his profession of the Reformed 
religion, and was recognised by the 
Huguenots as ‘ Chief and Governor- 
General of the Churches of France.’ 
But before the close of the year 
Charles IX. died; his brother re- 
turned from Poland as Henry IIL, 
and faithlessness and treachery were 
more unvarying characteristics of 
his reign than even of. Charles 
IX. The war was soon renewed; 
but Condé, though the sole cause 
of it, was no longer the sole nor 
even the chief leader of his party. 
At the beginning of 1576 the 
King of Navarre also had escaped 
from Paris, and had been unable to 
procure admission into Rochelle on 
any other terms than those of ab- 
juring Popery and returning to the 
Reformed Church. For the Ro- 
chellois were of a very independent 
spirit; their city was ‘a little re- 
public constituted on the plan of the 
ancient cities,’ and it was not with- 
out a great exertion of eloquence, in 
which he, like his father, greatly ex- 
celled, that Condé himself was able 
to acquire and retain an influence 
over them. Gradually, however, 
he brought them to trust and obey 
him, but when he took the field it 
was as Lieutenant-General to the 
King of Navarre. The war, however, 
lasted but fifteen months. Declara- 
tions of war and treaties of peace 
seemed equally ridiculous. For im 
neither this nor the preceeding war 
had there been a single battle or 
even skirmish ; and to the treaties 
by which they were terminated 
neither side attached the slightest 
value. They seemed even more 
ridiculous still when, three years 
later, in 1580, the peace was broken 
by the War of the Lovers, which 
was as unproductive as either of the 
other wars of great events; and, as far 
as Condé’s own history is concerned, 
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is chiefly remarkable as having led 
to his crossing over to England to 
treat in person with Elizabeth, and 
also as having created a coldness 
between him and Henry, who com- 
plained that neither as general nor 
as diplomatist had he shown any 
capacity or achieved any success. 
On the other hand, absurd as 
Henry’s conduct in plunging into 
this war had been, his conduct of 
it had shown a degree of military 
talent, or at least of vigour and 
activity, for which no one had pre- 
viously ever given him credit. His 
surprise of Calais was universally 
looked on as a most brilliant exploit ; 
and when a year or two later the Duc 
d’Alengon died, and Henry became 
the presumptive heir to the throne, 
all other claims to the leadership of 
the party naturally gave way to his 
superior pretensions. The only 
drawback to the cordial recogni- 
tion of his superiority was that no 
one felt sure of the constancy of his 
adherence to it. Henry III., even 
while, by the Edict of July 1585, 
annulling the greater part of the 
indulgences previously granted to 
the Huguenots, thought it not im- 
probable that he might once more 
return to his allegiance to the Pope; 
the Huguenots feared it, and it is 
far from clear that these hopes and 
fears might not have been realised 
had it not been for the unseason- 
able insolence of the new Pope, 
Sextus V., who inaugurated his 
reign by publishing a new bull of 
excommunication, in which Navarre 
was joined with Condé, and was de- 
clared incapable of succeeding to 
the French throne. It would have 
been dishonourable in the extreme 
not to take up a gauntlet thrown 
downtohimin suchamanner. Henry 
reunited himself more closely than 
ever with Condé, promising to make 
him his heir, and, as the Princesse 
de Condé had been dead some time, 
offered him his sister in marriage. 
But the prince had already engaged 
his affections toanoble damsel, Char- 
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lotte de la Trémonille, who when, 
after an ill-conceived attempt on 
Angers in 1585, he had been forced 
to flee and to take refuge in Ger- 
many, though only seventeen years 
of age, sent him two well-equipped 
and well-supplied vessels, which 
enabled him to regain Rochelle in 
safety. They were married in March 
1586, and, as she was a great heiress, 
being the only daughter of the late 
Duc de Thouars, he employed the 
resources which his marriage had 
placed at his disposal in reorganising 
the army which his disaster before 
Angers had dissolved. Inthe great 
battle of Coutras he commanded a 
division of Navarre’s cavalry, and 
by his splendid gallantry through- 
out that eventful day showed him- 
self, as Henry exhorted him, worthy 
of his blood. ‘ Gentlemen,’ said the 
king, as he rode in front of his line, 
‘I have only one thing to say to you: 
remember that you are of the house 
of Bourbon. Please God, I will let 
you see that Iam your eldest born.’ 
‘ And,’ replied Condé, ‘we will show 
you brave youngsters.’ It is well 
known how a wretched intrigue 
with the Comtesse de Guiche, which 
seduced Henry of Navarre to quit 
his army that he might lay the spoils 
of his victory at her feet, rendered 
the victory itself barren of any fruit 
but glory. Condé in vain pressed 
him to follow up his success ; under 
the influence, however, not so much 
of public spirit as of a desire of 
personal aggrandisement, ‘ being 
excited by his wife to consolidate 
his establishment in the west of 
France and to render himself al- 
most independent.’ Even had he 
lived, and had the increasing diffi- 
culties of Henry III. permitted him 
to attain his object for a moment, if 
is certain that he would not have 
been able to maintain such a posi- 
tion under Henry IV. But before 
the opening of the next year he was 
dead. There is too much reason to 
believe that the princess, with all 
her zeal for his interest and his 
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glory, had not been always faithful 
to his bed, and the suddenness of 
his death caused her to be accused 
of having poisoned him. But natu- 
ral causes were more than sufficient 
to account for his illness. A severe 
wound which he had received at 
Coutras had not been wholly cured; 
he had had an attack of fever in 
the winter, and while still in weak 
health he had resumed his habits of 
active exercise and the sports to 
which he was attached. On the 
3rd of March he spent some hours 
in running at the ring on a restiff 
horse, showing no signs of weak- 
ness; but in the night he was seized 
with a violent illness, which lasted 
till the morning of the sth. He 
then seemed so much better that he 
was able to get up, and even to play 
at chess, when suddenly he com- 
plained of a fresh pain, and died 
in a few minutes. Accusations of 
poison were rife in that age in every 
case of sudden death. In the pre- 
sent instance they derived a colour 
from the flight of a youthful page 
of the prince named Belcastel, and 
a servant named Corbais, for whose 
escape it was proved that Brillaud, 
the controller of the princess’s 
household, had made arrangements 
some days before. Brillaud was ar- 
rested, put to the torture, and on 
the rack declared that the princess 
herself had been privy to what had 
taken place; and a motive for her 
guilt was imagined to be supplied 
by the circumstance that Belcastel 
was the father of the son of whom 
she was delivered in the autumn. 
But this never was, we may say 
never could be, proved. Some time 
afterwards she was formally ac- 
quitted, but it must be admitted that 
the belief in her guilt was general 
at the time. The Duc d’Aumale 
apparently does not coincide in that 
judgment; he points out that ‘ the 
prince had notoriously been ill for 
many months; and that the profes- 
sional men were not agreed in the 
existence of any traces of poison.’ 
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The third Condé, born under 
such melancholy circumstances, had 
scarcely arrived at manhood at the 
death of Henry IV., with which these 
volumes close; it was impossible, 
therefore, that before that date he 
should have done anything to entitle 
him to detailed mention by an his- 
torian or even bya biographer; and 
consequently the chapter nominally 
devoted to him relates hardly any- 
thing concerning him save the ho- 
nourable steadfastness with which 
he withdrew his young wife from 
the dishonouring attentions of his 
king and cousin, who remembered 
neither what was due to his throne 
nor to their relationship. It is rather 
dedicated to a spirited sketch of the 
achievements of Henry himself by 
which he established himself on 
the throne, which in some respects 
appears rather to exaggerate the 
claims which he has to our ad- 
miration. All the praise that is 
given in different passages of these 
volumes to his magnanimity towards 
his former foes; to his humanity 
and general love of his people; to 
his comprehensive statesmanship 
and deep political foresight, we can 
cheerfully endorse. But when the 
Duc d’Aumale pronounces him su- 
perior to all the French captains of 
his age, and, calling him ‘ a creator 
in tactics,’ even professes to think 
it doubtful whether, in a pitched 
battle, he might not have proved 
equal to Parma himself, we cannot 
think such an estimate of him borne 
out by hisachievements. The duke 
especially extols him for his skill in 
availing himself of any advantages 
which the ground of his different 
battle-fields offered. But Arques 
seems the only place at which he 
displayed this ability ; the victory 
at Ivry was won by desperate valour 
rather than tactics, and still more 
perhaps by the insubordinate impa- 
tience of Egmont, whom the Duc 
d’Aumale praises for a brilliant 
charge, but who in fact spread more 
confusion among his own comrades 
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by his halt in front of Henry’s guns, 
than he had caused to Giori’s divi- 
sion by the vigour of his first onset. 
Henry showed himself on this day, 
as on every other, a superb cavalry 
officer; but it was in rapidity of 
movement and personal activity that 
he was superior to Mayenne, rather 
than in professional skill. He had 
every advantage of the ground when 
Parma outgeneralled him and took 
Lagny without striking a blow. It 
was his careless presumption on the 
same advantage that enabled Parma, 
though on a sick bed, to withdraw 
from his attack at Caudebec. At 
Amiens and on more than one other 
occasion Henry’s rashness involved 
his army in great danger, from which 
it was rescued by Biron. And if 
that brave though arrogant soldier 
boasted that his exploits surpassed 
those of his king, he certainly said 
no more than was corroborated by 
the general voice alike of his own 
army and of his enemies. We can 
easily sympathise with the royal 
writer’s enthusiasm for an ancestor 


who, with all his faults, is still in- 
comparably the greatest of his race ; 
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but Henry’s public career was so 
brilliant, his services to his own 
country and to Europe so great 
and so enduring, that he can afford 
to dispense with praises to which 
he is not fully entitled. 

Interesting as are these volumes, 
we cannot avoid anticipating that 
they will be surpassed in that 
quality by those which are to come. 
Their principal theme will be the 
prince distinguished from all other 
bearers of the title as the Great 
Condé. And besides that any nar- 
rative of exploits as splendid as his 
would be attractive even in the 
hands of a less eloquent writer, we 
may reasonably hope that letters 
and other documents yet unpub- 
lished, such as form so valuable an 
appendix to the volumes before us, 
may throw a light on parts of the 
great warrior’s conduct as a citizen 
which certainly require explanation ; 
and not improbably on the diplo- 
matic relations of France with other 
countries, and especially with our 
own. In which case they will be 
something more than interesting ; 
they will have a permanent value. 
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